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PREFACE. 



A BBnsF examination of this text-book will show 
what it might require a somewhat lengthy explanation 
to set forth : namely, that in plan and place it differs 
to a considerable degree from any geographical school- 
book heretofore in the market. The author will have 
failed, however, in rightly interpreting the tendency of 
geographical instruction as exemplified in our larger 
cities if it does not meet a want deeply felt 

The Elbmbntaby Geoorafht is designed to be truly 
a primary manual ; so that it may be begun just as 
soon as any text-book instruction ought to be begun. 
But it does not stop here, for the matter is gradually 
toned up, and a sufficiency of matter given, to make it 
cover all the ground occupied by so-called '^ Intermediate 
Geographies" or "Shorter Courses." Personal inter- 
course and an extended correspondence with teachers 
and school superintendents leave no doubt in the au- 
thorns mind that there is a positive call for a text-book 
which shall be fit for use during one or two years of 
our Primary and one or two years of our Grammar 
School course. And if the author is able to look with 
any confidence to a favorable reception for a geography 
of this type, it is because he has heard the desire for 
such a book expressed a thousand times. 

There are many features of the Elementary Geog- 
BAFHY which will come to view only on that minute 
examination which a text-book receives in the class- 
room. In the mean time there are two aims which have 
been so prominent in the author's mind, and which 
have so moulded the method and matter of this book, 
that a specific mention of them here may be permitted. 

First. To supply teachers with a detailed and prac- 
tical guide in the difficult but needful labor of com- 
bining effective oral instruction with the task-work 
assigned to the pupiL Such a combination is de- 
manded by the latest Courses of Study in most of our 
laige cities ; but, so &r as the author knows, this is the 
only text-book by means of which the teachers of 
Primary classes can do the work marked out in these 
Courses of Study. It will be seen that the Elemen- 
tary Geography is in a large degree objective and 
inductive in its method. The mode of unfolding a 
geographical topic is somewhat as follows : — 

1. In place of enunciating a principle in generalized 
abstract terms, a series of questions leading up to the 
principle and addressed to the perceptive faculty of the 



young scholar is asked, — questions the answers to which 
will be supplied by the pupil's own senses. 

2. Then, when the mind of the pupil is awakened, 
comes the oral work of the teacher, — explanations, 
illustrations, suggestive queries, etc. The character of 
this work is indicated in explicit terms at the exact 
point where it should come in. 

3. Finally, the pupil having by an easy inductive 
process formed a true conception (though perhaps still 
without ability to put it into language), the principle is 
enunciated. At this point a specific question is asked 
and the answer is given ; and as this is the part of the 
lesson to be memorized, the answers are printed in 
bold-£Etced type so that the pupil can make no mis- 
take about the matter. 

Secondly. To unite, in the descriptive geography of 
countries, reading and recitation matter. The author 
was led to adopt this plan as a compromise between 
two extreme methods of treatment. The one is the 
hard, curt, matter-of-fSact style of question and answer, 
which characterizes most primary geographies. The 
other style, the opposite of this, is exemplified in a few 
class-books that have appeared as the result of a reac- 
tion from the Gradgrind method: it consists in pre- 
senting to the pupil flowing descriptions and animated 
narratives. These, though charming as mere reading 
lessons, fail in leaving that precise and definite knowl- 
edge which in our public schools must be obtained as 
a necessity in examinations for promotion. 

In this manual it is sought to combine the defi- 
niteness of the question-and-answer method with the 
attractiveness of the reading lesson. They belong 
together, and their union should help to make the 
study of geography both enlivening and profitable. 
The selection of the right kind of matter for the reading 
lessons has been no easy task. The author has, how- 
ever, aimed to give what was at once useful and 
interesting ; and he feels confident that the prominence 
given to industrial topics is quite in place in a text- 
book designed for American youth. 

In conclusion the author would say that the Ele- 
mentary Geography is in no respect a condensation 
of his Complete Coxtbsb, and that either may be used 
without the other. 

WILLIAM SWINTON. 

Cambbidob, Uass. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN A CUP OP COFFER 
' TUa Lawon is dMignod merely to be read alond in the daaa. 




Alios and Ralph sat one 
morning at breakfast with 
their parents and their Uncle 
John. Uncle John was cap- 
tain of a Tnerchant-ship, and 
for thirty years had followed 
the sea. The children loved to hear him tell stories ; 
for he had been all round the world, and had seen 
many strange sights. His stories were not generally 
what are called '' sailor's yams " : he was fond of tell- 
ing things that were useful and true; and sometimes 
he surprised the children by bringing up a subject 
that they thought was not at all interesting, and 
then showing them that it was just as wonderful as 
any fiction. 

"Here's this cup of coffee your mother has just 
poured out for me," said Captain John; "there is a 
good deal more in that than you suppose. Where did 
it come fix)m, Alice J " 

" From the kitchen," replied Alice. 
" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the sailor ; " there 's a matter- 
of-fact little housekeeper for you ! But did the coffee 
grow in the kitchen ? Molly the cook knows the coffee 
came fix)m the grocer's, and most likely that is all ^A^ 



cares about it ; but you, Alice, who will one day be 
mistress of a house, my dear, and may be cheated by 
the grocers, unless you learn something about the 
goods you buy, ought to know better." 

" Uncle ! " cried Ealph, " I have seen bags of 
coffee at the store marked * Old Java' ; and I know 
there is an island called Java near the coast of Asia : 
that 's where it comes from ! " 

" Perhaps it did come fix)m Java," replied the Cap- 
tain; "but labels do not always tell the truth, and 
most likely it was Eio coffee, because almost all our 
coffee comes fix)m Eio." [He pronounced the word 
ree'o.'] 

" You don't know where Rio is I" he asked. " Why, 
Rio Janeiro, the capital city of Brazil, in South 
America. See here," said the Captain, taking his fork 
and marking on the table-cloth as if he were tracing 
a map : " here is the great seaport of New York. 
Three years ago we sailed from here to Rio for a cargo 
of coffee, taking out New England calicoes and hard- 
ware in exchange. This is the course we held, — a 
southerly course down the Atlantic, past these islands 
where oranges and bananas grow — " 
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GEOGRAPHY IN A CUP OF COFFER 



" That 's the West Indies," interrupted Ralph. 

" Yes ; and across the line — " 

" The line t What line ? " inquired Alice. 

"Why, the Equator," repUed the Captain. "Not 

that there is any real line on the sea or the land 

either ; but when ships pass through the place where 

the Equator is, we call it crossing the line. The 

sailors have a great deal of fun when they cross the 

line. Some of them dress up oddly and get into 

a boat, and then pretend to hail the ship. One of 

the sailors represents Neptune, who was said by the 

Greeks to be the god of the sea. They give a little 

present to the captain, and dance on the deck, and 

have very rough sports. Perhaps you know that for 

a long distance on each side of the Equator, as this 

line is called, the weather 

J W^^ is always very hot. Well, 

r ^ jMf^ we were at last off the 

^^^^M^^SfBlS^k ^^^ ^^ Brazil, and soon 

P'^^^^JT^^WI^BB ^°PP®^ anchor in the 

beautiful harbor of Rio 
Janeiro. It took us sev- 
enty days to make the 
voyage from New York, 
— a distance, as we reck- 
oned it, of about ^YQ thousand miles." 

" And it was there you visited the coffee plantation 
we have heard you speak of?" inquired the children's 
father. 

"Yes; while our ship was loading I accepted the 
invitation of a friend of mine to go to his plantation. 





HARBOR or RIO. 




OOFrtC-PLANT. 



It was in February ; the coffee-berry was ripe, and the 
gathering had begun." 

" Uncle ! February I " exclaimed Alice. " Is n't 



that a sailor's yam % Why, the snow is on the ground 
in February ! " 

" My little skeptic, you will have to b^;in studying 
geography ; then you will learn that in the countries 
south of the liru I told you about the seasons are 
just the opposite of ours. Our winter is their sum- 
mer, and their summer is our winter. Well, as I 
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was saying, the coffee-bushes, — and handsome bushes 
they are ; about as large as small plum-trees, with leaves 
of dark, shining green, and white flowers, — the coffee- 
bushes were full of ripened fruit Get me a coffee- 
bean, Ralph. You see this kernel ; it has a flat side, 
eh ? Now, there was a twin-grain that fitted this one, 
and the two, as they grew on the bush, were shut up 
in a soft red pulp like a cherry. The negroes gather 
these berries in deep baskets, and lay them out on laige 
flat stones, where the grains are spread out to dry after 
the red juicy part is rubbed off. In Brazil there are 
thousands of these plantations, where great quantities 
of the dried coffee are put up in bags and sent to 
Rio Janeiro to be shipped to all parts of the world." 

" Well, Uncle, you returned to New York with your 
cargo. What did you do with it then ? " 

"Yes; it was taken by a wholesale merchant, who 
sold it by the bag to retailers ; and if this coffee," said 
Uncle John, taking a sip, — " if this coffee did not come 
in my ship, it came the same way in some other." 

" Now, Uncle," said Ralph, " as you have been all 
over the world, and know where everything grows, 
please tell us where the sugar we put in our coffee to 
sweeten it comes from." 

" With pleasure, my lad. Many plants contain sugar, 
but not enough to pay for getting it out. In France 
and Germany millions of pounds of sugar are made 
from the common sugar-beet ; but most of our sugar is 
made from the sugar-cane." 

" I have seen a picture of a field of sugar-cane, and 
the negroes working in it, Uncle," said Alice. 

" Probably it was a scene in the island of Cuba, one 
of the West Indies. Half of all the sugar used in the 
world comes from there. Or it may have been a scene 
in Louisiana, which you know is one of the United 
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SUQAR-MILL. 



States, through which runs the great Mississippi River. 
New Orleans, not far from its mouth, is a place where 
a great deal of sugar is sold. But wherever it was, a 
field of sugar-canes in blossom, with the jointed stems 
rising twelve or fifteen feet high, is one of the prettiest 
sights I ever saw." 

"What is the difference, Uncle," asked Ralph, "be- 
tween brown sugar and white sugar 1 Do they come 
from different kinds of cane 1 " 

" Not at all : let me tell you. When the cane is 
right for cutting down, it is stripped of its tops and 
leaves, cut up into short pieces, tied into bundles, and 
taken to the mill. Here the canes are crushed be- 
tween iron rollers, somewhat as apples are in making 
cider; and the juice is taken and boiled into syrup 
in large shallow pans. Next it is stirred in coolers 
until it grains, or becomes granulated. Then it is 
put into hogsheads having holes bored in the bottom, 
and these are placed endwise over a large cistern and 
left to drain. In this state it is brown sugar, and the 
drainings are molasses. Now, white sugar is merely 
brown sugar refined, or boiled over again, and worked 
white." 

"Why does n't the sugar-cane grow here]" asked 
AHce. 

" For the simple reason," replied the Captain, " that 
the sugar-cane is a very tender plant, and will grow 
only where there is little or no frost. When you 
come to study geography you will know what I mean 
when I say that the sugar-cane thrives only within 
the tropics, or on their borders." 

The Captain now lifted his silver spoon, and, looking 
at it, said: "As you have set me to talking, I may 
as well tell you that this spoon, with which we stir 



our coffee, has a family history. We get the spoon 
from the jeweWs, to be sure, as we get our coffee 
from the grocer's; but what of the metal before the 
silversmith wrought it into this useful shape ? I think 
that more than likely it came from here [pointing on 
his imaginary map to near the Pacific coast of the 
United States], in the far western part of our country. 
In those mountains which we call, after the Spaniards, 
the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Range, are the richest 
silver-mines in the world. And some time I will de- 
scribe to you how the ore is taken out from mines 
deep down in the earth, — how it is crushed by the 
giant force of machines called stamp-mills, — and how 
it is moulded into bars, and made ready for coining 
into money or for making into silver-ware." 

" Can't you tell the children about the cups we are 
drinking from," said the Captain's sister, a little proud- 
ly. "You gave me this set of cups and saucers ten 
years ago, when you came home frx)m a voyage to* 
China, and the children have often asked me about 
them." 

"Well," continued the Captain, "these did come 
from China, though most of the ware called China 
ware has nothing Chinese about it but the name. Nor 
indeed is there any need of our going to that far-off 
land for our crockery, when such excellent ware is 
made in our own country. Still, the jiame reminds 
us that the Chinese first taught us the art of making 
cups and saucers, which, as you know, are made of a 
fine white clay, ornamented and baked, but requiring 
great skill in making. This queer, ingenious people, 
though they use but little coffee, have for hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of years been drinking tea. 
From them we learned the use of the fragrant herb, 
and all the world has still to go to the FUmery Land, 
as they call their country, for its tea." 

"Now, children," said the father, "you see your 
uncle has shown you that for this simple cup of coffee 
we have drawn on a large part of the world." 

" Yes," continued the Captain, " if we could at one 
view see all the hands, besides Molly's, that have been 
at work in getting this cup of coffee ready for us, we 
should see a great multitude. The agriculturist, the 
navigator, the miner, the artisan, the merchant, have 
all had a part in the work. Wouldn't it be a sight 
indeed to see them all at work at one time getting 
up a cup of coffee ! What a panorama it would be ! 
Now, children, is n't there more geography in the cup 
of coffee than you had any idea of 1" 
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Part I. -PRIMARY LESSONS. 



To THE Tkaoher. — A brief examination of the arrangement of the matter in these Lessons will enable the Teacher to explain 
to the pupils what is required of them in preparing a Lesson. First, it will be noticed (see Lesson lY. etc.) that certain answers 
are printed in heavy-iaoed type. These form the only part to be committed to memory. Second, there are oral questions, the 
answers to which the pupils will be able to give in their own language. Third, there are suggestions to the teacher ; these are in 
smaller type, and enclosed in brackets. 



seot. I. -things around us. 

L — WHAT WE ABE TO STUDY. 

1 What ia this study which we are now to take up t 
'We take ap the study of Qeography. 

Teacher. I will pronounce, and you may spell, — Geog- 
raj^y. 

I wiU spell, and you may pronounce, — Ge ography, 

2. Where do you livel Is it in a city, or is it in 
the country! 

T, Qeography tells how many people live in the same 
place with you, and how they make their living. 

3. What is the name of the State in which you live ) 
T. Qeography tells us about the different parts of our 

State, and how we may travel from one place in it to another. 

4. Do you know the name of any other State 1 

T, Qeography tells about all the States in our country. 

6. What is the name of Our Country 1 Do you 
know the name of any other country besides our own 1 

T. Qeography tells about our own country, and about 
all other countries in the world. 

6. Did you ever see an island 1 

T. Qeography tells about all the islands in the world. 

7. Did you ever see a mountain f 

T, Qeography tells about the great mountains of the 
world, some of them several miles high and thousands 
of miles long. 

8. Did you ever see any part of the ocean ) 

T, Qeography tells about the ocean, which is so large 
that steamships may sail on it for weeks without coming 
to land. 

9. Did you ever see a lake 1 
T, Qeography tells about lakes. 

10. Did you ever see a river 1 

T. Qeography tells about the rivers of all countries; 
and this is very interesting, because most of the great 
cities of the world are built on the banks of rivers. 

IL Did you ever see a map 1 

T. Qeography tells us how to use maps, and these 
show us all the countries and places in the world. 

12. What does Geography tell about f 
Qeography tells about the outside, or surface of 
the earth, on which we liva 



n. — LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

[For City ClatMt.] 

1. What is the name of the city in which you livef 
2. In what county is iti 3. In what State 1 4. Is 
this city situated on the searcoast, or on a river or 
lakel 

5. Can any mountain be seen from this place f 6. Is 
it a large city or a small one 1 7. Do you know the 
number of people living in it 1 8. What is the name 
of the principal street in this city 1 9. In what street 
is our school-house situated 1 

10. In what street is your homef 11. Point in 
the direction of the City Halll — of the Post-Office. 
12. Does any railroad pass through this city 1 13. Have 
you ever seen any other city except your own f 14. How 
did you travel to that city 1 

15. Is it a larger or a smaller city than your ownl 

16. How far is it to the city which you visited? 

17. Can you tell the name of any railroad that ends 
in (or passes through) your city 1 18. What place in 
the country did you ever visit 1 19. How does the 
country differ from the cityl 

20. Give a short account of the longest journey you 
ever made, — telling how you went, what places you 
visited, and what you saw. 

Exercise. — On slates or paper, write a short geographi- 
cal description, by filling the blanks in the following sen- 
tences : — I live in the city of , .... county, State 

of ... . This place is situated on the River. It is 

a city, containing, I believe, inhabitants. The 

name of the principal street is Our school is situated 

in Street. Among the public buildings in this city 

are .... , , etc. [name of the city] is noted for 

,etc 



m. — LOCAL GEOGRAPHT. 

[For Country Clattet.) 

1. What is the name of the town (or township) in 
which you live] 2. In what county is it? 3. In 
what State] 4. How far is it from your home to 
the school-house] 
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5. Point in the direction of your home. 6. What 
riveiy mountain, or hill, lake or pond, is there in this 
place 1 7. Does any railroad pass through this place ? 
8. To what markets do the farmers in this neighbor- 
hood send their produce) 9. What towns near here 
liave you ever visited? 

10. Name any town near this. 11. What city have 
you ever seen? 12. How does it diifer from this 
place ? 13. Tell the names of any cities in this State. 
14. How far is it from this place to the nearest city 1 

16. Give a short account of the longest journey you 
ever made, — telling how you went, what places you 
visited, and what you saw. 

Exercise. — On slates or paper, write a short geograph- 
ical description, by filling the blanks in the following sen- 
tences : — I live in the town (or township) of 

county, State of . . . '. The name of our village is ... . 
Other villages are .... The principal river in this town is 
called .... Most of the people in this place make their 
living by ... . There is a railroad depot at .... The 
trains run to [name of nearest large city]. 




IV. — TO TELL DIRECTION. 

L Point toward the nearest church. Point toward 
the post-office. Point toward the river (if any near by). 

[The teacher may 
explain that by 
pointing toward a 
place we skow where 
it is; then inquire 
how we may Ull a 
person where a place 
at some distance 
from ns is. Let the 
teacher give the 
name Dirbotion, 
' and define it.] 

2. How do ytm 
tell where one place is with regard to another place f 

We tell where one place is with regard to another 
by stating the direction of the one from the other. 

3. What words do we use to name the directions f 

To name the directione we uae the words North, 
Boath, Bast, 'West. 

4. Did you ever see the sun rise or setf Point to 
where you saw the sun rise or set. Let any scholar 
who has seen the sun rise stand up with his right 
shoulder toward the place where it rose. Now point 
to the right. In that direction is east, 

5. Where is east f 

Bast ia the direction where the sun rises. 

6. Where is west f 

West is the direction where the son sets. 



7. W/iere is north? 

North is the direction before us when the right 
arm is stretched toward the east. 

8. Where is south f 

South is the direction behind os when we are 
facing toward the north. 

9. Point half-way between the north and the east; 
what direction is thai f 

Half-way between north and east is northeast. 

10. Point half-way between the north and the west; 
what direction is that f 

Half-way between north and west is northwest 
XL Point half-way bettoeen the south and the east; 
what direction is that? 
Half-way between south and east is southeast. 

12. Point half-way between the south and the west; 
what direction is that? 

Half-way between south and west is southwest. 

[The pupil may now be told that these names are the names 
of the poiiUs of the compass. Tell the class what a compass 
is, — if possible, show one. A compass is a box which has a 
card in it marked with these names of directions and other 
names of intermediate directions. Hung on a pivot above this 
card is a magnelie needU, which has the wonderful property of 
always pointing toward the north.] 

13. Did you ever see a pocket compass! A sur- 
veyor's compass 1 A mariner's compass 1 
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nr* The teacher will do weU to place this diagram on the black- 
board and driU the papils on it 

Exerdse. — 1. Point to the east, — to the west, — to 

the north, — to the south. 2. In which wall or walls are 

windows ? 3. On which wall is the map hung ? 4. Which 

walls have blackboards ? 5. Name some one in the room 

who stands east from you, — south from you. 6. Point 

toward your home : in what direction is it ? 7. In what 

direction is the school-house from your home? 8. Let a 

pupil who lives north — south — east, etc. from here rise. 

9. [To a pupil,] From the middle of the room walk 
north. [To a second pupil,] From the middle of the room 
walk south [and so on, sending one pupil to each of the 
eight points of the compass]. 

10. One pupil will stand facing north, and eight pupils 
will form a ring around him ; each of the eight pupils will 
tell where he is with regard to the one in the center. 

11. Let the names North, Northeast, South, Southeast, etc. 
be given to eight pupils ; then let a ninth, facing north, 
call out the names, and let each pupil place himself in the 
proper position without hesitation. 



PRIMAEY LESSONS. 



v.— TO TBLL DISTANCE. 




L How far is it to your 
home 1 What do you sup- 
pose is the diBtanee acmss 
this Toomi What is the 
length of your desk 1 What 
ifl the length of this pen- 
cil » ^Yhat h youf height ] 
2. How may we tdl fiow 
far one place ii from an- 
-^^ other f 
'We tell how far one place is from another by tell- 
ing the distance from the one place to the other. 

3. What measure do carpenters use ? Did you ever 
see a foot-rule 1 How many inches in a foot 1 

4. What measure do dry-goods clerks use 1 Did you 
ever see a yardstick 1 How many feet in a yard ] 

[The exercise may be enlivened by the teacher's placing on 
the blackboard two marks at various distances apart, as a foot, 
eighteen inches, a yard, seven feet, etc., and then calling on the 
pupils to guess the distance ; also by referring to the length 
in inches of various objects, the pupils guessing and then meas- 
uring.] 

6. When we wish to tell a person how far it is 
from one city to another, do we not state how many 
miles it is from the one city to the other? Do you 
know how many feet there are in a mile 1 [The teacher 
will tellJ] How many feet in half a nule 1 In a quar- 
ter of a mile ? 

6. What is the length of your ordinary steps, or 
paces f K it is 18 inches, how many steps, or paces, 
would it take to make a yard ? At this rate, it would 
take how many steps, or paces, to make a mile f 

' 7. Could you tell the probable distance between the 
school-house and your home by counting the number 
of steps ] Could you tell it by the time that it takes 
you to walk it 1 At what rate do you walk at your 
usual gait 1 

Exercise. — 1. What is the length, and what the breadth, 
of the school-room m paces? — in feet ? 2. How far is it 
from your home to the school-house ? 3. About how long 
is the longest street in the place where you live ? 4. Men- 
tion a city, town, or village three miles from here. 5. What 



is its direction from here ? 6. What place do yoa kjiow 
ten miles south [or east, etc.] from here ? 7. Beckoning a 
railroad train as going at the rate of 25 miles per hoary 
what is the distance of the longest journey you ever took 
by the cars ? 



VI. — REVIEW AND TEST QUESTIONS. 



I. About what have we been ttudying all the week ? 
9. What it the atudy called that teUt ut about the aur- 
face of the earth ? 

3. What it the surface of the earth ? 

4. What are the oamee of the four principal directiona ? 

5. What are the oamee of the four midd)e directiona ? 

6. What do you mean by points of the compaee ? 

7. What is the opposite direction from east ?— from weat ? 

8. What it the opposite direction from south ?— from 

north ? 

9. Point to the ceiling : in what direction is that ? 
xo. Point to the floor : in what direction is that ? 

XX. What do we mean when we speak of the distance of 

one place from another? 
X9. Name all the measures of distance that you know. 



VH — LINES AND ANGLES. 

Teachkr*8 Note. — If the pupU has had no elementary 
training in drawing lines, angles, and common geometrical 
figures, some days' practice should now be spent on the matter. 
It will not be necessary to give formal definitions, as the ability 
rapidly to recognize and reproduce the given line, etc is all 
that is of practical importance. The teacher will do well to 
begin by drawing the lines, etc. on the blackboard ; then, by 
a conversational lesson, eUcit what the pupils know about 
them. 

L Lines. — Lines may be straight or curved. 

•TRAIOHT LINE. 



Which is the longer?— the snorter? Mark two points on the ilats, 
and see if it is possible to draw any shorter line than a straight line. 

2. Parallel Lines. — Lines may be drawn exactly 
the same distance apart. They are parallel unes. 




PARALUeL LINES. 



Draw two straight lines that are paraUel. Draw two ciured line 
that are paiaUel. If you were to make these two lines very long, 
would they ever meet? 

3. Lines by Direction. — A line may be drawn 
straight up and down, straight across, or slantingly. 
The first is called a vertical, the second a hori- 
zontal, and the third an oblique line. 

— v j 



HOW MAPS ARE MADK 




4. Angles. — Two lines that come together, but run 
in dififerent directions, form an opening called an angle. 



Draw anglflo, aaaiib with ywj taaaaH openings and lome with vexy 
large openings. Pat together a horizontal and a vertical line ; these 
two lines wiU fixrm a square comer, and such an angle is called a 
**xight angle." 

6. Triangles. — Figures having three sides are called 

TRIANGLES. 





Draw three triangles of different shapes. 

6. Circles. — A curved line may be drawn in such a 
way that it bends equally in every part. In this way 
we form a circle. The line is called the circumfer- 
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ENOB ; a straight line drawn from one side to the other 
is called the diameter. The center is the point which 
is exactly the same distance from every part of the 
ciicumference. 

7. Sphere. — Any thing which is exactly round like 
an ivory ball or a soap-bubble is called a sphere or 

QLOBB. 





A OLOSt OH •HHt.RI. 



MtMlSPHtRev. 



8. A Hemisphere is the half of a sphere or globe. 

9. CirciunfBrenee and Diameter. — The circumfer- 
ence of a sphere or globe is its measure around ; the 
diameter is its meature through. 



Vm. — A PICTURE AND A PLAN. 

[An oral lesson, somewhat as follows, will be the most inter- 
esting mode of developing this subject] 

Here is a picture of the inside, or interior, of a school- 
room. Tell me the various objects you see represented. 




THI SONOOL-ROOM. — A PIOTURI. 



In this picture every part of it is really equally far 
off and equally near to us ; but this does not seem to be 
so : the part opposite our eye appears to be the farthest 
off, and the different objects in the school-room are 
shown as in the various positions in which we should 
see them should we stand at the door and look in. 
Such a view is said to be in perspective. 

Now, if we could lift the roof off the school-room and 
look down, what part would be under our eye ] The 
ground, or floor, and all the objects on it. Correct 
And if a drawing of the school-room were made as we 
should then see it, we should have what is called a 
ground-plan, as given here. 




THC SOHOOL-ROOM . — A PLAN. 



[It will add interest if the teacher reproduces this on tin 
blackboard. She will do well, by questioning, to elicit from th« 
pupils how the ground-plan is to be drawn ; as, " How shall X 
draw the walls?" By four lines. "How shall I draw the 
windows ? " By notches in the lines representing the walls, etc.] 

Exercise. — Copy on slates or paper the plan of the 
school-room. For additional practice, the pupils may b€ 
required to draw a plan of their school-room. They should 
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be ahown that it is necessary to draw it to some definite 
scale. Thus, suppose that the room is shown to be 40 X 30 
feet: pupils will readily understand that it would be im- 
practicable to draw lines 30 or 40 feet in length. Let the 
scale be 1 inch to 5 feet ; then the line representing the 
longest side of the school-room will be 8 inches in length, 
and that representing its width G inches. 



IX. — PLAN OF THE SOHOOL-OEOUNDa 

[The teacher may develop the subject orally somewhat as fol- 
lows.] 

We have learned how to draw the plan of the school- 
room. Now we shall take something larger, the school- 
grounds, and try to make a plan of them. 

Suppose the school-grounds look as we see them rep- 
resented in this picture. We wish to make a map of 
them. 




PlOTUHL OF Inc 



First we must find out, by measuring, the length 
and breadth of the school-grounds. Say that we find 
the length to be 70 yards and the breadth 50 yards. 
Of course we cannot on the slate or blackboard make 
lines 70 or 50 yards long ; so we must draw it to some 
scale. 

It is easy to understand what is meant by a scale 
in maps. We have all seen a photograph of a man 
who was six feet tall ; but was the figure in the photo- 
graph six feet in length? No; perhaps it was only 
three inches. Now if the man was six feet (72 inches) 
in height, and the picture only 3 inches, we may say 
that the picture was on a scale of 3 inches to 72, or 
1 inch to 24. 

It will be convenient to draw the map of the 
school-grounds on a scale of one inch to 10 yards. 
And hence, as they were found to be 70 yards long 
and 50 yards wide, our lines representing the longest 
sides will be 7 inches, and those representing the 
breadth, 5 inches. 

When we drew the plan of the school-room we 
did not make pictures of the objects on the floor ; we 



represented the objects by lines and marks. We draw 
the map of the school-grounds by using similar signs. 




PLAN or THE SOHOOU-OflOUNOS. 



[The teacher should require this to be copied. Also have 
it drawn on the blackboard on an enlarged scale.] 

Exercise. — Let the school-grounds be measured by some 
of the pupils before or after school, and a plan or map 
of them be drawn on the blackboard by the teacher, un- 
der the direction of the pupils. It should be drawn on a 
scale adapted to the size of the blackboard, and then copied 
by the pupils on the slates bn some reduced scale, say one 
fourth of that on the blackboard. 



X. — MAPS OF COUNTRIES. 

[It will be easy for the teacher now to impart a correct idea 
of what a map is. Maps are plans of the land and water. As 
in drawing the plan of the school-room and school-grounds we 
represented the windows, desks, walks, etc. by lines which do 
not look much like the things themselves, so we represent 
mountains and rivers and towns by signs that we can easily 
recognize when we see them.] 

1 Can you draw a map / No. Can you 1 you] youl 
Why, we really drew a map when we made the plan 
of the school-room. 

2. What is a map f 

A map is a representation of any part of the 
earth's surface as it would be seen by a person 
looking down from a great height. 

3. What are the points of direction on maps ? 
The top of the map is north ; the bottom, south ; 
the right-hand side, east ; the left-hand side, west. 

[The teacher will do well here to forestall certain erroneous 
ideas which many pupils are apt to get in regard to maps. As 
a map is a representation of a portion of the earth's surface as 
it would appear to a person elevated at a distance above it, the 
map should, when used for the first time, be laid upon the floor 
or upon a table, with the top in the direction of the iiorth side 
of the school-room. In this way the learner will not fall into 
the notion that north is in the direction of the ceiling, because 
the top of the map is in that direction.] 

Exercise. — Let a wall map be hung in sight of the class 
and a lively exercise had in pointing out direction on it. 



THE HORIZON. — SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 




HOmZONS BY HIIONT. 

XL— THE HORIZON. 

L Point toward the sky. Were you ever out in the 
open country, or on a lake or ocean, where you could 
see all around you ] Was there a place where the sky 
seemed to come down to the earth (or water) ] 

2. Did the sky seem to come down to the earth at 
the same distance all around youl Then the line 
where the sky and earth seemed to meet was a circle, 

3. How far do you think you can see straight be- 
fore you in the open country ] Do you suppose that 
a man six feet high can see farther than that ? Do 
you think that if you were to go on top of a high 
building you could see ferther than if you were on 
the ground ? Who will see the sun rise first, — a shep- 
herd on the hill-top or a ploughman in the plain below 1 
Why does the shepherd see farther 1 

[Let the teacher now give the name horizon, and define it 
as the line where the earth and sky seem to meet 
I will prononnce, and yon may spell, — Hcriaon, 
I will spell, and yon may prononnoe, — Horizon."] 

4. What is the horizon ? 

The horlxon is the line where the 
earth and sky seem to meet. 

Exercise. — In the drawing at the top 
of this Lesson we see three men, one on 
the level ground, a second on a hill-top, 
and a third on the top of a high moun- 
tain. Notice where the lines leading from 
the eye of each touches the eartL Then 
is the horizon for each. 

1. What part of the church will the 
observer on the level ground see, — the 
spire or the building itself ? Which spec- 
tators will see the whole building ? 

1 Will the observer on the level 
groimd see any part of the sailing vessel 
or of the steamer ? Why not ? 

3. Which part of the sailing vessel 
will the observer on the hill-top see? 
Which spectator will be able to see the 
hull as well as the masts of the sailing 
yesseU Why is he able to see the hull ? 



Xn. — SHAPE OF THE EARTH 

Teacher's Note. — Children know prac- 
tically only what is within their oum hori- 
zon. Hence to enlarge this horizon, so that 
they may be able to imagine other horizons 
than their own, is to lay the foundation of 
sound geographical knowledge. 

L Did you ever travel some miles 
away from here? Did the sky still 
appear to come down to the earth 1 
Was it the same horizon you saw at 
home, or a different one] The hori- 
zon you saw at home appeared to be the end of the 
earth : but was it 1 

2. If we travel a whole day, does the sky still 
seem to close around us ? In changing our place, as 
we take a long journey, do we change our horizon 1 
But is there a horizon still around us ? 

3. If a fly were to alight on an apple hung by a 
string, and were to walk all over it, would it ever 
come to the end of the apple 1 Why not] Do you 
suppose we could ever travel so far that the line of 
the horizon would be the end of the earth ? 

[Develop orally somewhat <as follows : — We may change our 
horizon day after day, but still we do not come to the end of 
the earth ; though, in olden times, many very wise men be- 
lieved that if they went far enough they would come to the end 
of the earth. About three hundred and fifty years ago a navi- 
gator named Magellan set out from Spain and sailed westward 
across the Atlantic Ocean, and then across the Pacific Ocean, 
and continued to sail in the same general direction till, after 
more than three years, his ships arrived at the very port from 
which they had set out This was the first time the earth was 
sailed around, or cireumnamgcUed ; and it proved that the earth 
is raand,"] 
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4. What U the shape of the earth f 

The earth le round. 

6. Teacher showing a penny : what is the shape of 
this penny 1 Showing a lead-pencil : what is the shape 
of this lead-pencil? Showing a ball or an orange: 
what is the shape of this ball (or orange) ? 

[These questioiiB will lead the pupil to infer in what sense 
the earth is round. State, now, that any thing of the shape of 
a haU is called a globe or sphere, and that our earth is a great 
globe. Showing a terrestrial globe : now, here is a small globe 
that represents the shape of the earth. It is called a terrestrial 
globe, which means a globe of the earth ; bat we may call it 
the school globe.] 

nr* The importaaoe of intnxlaoiiig at the earUett stafe an arti- 
ficial globe as an aid to googiapliioal study oaanot be orantated. 

6. WTuU is the exact shape of the earth f 

The earth la round, nearly like a globe, or aphere. 



TTTT. — SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

1 What distance do you walk every day to school 1 
How far is it from the most eastern part of your State 
to the most western ? [Let the teacher tell,] How far 
is it from the most northern point of your State to the 
most southern 1 [Let the teacher tell] 

2. If you were to make a journey in the cars quite 
across our country, from New York to San Francisco, 
what would the distance be 1 [Let the teacher telL] 

[We have learned that in shape the world is round like a 
baU. It would be very interesting to know the size of our 
earth, or terrestrial globe, would it not? The teacher may 
then show that we shall find out its size by measuring around 
U and measuring through it. Recall the definition of circum- 
ference and diameter. Then state that learned men have dis- 
covered ways of finding out the length of the circumference 
and of the diameter of our globe, the earth. They find that 
it is nearly 26,000 miles in circumference and nearly 8,000 
miles in diameter. This is the size of the earth.] 

3. What is the size of the earth? 

The earth's ciroumferenoe is nearly 25,000 miles, 
and its diameter nearly 8,000 miles. 

4. If the earth were all dry land, and one were to 
attempt to walk around it, journeying at the rate of 
twenty-five miles a day, how many days would the 
journey require? A railroad-train, moving constantly 
night and day, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
would take how many days to go round the glohe 1 



XIV. — OUR PLANET. 
[For Reading.] 

1. We have learned about the shape of the earth, 
and its size : it is a great globe. The earth seems to 
be at rest. It is firm under our feet. Yet it is all the 
time moving very rapidly indeed. 



2. Did you ever blow soap-bubbles f A soap-bubble 
floats in the air. So does a balloon. Our earth floats 
in the heavens much the same as a soap-bubble does in 
the air. But the earth does not stay still while float- 
ing. It is all the time swimming through space. In 
what direction 1 Toward what 1 

3. You have seen one of the brilliant stars called 
planets. We may notice that they change their place 
in the sky, while the fixed stars do not change their 
place. Astronomers who watch the planets know that 
they move around the sun in a great, sweeping circle. 
Some planets wheel around the sun in a few months, 
others take several years. 

4. Our earth is a planet, and revolves around the 
sun. We do not feel it, but we and all that is on 
tlie earth are really sweeping through the heavens at 
the rate of over 1,000 miles every minute. 

5. Do you think you could make a soap-bubble 
turn around while it floats in the airl You might 
perhaps blow it so that it would turn round. You 
could also make a toy balloon turn round by twisting 
the string. Our earth turns constantly round in this 
way before the sun. The light of the sun makes day 
in the part of the earth where it shines ; the other part 
is in the shadow, and we say it is night. Every part of 
the earth is thus brought round by turn so as to leceivo 
the sunlight. It takes 24 hours, or one day, for the 
earth to turn completely round, or rotate. 

6. Now, how long does it take the earth to revohe, 
or move, around the sun f It takes 365 days. When 
you learn more about Geography, you will understand 
that it is owing to the earth's revolving around the sun 
that we have the change of seasons. 

7. Thus we see that the earth is constantly moving, 
and that it has two motions. It turns round on itself 
and wheels around the sun. Did you ever see a top 
spinning round on the peg, and at the same time mov- 
ing in a circle around some object on the floor f This 
will help you to understand the two motions of the earths 

8. There is another thing now that I shall ask you 
about. Some pupils are puzzled to understand how it 
is that, since the earth is round and floats in space, the 
people on the other side of the earth from us do not 
fall downward. This is easily explained. What is 
down? Down is always toward the center of the 
earth. So you see there is no more reason why they 
should fall dovmward than that we should fall upward. 

[For Recitation.] 

L What is the earth f 

The earth is a planet. 

2. How many motions has the earth f 

The earth has two motions : it turns aromid every 
24 hours, and it revolves around the sun In 365 
days. 



DIVISIONS OF LAND AND WATER 
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XV.— REVIEW AND TEST QUESTIONS. 



I. When we drew en object ee it eppeers to ue when 
we look et it, whet ie the drewiog celled? 

t. When we repreeent e building ee it would eppeer to 
ue if we looked down upon it, whet do we cell the 
drawing? 

3. When we repreeent the echool-grounde, or the whole 

city [or town] or Stete, ee it would eppeer if we 
looked down upon it, whet do we cell the drawing ? 

4. Which part of the mep ehowa direction North ? South ? 

Beet? Weet? 

5. Whet ie the horixon ? 

6. What ie the ehepe of the earth? What object repre- 

eente the ehape of the earth ? 

7. What ie the name of the navigator who firat circum- 

navigated the earth ? 

8. Do we often read of pereone making a tour round the 

world ? How long, do you euppoee, would it take ? 

9. Whet ie " meaeure around ** called ? 

10. What ie " meaeure through ** called ? 

11. Qive the earth*e circumference end diameter, 
u. What two motione hee the eerth ? 



Seot. 11. -land and water. 

L— THE EARTHS SURFACE. 

[For Reeding.] 

1. Thb earth's surface is its outside. We are now to 
leam of what the earth's sur&ce consists. Where do 
people live and hoild their houses 1 You say on the 
land, and that is light. The solid land is the dwelling- 
place of man. 

2. Now, where do fishes live, and on what do ships 
sail 1 You say that fishes live in the water and ships 
sail on the water, and that is right. This shows us 
that the earth's sur&ce consists of land and water. 

3. There was a time, many ages ago, long before man 
was created, when the whole £eu» of the earth was 
covered with deep waters. The dry land was gradu- 
ally raised up, and 
plants and aniTmili^ 
appeared. Perhaps 
you will now un- 
derstand what I am 
going to tell you. 
All the land on the 
earth's surfiekce is 
merely part of the 
crust of the earth 
which has become 
pushed up above 
the surrounding wcstmn hcmisphuu. 




water; and if the bed of the ocean were laid bare, we 
should see hollows and heights such as we observe on 
the land. 

4. The land on the earth's suiface does not consist 
of one mass, but of two very large parts and many 
hundreds of smaller parts. The two large parts are 
called continents, for the reason that each part is not 
broken up into islands, but is continuous land. Our own 
country is on one of these continents, called America. 
America is also called the Western Continent, or New 
World. The other continent is called the Eastern Con- 
tinent, or Old World. All the parts of land smaller 
than one of the two continents are called islands. 

5. Around the two continents rolls the "deep and 
dark-blue ocean." This immense body of water is the 
Great Sea. It is very large, three times as large as all 
the land on the earth, so that, after all, only one quarter 
of the earth's surfieu^e has been raised above the water. 

6. The lands are fixed and solid, but the Ocean is 
flowing and moving; hence it is really one body. Still, 
the lands partly divide the Ocean : they form a sort 
of rim around portions of it. To these portions of the 
Great Sea, or Ocean, diflerent names are given ; hence 
we speak of the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, etc. 

[For Recitation.] 

L Of what is the earths surface made up t 

The earth's surfiAce is made up of land and water. 

2. What is shoum in this picture f 

The two halves, or hemispheres, of the earth's sur- 
face, with the land and water upon each. 

3. How much of the eartKs surface is land, and how 
much water f 

About one quarter of the earth's snrfiaoe is land, 
and three quarters are watei; 

4. Of what does the land of the earUCs surface con- 
sistf 

The land of the earth's surface consists of two 
very large parts, called Continents, and of smaller 
parts, called Islands. 

6. What are the names of the two continents f 

One is called 
the Bastem Con- 
tinent, or Old 
^7orld ; the other, 
the ^7estem Con- 
tinent, or New 
World. 

6. What is the 
name of the great 
body of water f 

The great body 
of water is called 
the Ooean, or Bea. 



CAeTIRM NCMlSPMCm. 
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PRIMARY LESSONS. 



II.— CONTINENTS. 

Tracher's Note. — The best mode 
of introducing young pupils to the 
study of the land and water surface of 
the earth is to exhibit to them the (vr- 
tiflcial globe. Ignorant as they are of 
the principles of map projection, the 
young nearly always get confused or 
erroneous notions from the ordinary 
** Map of the Two Hemispheres." In 
order to avoid this, and as. the best 
substitute for an artificial globe, four 
globular maps are here given. They 
represent the artificial globe turned so 
as to show, first the two great land- 
masses of the earth, and next the two 
water-hemispheres. 

A, What does the Western Conr 
tment consist of? 

The Western Continent con- 
sists oi two Grand Divisions, 
called North and Sonth Amer- 
ica. 

2. WTuit great parts, or Grand 
Divisions, does the Eastern Con- 
tinent contain ? 

The Bastem Continent con- 
tains three Orand Divisions 
called Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Exercise. — 1. [WOh open booh'] 
Which is nearest the North Pole, 
North America or South America 7 
Which is nearest the South Pole ? 

2. In what direction from South 
America is North America? In 
what direction from North America 
is South America ? • 

3. Which extends farthest east, 
North America or South America 1 
Which extends farthest west ? 

4. Where is North America broad- 
est ? Where is South America 
broadest ? In what direction do 
North and South America taper ? 

6. What ocean east of the Ameri- 
can continent ? What ocean west ? 

6. Do we live in North America 
or South America ? 

7. Which part of the Old World 
appears to be largest ? Which ap- 
pears to be the second in size I 
Which seems to be the smallest ? 

8. Which of the three Grand Di- 
visions extends farthest east ? Which 
extends farthest south? Which part 
of the Old World is Europe ? 

^^ Let the teacher ask the pame qnea- 
tione, with variations, using the school- 
globe, or the wall-map of the hemisphera. 




THE WISTIRN HtMISPHCRt. OR NEW WORLD. 




THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. OR OLD WORLD. 



^ 



THE OCEANS. 
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TMI ATLANTIC OOCAN. 




TMt PAOiriO OMAN. 



m.— THE OCEANa 

[Recall to the pupils' minds that we 
have learned that the great body of salt 
water which forms three quarters of the 
surface of the earth is called the Ocean. 
But the Ocean is not all in one great 
body, because the Western Continent and 
the Eastern Continent divide the Ocean 
into several parts. Show this on the 
globe or hemisphere-map.] 

1. With open book : Point to the 
Western Continent. Point to the 
Eastern Continent. Point to the 
water between the two. There is 
a name marked on this great body 
of water ; what name is it 1 

[Correct ; this is the Atlantic Ocean. 
All the people in our country who came 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland, or 
from Germany or France, had to cross 
this ocean in ships to come to the United 
States. This ocean is very broad, and 
it takes a swift steamer ten days to 
cross it] 

2. What name is marked on the 
Ocean between the western part of 
the Western and the eastern part 
of the Eastern Continent 1 

[The Pacific Ocean is much broader 
than the Atlantic Ocean. It is the 
largest ocean on the surface of the earth. 
When people in our country visit China, 
they start from San Francisco and cross 
this ocean. The tea which we drink is 
brought in steamers that cross the Pacific 
Ocean from China to San Francisco. 
It takes about three weeks to make the 
voyage.] 

3. WTiat oceans have we learned 
about ? 

We have learned abont the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

4. What other ocean can you 
name? 

The Indian Ocean. 

5. Where is this ocean f 

The Indian Ocean ii to the 
■onth of Asia. 

[These are the three great oceans on 
the surface of the earth. Yon will also 
read about the Arctic Ocean and the 
Antarctic Ocean ; very little is known 
about these seas, which lie near the 
Poles. You will learn more about them 
hereafter.] 
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PRIMAKY LESSONS. 




tr Bj mtuM of a tra^fid of uutd and Hnns plutie cOiif rmrj 
iiutrnctiTo object-tsaioiu, which will Impajt to the pupila a vivid 
noticii of the dtvisloiig of land and wator^ may ^ giTen. 

1. Have you ever been at tlie eea-shore ? Did yau 
find the edges of the land, where they touch the water, 
even or jagged and irregular ? 

2, What U meant % the coasts or shore f 
The a oast, or shore. meaQo that part of the land 

^irhlch borders on the irrater. 

3. What do we Sf*e in the picture t 
W^e see the aea-ahore, or coast, along the Atlantic 

Ocean from Boston to Philadelphia. 

4, What is shoimi in the other drawing f 
A map of the same coast. 

1^" The teacher wiU do well to put the tnap-aketeh on the blsck- 
board <in m tftrger ncale^ 

6. With open book : Point to where the land juts out 
or extends iuto the water. Point to where the water 
runa into the land, 

. [Pupib should be ahown that it ia very convenient to hare 
names for the jarts of tbo J and that jut out or project into 
the wnter, and al^o for the iwirts of the watei' that run into 
the land. Now, ^ part of the land which projecta into the 
water, bo that the water tj early soirounda it, ia called a Pen- 
insula. 

I win spell f and you may pronounce^ — Peninsula. 

I will pronounce, and you may apell^ — PeniiiMul^.] 

6, What is a peJitnsuia ? 

A peninsula is a part of the land nearly snr- 
ronnded by ir?'ater. 

7. Is an kland entirely surrounded hy water? Is 
a peninsula entirely surrounded hy water? 



A r L A N T / C 
O C £ A N 



MAP OF THt tAMK CO Ait, 



L A Bigp : MauacJiusetM B«y< 

1^ JL B«]r : C«pc Cod Bir. 

I. A Okpi \ Cape Cod. 

4r k. Pfetilualk : Cape Cod Fenltuuli. 

& A Bai" : Puzzard K«}', 



flL A SaqaA \ Lone tsUnd Souitd. 
7. h. Bar : Nbv Yark Baf . 
%. A Cftpf ; Cape May. 
a. A Mr : D^lamn Ba;. 



8. Is a peninsula the same as an IslaDd 1 Is it 
nearly the same aa an island 1 How might a peninsula 
be made into an idami? 

fl* With open book : Point to any peninsulafl on the 
map of the coast from Boston to Philadelphia. 

[Let the teacher ntaw show on the hlackbotird the dlffer^ncs 
between a pfninj^idu and a cape, making it plain that a cape 
ia n mere point or tongue of land extending into the water.] 

10. What is a capf ? 

A cape is a point of land e^ctetiding into the 
water. 

11. The portion of land nearly surrounded by wat^r, 
and numheretl 4^ is a pefitj^sula; what ia its name? 
The points of land marked 3 and 8 are capes; what 
are their names 1 

1^^ At the top of the next page b s picture sad a map of a pea* 
iiiral*. FbpilB may copy the wtKp, 



BAYS AND GULFS. — ISTHMUS AND STRAIT. 
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MAP or THC SAME PtNINSULA. 



v.- BAYa — GULFS. — SEAa 

1 A Peninsula is land nearly sorrounded by water : 
now, point out on the Bird'a-eye View of the Coast a 
place where the water runs into the land. From the 
number on the map can you tell what the name of the 
body of water is 1 

2. How many bays do you find on the map ? Point 
to each on the Bird's-eye View. Trace the line where 
the land and water meet. Is the land all around the 
bay ? Is the bay entirely enclosed by the land, or only 
partly enclosed? 

[Let the teacher now (1) show on the wall-map Hudson Bay 
and other hayi, (2) the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of California, and 
othei guy% ; (3) the Caribbean Sea, Okhotsk Sea, and other seas. 
It will be easy to bring the pupils to draw for themselves the 
conclusion that there is something m common between bays, 
gulfs, and seas, namely, that they are all more or less enclosed 
by the land. The term harbor^ also, may be introduced, and 
defined as a small bay in which ships may lie at anchor.] 

3. What is a hay, gulf, or sea ? 

A bay. gulf, or sea is a part of the water more or 
leas snrronnded by the land. 

4. Have you ever seen a bay 1 — a gulf 1 

5. Do you live in a seaport city? What is the 
name of the harbor 1 What do you find there 1 

nr* PapUa may copy thd map of th« bay. 




PICTURE or A SAY. 
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MAP OF THft SAME SAY. 

VL — AN ISTHMUS AND A STRAIT. 

[Let the teacher show on the wall-map the peninsula of the 
Morea, the Spanish peninsula, etc ; then question as follows.] 

1. Point to the peninsula on the map. Point to 
the mainland with which it is united. What joins the 
peninsula to the mainland? Point out the strip of 
land that joins the peninsula to the mainland. 

2. What joins your head to your body ] Is not the 
neck smaller than either the head or the body 1 

[As the head is joined to the body by the neck, so the pen- 
insula is joined to the mainland by what we may call a neck 
of land. The name given to such a part of land is Isthmys, 
and this word in Greek means neck. 

I will spell, and you may pronounce, — Isthmus. 

I will pronounce, and you may spell, — Isthmus.] 

3. VTkat IS an isthmus ? 

An iBthmos is a narrow neck of land connecting 
two larger bodies of land. 

[The teacher will do well to point out on the map the Isthmus 
of Panama and the Isthmus of Suez, stating that these are the 
two most famous isthmuses in the world, and telling why.] 

4. With open book : See if you can find on the map 

of the coast (page 14) any narrow passage of water. 

Does it not correspond to an isthmus ] 

[The teacher should make sure that the pupils see the cor- 
respondence. Then give the word Strait, meaning narrow 
passage.] 
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6. What is a strait f 

A strait is a narrow passage of water conneotliig 
two larger parts of water. 




PIOTURC OF A STRAIT. 



Vn. - PLAINS. — MOUNTAINS. — VALLEYS. 

[The aim in this lesson should be to call out the pupil's 
personal perception of the differences in elevation presented 
by the surface iu his own locality, as a preparation for the 
definition of the three relief-forms, — plains, mountains, and 
yalle3rs. The skillful teacher will, of course, vary the questions, 
so as to put to the best use the features of local geography.] 

L Is the surface of a pond or lake in calm weather 
level, or are some parts higher than others 1 Did you 
ever see any place where the surface of the land was 
nearly as level as a still pond or lake 1 

2. When you walk out into the open country near 
here do you notice that the ground is all on the same 
level, or are some parts of the surface higher than 
others 1 What differences have you ever noticed) 

PLAIN. MOUNTAINS. AND VALtrv. 



6. What other names are sometimes used for strait ? i 
A channel, which is a wide strait, and a Boand, 
which is a shallow strait. 




MAP or THC 8AMI STRAIT. 



7. Is an isthmus land or water) Is a strait land 
or water] What is a passage of water joining two 
larger parts of water called 1 What is a neck of land 
joining two larger parts of land called ? 




MAP or AN ISTHMUS. 

' Papils may capf tha maps of the istlimiu and strait 




SECTION or COUNTRY SHCWINQ DirrCRCNCCS OF ELEVATION. 



To the Pupil. — In this picture yon see that the ground to 
the left is low and level and broad; a river winds its way 
through it. To the right are two portions of high^ broken 
ground. Between these is enclosed a portion of low, narrow 
ground, through which also a river runs. If you could cut 
down through the ground from the clump of trees on the river 
across to the mountain on the right, and you were then to make 
a drawing of the face of the cutting, you would have a section 
of the country, as in the drawing below the picture. 

3. What is a plain f 

A plain is a great tract of low and nearly level 
land. 

4. Can you see any plain from where you Hvel 
Did you ever see a plain 1 Did you ever see a prairie 1 
Did you ever see a meadow ] 

6. WhcU is a mountain f 

A Mountain is a great ridge of land rising above 
the sorrounding country. A hill is lower than a 
mountain. 

6. Are there any hiUs near this place 1 "What are 
they called] Are there any mountains near here? 

7. What is a table-land, or plateau f 

A table-land, or plateau, is a high plain. 



PLAINS, VALLEYS, AND MOUNTAINS. 
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[If thought advisable, the teacher may here introduce the 
terms mourUain'range and mourUain^aUm, and give some 
explanation. ] 

8. WkcU M a valley f 

A valley im a low place between hills or moun- 
taina. 

9. Point toward any valley that you can see from 
this place. Is it a small valley, which you can see at 
one view, or is it part of a great valley ] What higher 
ground encloses this valley 1 



VIIL^SOMB THINGS ABOUT PLAINS. 

[For Reading.] 

1. You will like to read a little about the diflferent 
kinds of plains. We begin with one kind found in 
some parts of our own country. These are great level 
or wave-like plains, which are called prairies. Perhaps 
some of the pupils who study this book live in a 
prairie country. Those who do need not be told that a 
prairie is an immense plain or common that reaches for 
miles and miles. Long grass grows on it. It is like 
a waving sea of grass. And in the spring it is covered 
with a profusion of beautiful wild-flowers. 

2. In the great prairies or " Plains " in the for west- 
em part of our country you may see great herds of 
buffalo which feeds on the grass. Sometimes the 
prairie takes fire, burning the grass for many miles. 
All living creatures then flee in dismay, for there is 
scarcely anything in the world so terrible, or so out of 
the power of man to control, as a prairie on fire. 




AN OASIS IN THt DCSCRT. 



3. In some parts of the world there are vast sandy 
plains. These are called deserts. One of them is in 
Arabia ; but the greatest of all is in Africa. It is 
caUed the Saha'ra, which means "the ocean without 
water." As there is neither rain nor dew in the desert, 
you will not wonder that no green thing can grow 
there. There is no grass to tread upon. You have 
nothing but the hot, burning sand under your feet. 
The camel can cross the desert, for he can go for days 
without water ; but no animals live in the desert, for 



they could find nothing to eat. The desert of sand is a 
frightful solitude, silent, like the grave. 

4. Yet even in the desert there are here and there 
green spots, where palm-trees grow and wells of water 
are found. Such a spot is called an oasis, and when 
the weary caravans come to one of these they are much 
rejoiced. An old writer once said that the Great Des- 
ert, Sahara, was like a leopard's skin, which has black 
spots on a yellow ground. The yellow ground was the 
sand of the desert ; the spots were the oases. 




^'tm<^^ 



UASSOiNO WILD OATTLI ON THft PAMPAS. 



5. In South America there are some very large 
plains which are called llanos [lah'noes] and others 
which are called pampas. During the hot weather 
the llanos are so parched that they are almost like 
deserts, but every year they are flooded by the rains 
and covered with long grass, like the prairies. On 
the pampas there grows a very beautiful sort of grass 
called pampas grass. The flower is feathery, like a 
reed, and of a silvery-white color. Perhaps you may 
have seen some of it. 

6. The wild horses gallop about these great South 
American plains, and vast herds of wild cattle roam over 
these pastures. The people go out on horseback to catch 
the cattle, and this they do by means of a long rope 
or strip of leather with a slip-knot at one end. This 
is called a lasso. When a man has eaten all he has 
at home, he has only to ride out, with his lasso in his 
hand, among the wild cattle. He can soon throw his 
lasso over the horns of one of them, and bring it to 
the ground. 



IX. — ISLANDS AND LAKES. 

1. What island have you ever seen? Is it surrounded 
by the sea, or by the waters of a river or lake ? 

2. Do you live on the Western Continent, or on one 
of the islands belonging to it 1 
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MAP or THI SAMI ISLAND. 



3. Name any islands you have ever heard o£ What 
is the largest island you have heard of) 

4. Do you think the English live on an island ) Do 
you know the name of a large island from which we 
obtain oranges and sugar 1 

6. What is an island ? 

An island is a portion of land entirely surrounded 
by water. 

6. You have seen a pond ; have you ever seen a 
large pond, called a lake f What was there all around 
the lakel An island is land surrounded by water; 
what is a lake 1 

7. Is a lake in the sea or on the land 1 Then is it 
not an inland sheet of water 1 

8. What is a lake ? 

A lake is an inland sheet of water. 

[The teacher may give an oral explanation of what is meant 
by the head of a lake and the foot of a lake.] 

9. What is the difference between an island and a 
lake? 

An island is land entirely surrounded by water, 
and a lake is water entirely surrounded by land. 

1^^ PapilB may copy the maps of the ialand and the lake. 



MAP OF THC a 



X. — RIVERS. 

1. What river flows through or near this place 1 Is 
it a large or a small river 1 

2. Is a river water or land 1 Is a river in the sea or 
on the land ? 

3. Is a river standing water or running water t 
What does it run into] 

4. What is a river ? 

A river is a stream of water floi>ring into some 
other body of water. 

6. What is (he source of a river ? 

The source of a river is where it rises. 

6. What is the mouth of a river ? 

The mouth of a river is where it flows into some 
other body of water, or empties. 

7. Do you know where the source of the river near 
here is ? Do you know where its mouth is ] 

[It will be well to call attention to the difference between 
a main river and tlie branches that feed it. Show the re- 
semblance to the trunk and branches of a tree. Call out any 
local names for brooks and rivulets. Explain Tributary. '\ 

8. Does the river near here flow into some other 

river] 

1^^ Papilfl may draw the map of a river which has two branches 
and flowB into a bay. 



HISTORY OF A RIVER 
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XL — HISTORY OF A RIVER. 

[For Reading.] 




L Most sdkolais hard 
seen a river ; but perhaps 
ve]y few have ever seen 
a river from its begiH' 
niiig to its end. Let ns 
• ^ inquire into the history 

of a river by tracing the course of the one shown in 
the picture. 

2. How fax can we follow it up as a silver thread 1 
We can follow it into the heart of the hiUs. Kow, 
the beginning, or source^ of a river is always a spring 
in the hills or mountains. Who knows how such a 
spring is fed? It is fed by rain or snow falling on 
the tops of the hills or mountains. 

3. The rain or snow falls on the hill-tops, and part 
of the water sinks into the soil and rocks through little 
chinks or crevices, so that at last the water fills up any 
hollow it finds. When the water has filled such an 
underground basin, it bubbles out in a spring, and runs 
down the hillside, — for you must remember that water 
always seeks the lowest level. It runs down the hill- 
side in rills or rivulets. These, coming together, form 
streams called brooks, creeks, or branches, and these in 
their turn unite to form the larger stream called a river. 

4. Returning to the picture, we see that the tiny 
stream follows the slope of the land, bending several 
times around the foot 

of the mountains. 
Then we see a place 
where it fills a hol- 
low in the land, thus 
forming a lake. From 
the foot of the lake 
the river again flows 
on. It is soon joined 
by another stream, 
which, as it contrib- 
utes its water to the 
first river, is called a 
tributary f as we have 
already learned. The 




THC tUN DRAWS UP VAPOR FROM THE OCEAN. THE VAPOR IS CARRIED IN THC CLOUDS TO TMC 
MOUNTAIN-TOPS. AND TMCRC FALLS AS RAIN OR SNOW. 



united current, always following the slope of the land, 
in a little while falls over a precipice, thus forming a 
waterfall, or cataract. It then flows onward, till at 
last it joins the arm of the sea. 

6. But this is not the whole story of the 
river. You have read that the river at last 
fidls into the ocean. Now you will learn some- 
thing quite strange. The river not only flows 
into the ocean, but it comes up from the ocean. 
6. You have read that the spring, which is 
the source of the river, is made by water trick- 
ling into the soil on hills or mountains. This 
water comes from the rain that falls on the hills and 
mountains. But where does the rain come from) 

7. The heat of the sun is all the time drawing up 
frum the surface of the sea a great deal of moisture 
in the form of vapor, or mist. When the vapor be- 
comes cooler it takes the form of clouds. These clouds 
are like cisterns, and they let fall their water in rain or 
snow, when they are blown to where it is colder, as 
against the chilly tops of mountains. 

8. Perhaps you do not understand why the clouds 
must touch something colder before they will give 
out their water. You will understand by an illustra- 
tion or two. You have seen drops of water gather 
on the outside of a pitcher of ice-water, and you 
have seen moisture settle on the inside of the win- 
dow-panes. The water which settles on the outside 
of the pitcher of ice-water or on the window-pane 
comes from the air in the room, and it settles on the 
pitcher and the window because the surface of the 
pitcher and the window is colder than the air. Some- 
times in summer the ground at night grows colder than 
the air, and then the dew settles down in drops upon 
the grass; but no dew will fall when the ground is 
warmer than the air. When the vapor thus fisJls in 
water it is said to be condensed, 

9. Now we know why it is that the mountain-tops 

condense the vapor 
which is carried 
against them in 
clouds, — it is be- 
cause the mountain- 
tops are colder than 
the clouds. And we 
also see how it is that 
the river comes from 
the sea and goes back 
to the sea, thus per- 
forming a wonderful 
round of circulation, 
to fulfill the wise pur- 
pose of the Creator. 
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The Earth'i inrfaee ii diTidod into 



Xn. — REVIEW AND TEST QUESTIONS. 

(By Sizb rContinentB. 

\ Islands. 
rPlams. 
Land <( By Height i Valleys. 

^ Mountaina. 
r Peninsolas. 

i Capes. 

^Isthmuses. 



By Form. 



and 



Water. 



rTHB Ocean. 



Atlantic 

Pacific 

Indian. 

Arctic 

Antarctic 



Waters partly inland . 



- j QulfiB or Bays. 
I Straits. 



.Waters wholly inland /^^^ 

\ Rivers. 



I. QUESTIONS ON THB TABLE. 

1. What are the two great divisions of the earth's surface ? 

2. How many parts are land and how many water ? 
8. What are the two great divisions of land called f 
4. What are the names of the two continents ? 

6. What is the difference between a continent and an island ? 



1. Plains and valleys are both low ground: what, then, is th< 
difference between them ? 2. What is a mountain ? 

8. What are the three divisions of land with regard to shape ? 

4. What is the difference between a peninsula and a cape f 

5. What is an isthmus ? 

6. What division of water corresponds with an isthmus f 



What names are given to the five oceans ? 
What three divisions of water are partly inland ? 
What two divisions of water are wholly inland f 
With what division of land does a gulf or bay correspond ? 
What is the difference between an island and a lake ? 
What is a river? What is its beginning called f Its ending? 



II. QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

1. What continent do North and South America form ? 

2. What three Grand Divisions in the Eastern Continent ? 
8. What ocean between the eastern part of the Western Con- 
tinent and the western part of the Eastern Continent ? 

4. What ocean west of North and South America ? 

5. What ocean east of Asia ? 

6. In what direction from Asia is the Indian Ocean ? 

7. Point to the Arctic Ocean, — to the Antarctic Ocean. 

8. What is the largest island named on the map ? 

9. Point to a sea between Europe and Africa ; it is called the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

10. Do you see a narrow passage of water joining the Medi- 
terranean Sea with the Atlantic Ocean? What is a narrow 
passage of water joining two larger bodies of water called? 
The name of this passage is the Strait of Gibraltar. 

11. Do you see the narrow neck of land joining North and 
South America ? What is a narrow neck of land joining two 
larger bodies of land called ? The name of this neck of land 
is the Isthmus of Panama. 




AXES, POLES, AND EQUATOR. 
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seot. 1 1 1. -our world. 

L — ON WHAT THE EARTH TURNa 

1. WTiat have toe learned about the earth ? 

'We have learned that the earth is a planet, that it 
turns around every 24 hours, and that it revolves 
arounA the sun in a year of 365 days. 

[In explaining what is meant by the earth's axis, it will be 
well to recur to the subject of day and night Let the teacher 
cause the school globe to rotate in front of the light ; it will 
then be easy for the pupils to answer such questions as these 
that follow.] 

2. When I place this globe before the light, how 
much of it receives the light 1 Which half is in its 
own shadow? Now, as I turn the globe, is there not 
always one half which is in the light, while the other 
half is in the shadow 1 

3. If we suppose the earth to spin round in front 
of the sun, how much will have daylight at one time 1 
What of the opposite half of the earth) 

4. But is it not the sun which appears to wheel 
round in the heavens, and not the earth which turns 
round in front of the suni Do we not speak of the 
sun rising and setting 7 In what direction is sunrise 1 
— sunset 1 

[Let one of the pupils cause the school globe to rotate before 
the light ; then let another carry the light around the station- 
ary globe, showing that in either way every point is in succes- 
sion illuminated. Inquire : " Which is the easier method of 
lighting every part of the globe by turn ? Is it not, then, more 
likely that the earth turns round in front of the sun than that 
the sun wheels around the earth ?" Announce this rotation as 
a fact about which there can be no doubt. State that the earth 
turns round from west to east^ thus causing the sun to seem to 
rise in the east and set in the toesL^ 

6. What causes day and night f 

The earth turns around, one half of its surface be- 
ing always toward the sun ; this half has then day 
and the other night. 

6. H&w often does the earth turn completely around f 
The earth turns completely around in twenty-four 

hours. 

7. Why does the sun appear to rise in the east and 
set in the west f 

Because the earth turns round on itself from west 
to east. 

8. On what does a wheel turn % 

[The earth does not turn on an axle, as a wheel does.] 

9. On what does a top that is set spinning turn % 
[The earth does not turn on a peg, or pivot, as a spinning- 
top does.] 

10. On what does a soap-bubble which you blow so 
as to make it revolve turn, or on what does a small 
round india-rubber balloon turn when you cause it to 



revolve 1 Have these any axle to turn on, like the 
wheel] Have they any peg, like the topi 

[You do not know what the balloon or the soap-bubble 
turns on? Well, each turns on itself. Still, can you not 
think of a line on which it moves? This line, since you 
merely imoffine it, is an imaginary line. The earth turns on 
an imaginary line. This is called the earth's axis.] 

11. On what does the earth turn round, or rotate f 
The earth turns round, or rotates, on its axis. 

12. What is the axis of the earth ? 

The axis of the earth is the imaginary line on 
which the earth rotates. 



y^SomSLt 




XL — NORTH AND SOUTH POLES. 

[If the teacher has made it plain to the pupils that the axis of 
the earth is the imaginary line on which the earth rotates, it 
will be easy for them to understand that there are two points 
which do not move at aU, but may turn on themselves. The 
teacher should guard against the pupil's forming a material con- 
ception from the word ** pole," by stating that this is a Greek 
word meaning turning-point.] 

L What are the Poles of the 
earth? 

The Poles are the ends of the 
earth's axis. 

2. What pupils have ever seen 
the North Starl 

[Let the teacher put the pupils in 
the way of observing the North Star. 
Then tell them that there is a part of the earth where, if we 
were there, we should see the North Star shining directly above 
our heads. This point directly under the North Star is called 
the North Pole. It is the most northern of the two turning- 
points of the earth's axis.] 

3. What names 
are given to the 
Poles? 

The North Pole 
and the South 
Pole. 

4. What is the 
North Pole f 

The North Pole 
is the end of the 
earth's axis near- 
est to the North 
Star. It is the 
most northern 
point on the earth. 

5. What is the 
South Pole f 

The South Pole 
is the opposite 
end of the earth's axis, and is the part of the earth 
farthest from the North Star. 
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6. WhcU^ then^ ii really fneant by direction North 
and South? 

North is toward the North Pole; Booth !• toward 
the South Pole. 

Note. — Ab far as we know, no human being has ever yet 
been at either the North or South Pole. Many braye explorers 
have sailed northward into the icy seas to reach the North Pole, 
but have been driven bock by the cold, unable to force their 
way to it. Other gallant captains have never retained, hav- 
ing perished in the regions of eternal snow and ice. In another 
part of the book the pupil will find an account of the Polar 
Expeditions of Franklin, Kane, and others. 



nL— THE EQUATOR. 

[The best preparation for understanding what the Equator is, 
and what it ia /or, is to begin by pointing it out on the school- 
globe. Such questions as the following may be asked.] 

L What is the shape of the school-globe 1 What 
does this globe represent ] Turn the globe once : on 
what does it turn ? 

2. Place your finger on the most northerly point of 
the globe: what is that point called 1 What is the 
point directly opposite called) 

3. Put your finger half-way between the Poles, on 
the black line which extends entirely around the globe. 
This circle is called the Equator. 

4. Is this circle any nearer to the Norfch Pole than 
it is to the South Pole, or is it just midway between 
the two 1 

[Tlus line is called the Equator, because it divides tha 9ur/ac$ 
of the earth equally between the North and South Pole, That 
half of the earth's surface which is between the Equator and the 
North Pole is called the Northern Hemisphere ; the other half 
is called the Southern Hemisphere.] 

6. What is the Equator on the 
9chool-gl6be 7 

The Bquator is a oirola around 
the globe, midway between the 
Poles. 

6. What does it represent f 
It represents the earth's sur- 
fiioe as divided into a Northern 
and a Southern hemisphere. 

[You must not suppose there is any such line drawn on the 
earth itself. Still, we may think of, or imagine, such a line ; 
and I will tell you why it is very useful to imagine such a line, 
and why we mark it on maps and globes. The sun shines on 
the earth in such a way that there is a broad belt where the 
weather is very hot all the year round, and the Equator is just 
in the middle of this belt.] 

7, What does the Equator mark f 

The Equator, half-way between the Poles, marks 
the middle of a broad belt around the earth, where 
the sun is very hot all the year round. 




IV. -SITUATION OF PLACEa 
CFor Reading.] 

1. If a fly should alight on an orange, and we 
wished to tell a peison exactly on what part of the 
orange the fly is, do you think it would be easy to 
do 80 ] Certainly it would not, for we have nothing 
to go by in telling where the fly is. 

2. When we wish to tell a person where a particular 
house or building in a city is, we say that it is in a 
certain street, between such and such streets. Thus 
you have often heard persons making a statement 
something like this : '* The postK)ffice is on the right- 
hand side of Main Street, between Pine and Poplar." 
In like manner, to help us tell the location of places, 
all school-globes and maps have certain lines drawn up 
and down and across them. 

3. The half of the earth's surface which is between 
the Equator and the North Pole is called the Northern 
Hemisphere ; the other half, between the Equator and 
the South Pole, is called the Southern Hemisphere. 
Now, you wiU notice that there are several circles 

drawn around the 
school-globe, both 
to the north of the 
Equator and south 
of it, as in this di- 
agram. They are 
drawn parallel with 
the Equator, and 
are called parallels 
of latitude. By 
means of these 
lines we can tell the 
latitude of a place, 

that is, its distance from the Equator toward the North 

Pole or toward the South Pole. 

4. I will tell you how this is done. We suppose 
the distance from the Equator to the North Pole to be 
divided into 90 parts, called degrees, and the same 
horn the Equator to the South Pole. If a school-globe 
or a map were large enough, we might draw so many 
of these parallel circles that each one of the 90 degrees 
would be between two circles, but generally on globes 
the space between two circles represents ten of the 
90 degrees. Each degree is a distance of nearly 70 
ordinary miles ; hence, as from the Equator to either 
Pole is 90 degrees, the distance is about 6,300 milea 

5. We reckon latitude from the Equator, where 
latitude is 0, that is, where it begins, and count north- 
ward to the North Pole 90 degrees. We count the 
same number from the Equator to the South Pole. 
A place or a country which lies to the north of the 
Equator is said to be in north latitude, and one which 
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lies to the south of the Equator is said to be in south 
latitude. 

6. It is not enough that we are able to speak of a 
place as north or south from the Equator: we must 
have the means of denoting its position east or west. 
For this purpose we draw a number of semicircles 
from the North to the South Pole, called Meridians. 
With these we measure longitude, which means lo- 
cality east or west from some fixed point. 

7. But east or 




MUuoiANS OF UMorruoi. 



west from what? 
We must fix upon 
some meridian as 
the starting-point 
for reckoning. On 
many American 
maps the meridian 
of Washington, the 
capital of our coun- 
try, is chosen ; but 
the meridian most 
used is that of 
Greenwich, near 
London, where there is a famous naval observatory. 
Calling the meridian of Greenwich zero, we count lon- 
gitude eastward 180 degrees, that is, half-way round 
the globe, and also westward the same distance. 

v. — LATTTUDB AND LONGITUDE. 

L What is the latitude of a place f 

The latitude of a place is its distance in degrees north 
or south of the Equator. 

Note. — A degree (marked *) is the 860th part of any circle. 
The 60th part of a degree is called a minute (marked 0- 

2. Haw is latitude reckoned f 

Latitude is reckoned thus : North latitude, fix)m the 
Equator, where the latitude is zero, to the North Pole, 
which is in 90° north latitude ; South latitude, from 
the Equator to the South Pole, which is in 90* south 
latitude. 

3. What is the longitude of a place 9 

The longitude of a place is its distance east or west 
from some given meridian, called the first meridian. 

4. How is longitude reckoned f 

Longitude is reckoned from the first meridian both 
eastward and westward 180°, or half-way around the 
globe. 

Note. — The length of every degree of latitude is 69} miles. 
The length of a degree of longitude is not uniform : it is 69| 
miles at the Equator ; but the degrees constantly lessen from 
the Equator to the Poles, wh^re they cease to have any length. 




OIRCOT AND tLANTINa RAYS. 



VL — HOT WEATHER AND COLD. 
L Where does our heat come from f 
Otir heat comes from the rays of the son. 

2. Is not the weather sometimes very hot where we 
live, and sometimes very cold 1 What is our hot sea- 
son called) What is our cold season calledl 

3. Which is the hottest time of the day, — noon or 
morning or evening t 

[The teacher may explain that the reason why it is hotter at 
noon than in the morning or evening is the reason why it is 
hotter in summer than in winter ; and the reason why it is 
hotter at noon and in summer than it is in the morning and 
in winter is the reason why in some parts of the world it is 
always very hot and in other parts altoays very cold.] 

4. When do the sunbeams 
give the most heat 9 

The sunbeams give the 
most heat when they fall 
most direotly upon any 
part of the earth. 

5. When do the sunbeams 
give the lecut heat 9 

The sunbeams give the 
least heat when they fall 
the most slantingly. 

Note. — This cut shows why the sun's rays give most heat 
when they shine directly overhead, and less and less heat ac- 
cording as they fall in a slanting manner. A represents four 
rays. When the sun shines directly, all four fall upon the same 
space on which only the three slanting rays, B, faU, and only 
the one still more slanting ray, C, iaHa. The more sunbeams 
the greater heat 

6. At what time of the day do the sun's rays fall 
most directly, or from most nearly over our heads 1 
At what time of the day do the sun's rays slant ofif 
the most? Why, then, is it hotter at noon than in 
the morning ] Why is it cooler in the evening than 
at noon? 

[The teacher may continue the oral explanation somewhat as 
follows : *' Now, just as the sunbeams fall more directly at noon 
than in the morning or evening, so they fall more directly dur- 
ing the summer season than during the winter season.** State 
that the part of the world where we live is in sunmier tipped 
toward the sun, and therefore his beams fall directly upon 
us; our part of the world is in winter turned partly away 
from the sun, and hence his beams then fall upon us in a 
slanting manner.] 

7. Why do we receive most heat from the sun in sum- 
mer^ and least heat in winter 9 

We receive most heat from the son in summer 
because then his rays are most direct, and least 
heat in winter because then his rays are most 
slanting. 

8. Why is it always hot in places near the Equator 9 
It is always hot near the Equator, because the 

sun alw^ays shines nearly directly there. 
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9. Why is it always cold in places near the Poles f 
It is always oold in places near the Poles, because 
there the son does not shine for months, and when 
it does shine, the rays always fall very slantingly. 



Vn. — CLIMATR — A JOURNEY. 

CFor Reading.] 




•OCNI IN THt HOT LANDS. 



the sun does not rise at all. The long, freezmg polar 
night has set in, and we have only the light of the 
moon and stars. We dress in the warm fur of the seal, 
and remain shut up in our cabin, except when occasion- 
ally taking a sledge-ride with our teams of Eaqaimaux 



1. We are now to learn about the climate in differ- 
ent parts of the globe ; and in order the better to un- 
derstand the subject we will imagine ourselves trav- 
elers, and suppose that we are in the region of the 
Equator, near the mouth of the Amazon River, in 
South America. 

2. It is in the month of January, but the sun at 
noon is nearly overhead, and the weather is very hot. 
We begin to travel northward by land. We pass 
through forests of palms and many other kinds of trees 
new to us ; the woods abound in monkeys, parrots, 
humming-birds, and many other birds of brilliant 
plumage. We pass by plantations of bananas, oranges, 
coffee, sugar-cane, and cotton. We reach the Isthmus 
of Panama in March, and find no marked change 
in climate, plants, or animals. We take a steamer 
on the eastern side of the Isthmus, at Aspinwall, and 
reach New York near the close of the month, just as 
the snow is melting away after a long, cold winter. 

3. We now join an exploring expedition for the 
Arctic Ocean, or North Polar Sea. As we sail north 
over the Atlantic up Baf&n Bay, and along the shores 
of Greenland, the days grow longer and longer as we 
proceed far up in the icy seas. Finally the sun does 
not set at alL It circles round and round in the sky, 
making a continual day two months long. Our way 
is blocked by the ice, and we land on the coast of 
Greenland. 

4. Nothing is growing on the land except a few 
mosses ; the mountains are covered with ice and snow. 
Our ship is suddenly caught in the ice, and we are 
forced to winter here. First, we have a short night 
two hours long; then the nights grow longer, until 
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dogs. We are near the spot where the gallant Kane 
passed two winters and summers. 

5. After a cheerless night of two months, the wel- 
come fetce of the sun is again seen ; the nights grow 
shorter and the days longer, until we have no night 
at aU. Our ship is thawed out, and we set sail for 
New York. 



Vm.— ZONES OF CUMATB. 
tr A Mhodl-globe ihoald be ued to muitmta this liion. 
L What is meant hy the ditnate of a placet 
The climate of a place means the kind of weather, 
whether hot or cold, wet or dry, at that plaoei 

2. Where is the hottest part of the earth's surfcux f 
The hottest part of the earth's surface is in a 

broad beltp 3,000 miles wide, extendins on each 
side of the Bqoator. 

3. What is this belt called f 
It is called the Torrid Zone. 

NoTB. — Torrid means scorching or roasting. Z(ms means 
belt. 
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4. Where are the coldest parts of the earth f 

The coldest parts are in the region of the Poles. 

6. What names are given to these parts ? 

The ree;lon around the North Pole Is called the 
North Frigid Zone, and that around the South Pole 
is called the South Frigid Zone. 

Note. — Frigid means cold or freezing. 

6. Whai is the name of the belt^ or zone, between the 
North Frigid and the Torrid Zone i 

The North Temperate Zone. 
NoTB. — Temperate means moderate. 

7. What is the name of the zone between the South 
Frigid and the Torrid Zone f 

The South Temperate Zone. 

[The teacher may now give the names of the bonndary drdes 
of climate, — the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles, pointing out these circles on the 
school-globe, and showing them on the wall-map of the hemi- 
spheres. ] 



IX. — GLOBE AND MAP EXERCISE ON CLIMATE. 

1^^ If there is no globe in ■chool, theie qvMtions maybe answered 
from an ontline map of the hemispheres. 

L Point out on the school-globe the circle called the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the circle called the Tropic of 
Capricorn. What zone is between these 1 

2. Add 23^ to 23^, and tell bow many degrees in 
width is the Torrid Zone. Each d^ree is 70 miles; 
what, then, is the width of the Torrid Zone in miles ? 

3. Which of the Grand Divisions of land are partly 
in this zone 1 The greater parts of which two grand 
divisions are in this zone? 

4. Point out the Arctic Circlet Which zone lies 
within this circle, around the North Polel What 
lands are partly within the North Frigid Zone ] 

5. Point out the Antarctic Circle. What zone lies 
within this cirole and around the South Pole t 

6. Point out the North Temperate Zone : between 
what two circles is it 1 Which of the Grand Divisions 
arc mostly in this zone t In which zone is the United 
States) 

7. Between what two dotted circles is the South 
Temperate Zone t Which of the Grand Divisions ex- 
tend into this zone? 

8. Study carofully the map given below, and bring 
in for to-morrow, written out on paper, the names of 
the hottest countries ; for the next day, the names of 
the temperate countries ; and for the day following, the 
names of the coldest countries. 
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X. — CLIMATE BY HEIGHT. 

CFor Reading.] 

1. We have not learned all about climate merely 
because 'we have learned that places at or near the 
Equator are hottest, and that the heat becomes less and 
less according as we go toward either Pole ; for it i& 
not always the case that places in the Torrid Zone have 
a scorching climate. In some parts of the Torrid Zone 
it is quite mild, in other parts it is cold, in still other 
parts there is perpetual snow. 

2. You may notice on the map of South America 
(see page 94) the Andes Mountains^ in the western 
part. Now, on their summits, right at the Equator, 
lies snow which never melts. Could any part of the 
world be hotter than the scorching plains of Equatorial 
Africa? Surely not; and yet "Mount Kilimanjaro^, 
which is crossed by the Equator, wears a white crown 
of snow all the year round. How is this 1 

3. We have, most of us, dimbed a mountain in sum- 
mer-time. Even though the weather was quite hot at 
the foot of the mountain, we found, if the mountain was 
a lofty one, that when we reached the summit the air 
was cool. If we had taken a thermometer with us, we 
should have noticed that the heat, or temperature, as it 
\& called, was many degrees less than in the plain be- 
low. Perhaps some pupils have been to the top of 
Mount Washington, which is in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. Those who have done so know 
that in the hottest July day the air is so chilly that 
fires and overcoats are needed to keep one comfortable 
on the chilly summit. 

4. This shows us that, as we ascend heights, the air 
becomes cool, cooler, cold, colder, till at last we reach 
the line of perpetual snow. This is a regular rule, or, 
as men of science say, a law of nature. And it will 
greatly help us to understand about different countries 
if we remember this rule. It will help us, for instance, 
to understand how in Mexico, a countiy to the south 
of us, the coast has the burning climate of the Torrid 
Zone, while the interior, which is a high table-land, 
enjoys everlasting spring. How strange it is that, 
by ascending a mountain three miles high, we can, 
even at the Equator, pass through all climates, from 
that of the Torrid to that of the Frigid Zone I 

CFor Recitation.] 

L What effect has height, or altitvde, on the climate 
of a place f 

Heat always becomes less as we ascend heights. 

2. On what two things, then, does the climate of a 
place greatly depend ? 

The climate of a place depends greatly on latitude, 
or distance from the Equator, and on altitude, or 
height into the sky. 



XI. — PLANTa 

[Develop orally eomewhat as follows : I will name a grain, 
com : you may name another. 1 will name a ratable, potatoes : 
you may name another. 1 will name a tree, the pins4ru : you 
may name another. Com grows from the ground; what else 
grows from the ground ? Things that grow from the ground are 
called plants. All the plants found in a country are called the 
vegetation of that country.] 

L What are plants f 

Plants are all things which groir from the ground. 

2. Name all the kinds of grain that grow in the 
State in which you reside; — all the kinds of vege- 
tables. Name the kinds of fruit that grow in your 
part of the country ; — the wild berries. 

3. Name all the kinds of trees growing in your part 
of the country. Name five garden flowers, — five wild 
flowers. Name two kinds of grasses which the fanners 
raise. 

4. What kinds of fruits from the Torrid Zone have 
you ever eaten 1 What spices have you tasted t From 
what countries do we obtain our coflee t Do tea and 
coffee grow in this country ] 

[The question whether all kinds of plants can grow where we 
live should now he raised. " Can we grow oranges here in the 
open air ? No. Where, then, — in a hot-house ? Yes. We can 
grow oranges in a hot-house, because there is a great amount 
of heat in the hot-house, and the orange-tree is a plant that 
will not ripen without a great amount of heat" Now state 
that there are some parts of the world which we may call 
natural hot-houses, and of course in these countries oranges 
will grow in the open air.] 

5. It is very hot in the great desert in Africa, yet 
scarcely anything grows there ] Can you think of any 
reason for this? Can we make flowers grow in our 
gardens or grain in our fields, unless they get water? 

g. What two things are required in order that plants 
may grow f 

Plants require heat and moisture. 

7. WTiat rule regarding the growth of plants can you 
give ? 

The hotter and more moist a country is the more 
rapidly do plants grow. 

8. In what zone are the hottest parts of the ^arth ] 
What kind of vegetation may we expect to find there 1 

9. Where are the coldest parts of the earth ? Bo 
you suppose in the Arctic liegion there can be many 
plants ? Do you suppose there can be any large plants ? 

10. In which zone do we live ? In our part of the 
world do many different kinds of plants grow 1 Can 
we raise aU kinds of plants 1 Why not 1 

IL What of vegetation in the Torrid Zone f 

The Torrid Zone is noted for its Invariant Tege- 

tation, especially in those parts where rains are 

abundant. 
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rThe Palm. 


'Nutmeg. 




rThe Pine. 


.^^ J The Mahogany. g^^ 

'^^•"•i The India-rubber. ""*^ 


Cinnamon. 
Pepper. 


Forest Trees. • 


The Oak. ^ ^^. ^ f Cotton. 


^The Banian, etc. 


^Cloves, etc 




The Maple. L Hemp, etc. 




fRice. 




LThe Beech, etc. 




BananMt 




r Wheat 


r Apples. 


FoodPlaDto....J 


Dates. 




Com. 


Pears. 




Cocoa-nuts. 


FoodPlaats. \ 


Rye. FniitB..H 


Peaches. 




^Sugar-cane, etc. 




Potatoes. 
.Garden Vegetables. 


Plums. 
.Grapes. 


12. WhcU of vegetatvm in the Temperate Zmesf 


13. What of vegeUUian in the Frigid Zones f 


The Temperate Zones produce a great variety of 


The only vegetation of these icy regions consists 


oaefol plants, snob aa are 


found in our own country. 


of a few mosses and dwarfed willows and birches. 



XU— PLANTS USEFUL TO BfAH 
CFor Reading.] 



1. How many 
plants there are 
which are usefdl to 
man, and in how 
many ways they are 
useful I First we 
have plants which 
supply us with food. 
Among these the 
most important are 
the grains, as wheat, 
com, rice, etc. Next 
to the grains are the 
roots and vegetables 
we eat Such are the 
potato, Lrish and 
sweet, the yam, so 
much used in hot 
countries, together 
with the beet, rad- 
ish, onion, cucum- 
ber, asparagus, to- 
mato, cauliflower, 
pease, beans, eta 

2. The fruits of 
the earth likewise minister to the wants of man. You 
have all eaten the common fruits that grow in the Tem- 
perate Zone, such as apples, peara, and peaches ; and no 
doubt you have eaten various tropical fruits, as the 
orange, banana, pineapple, etc. Fruits are a great arti- 
cle of food in hot countries. Thus the date, which is the 
fruit of a palm-tree, is io the people of Africa what 
com and wheat are to us ; the banana is the chief arti- 
cle of food in the hot countries of America ; and the 
bread-fruit tree supplies the islandera of the Pacific 
Ocean with their principal sustenance. 

3. Many plants furmsh condiments and spices used 
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in the jr^paiation 
of food, as sugar, 
the oil of the olive, 
pepper, mustard, 
ginger, cinnamon, 
allspice, and va- 
nilla. From other 
plants drinks, or bev- 
erageSf are made. 
Some of these are 
not alcoholic, as tea, 
coffee, and chocolate ; 
othera are alcoholic, 
as wine, ale, whis- 
key, gin, brandy, etc. 
From still another 
class of plants we 
derive our dmgs and 
medicines, — cam- 
phor, opium, myrrh, 
senna, sarsaparilla, 
rhubarb, quinine, 
jalap, ipecacuanha, 
and many othera, — 
but, as the names 
are long and the things not agreeable, we need say 
nothing about them. 

4. Plants used for clothing-material and in the arts 
come next in importance. From the cotton plant we 
get our cotton cloth, and from flax we obtain linen. 
The various woods are used in building our houses and 
ships and in cabinet-work. Among the more valuable 
woods are oak, teak, cedar, mahogany, rosewood, laurel, 
and satin-wood. We obtain dye-stuflfe fit)m indigo, 
madder, brazil-wood, logwood, etc. ; perfumery from 
various flowere and leaves ; india-robber from the india- 
rubber tree ; and tobacco from the tobacco plant. 
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Xm. — ANIMALS. 

[The teacher will find this a good opportanity to engage the 
pupils in a conversational lesson on what they know in regard 
to the natural history of such foreign animals as they have seen. 
The subject may be developed somewhat as follows : Everything 
that walks, or creeps, or runs, or flies, or swims, or eats, is called 
an AnimaL There are many thousand different kinds of animals 
on the earth, and in the air and sea. Some of them, such as the 
elephant and whale, are very large ; others are so small that they 
cannot be seen without a microscope. Let the teacher now give 
the classification of animals into beasts, birds, fishes, etc.] 

L Each pupil may name some animal that lives in 
this part of the country, and at the same time tell 
whether it is a beast, a bird, a £sh, a reptile, or an 
insect) 

2. Pupils may 
write on their slates 
a list of the names 
of all the animals 
which they have 
seen in menageries, 
or public parks or 
gardens, but which 
do not belong to our 
part of the world. 

3. What animal 
in Arabia and Africa 
takes the place of the 
horse 1 What great 
animal takes the 
place of the horse in 
India? What ani- 
mals do the Esqui- 
mau use in drawing 
their sleds. 

4. What animals 
in this part of the 
country are used for 
food 1 What kinds 
of fish do we catch 

here for food t What other animals that are used as 
food have you ever heard of 1 

6. Do you know of au> animals from which we 
obtain material for clothing 1 What are our boots and 
shoes made of 1 What is silk ? What is furl 



Blid* 



r Ostrich. 
.J Parrot 
[_ Humming-bird, ete. 



(Elephant 
Rhinoceros. 
Hippopotamus. 
Girafie, etc. 

(Ants. 
Flies. 
Scorpions. 
Tarantulas, etc 

rGoriUa. 
"rSlSf The Ape. 

L Orang-outang, etc. 

2. What can you tell about the animals of the Frigid 
Zones? 

The Frigid Zones are remarkable for their scarci- 
ty of animal life. 



(Lion. 
Tiger. 
Leopard. 
Hyena, etc. 



r Crocodile. 

•< Boa-constrictor. 

L Anaconda, etc. 




Whale, Seal, Walrus. 

Fmvbesrinc Animals. 

White Bear, Sahle, 
Ermine, etc 

3. What of the 
animaU of the Tem- 
perate Zones f 

The Temi>erate 
Zones are noted for 
the great ntunber 
of animals nsefol 
to man. 



Antmalfc 

Horse, Hog, Ox, Dog, 
Sheep, Cat, etc 



wndi 

Bear, Wolf, BufEdo, 
Deer, etc. 



Bee, Silk-worm, Flies, 
Mosquitoes, etc. 



Such as are common 
in the United States. I 



XrV. — ANIMALS BY ZONES. 

L What can you tell about the animals of the Torrid 
Zone? 

The wild animals of the Torrid Zone are noted for 
their size, strength, or fierceness; the birds, for their 
brilliant plumage ; the reptiles, for their size ; and the 
insects, for their great number and poisonous nature. 



XV.— REVIEW AND TEST QUESTIONS. 



X. Why U it hotter at noon than in the morning? 

9. In what season does the aun shine most directly? 

3. What is meant by the climate of a place ? 

4. What is the name of the hottest cone ? 

5. In which cone do you live ? 

6. In which hemisphere is the South Temperate Zone? 

7. Where are the Frigid Zones ? 

8. What has height to do with heat? 

9. What do plants require? 

xo. Write out the names of the animals shown In the pic- 
ture above. 



RACES OF MEN. — WANTS OF MAN. 
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seot. IV. -man on the earth. 

L— RACES OF MEN. 

L What pupils have ever seen an Indian 1 What 
pupils have ever seen a Chinaman? Which has a 
copper-colored skin, and long, straight black hair? 
Which has a yellow complexion, and eyes "which turn 
downward at the inner comers? 

2. How many races are there ? 

Five races : the "White Race, the Tellow Race, the 
Black Race, the Brown Race, and the Red Race. 

[Let the teacher explain that these various races do not all 
live in the same manner, and are not equally intelligent or 
powerful When races differ in regard to their way of Uving 
and their intelligence, we say that they differ in civilization.] 

3. What are races that are hut little civilized called f 
They are called savages, or barbarians. 

4. What are races tJiat are half civilized called f 
They are called semi-civilised races. 

6. What are the most intelligent and strongest races — 
those thcU lead the world — called ? 
They are called civilised races. 

6. What can you say of the 
White Race f 

The "White Race, also 
called the Caucasian, is the 
most powerful, and includes 
the greatest number of peo- 
ple. 

Note. — The United States and 
Europe are peopled chiefly by this 
race. They are the most highly 

civilized race. Most of the nations belonging to this race 
believe in the Christian religion. 

7. What can you say of the 
Yellow Race f 

The Tellow, or Mongo- 
lian, Race ranks in numbers 
next to the "Wliite Race. 

Note. — The home of this race 
is principally in Asia. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese belong to it. 
The people belonging to this race 
are semi-civilized nations. They 
have written languages and have manufactures and commerce, 
but are not so well educated or so improved as the White Race. 
They are not Christians. 

8. What can you say of the 
Black Race f 

The Black, or Negro, Race 
is found chiefly in Africa. 

Note. — Most of the tribes be- 
longing to this race are savages, 
though some of them are much 
more advanced than others. They 







are generally superstitious, and worship idols ; hence they are 
called savages. In the United States are many Colored People 
who are Christians and are civilized. 

9. What can you say of the 
Brovm Race f 

The Brown People, or 
Malays, have their home 
principally on the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Note. — The Malays are few 
in number, compared with the 
White, Yellow, or Black races. 
They are not much civilized. 

Some are savages, but others have been converted to Christianity 
by missionaries from our country and England. 

10. What can you say of 
the Red Race, 

The Indians, or Red Peo- 
ple, live In some parts of 
North America and of 
South America. 

Note. — The Indians of North 
America are the descendants of 
the aborigines who were found 
there on its discovery. As white 
people settled the colonies and States, the Indians were little 
by little driven westward, till now they are almost entirely 
confined to the region of the Far West They are few in num- 
ber and are mostly savages and pagans. The Indians of South 
America number several millions, and many of them are partly 
civilized. 




n. — WANTS OF MAN. 

[For Reading.] 

1. What is there without which we should very soon 
diet Why, food. We need food to keep us alive; 
hence we call it one of the needs, or wants, of mankind. 

2. Now if you think a little, you will see that all 
people cannot have the same kind of food. Indeed, the 
same kind of food would not be good for the health of 
people in every part of the world, for food which is 
healthful to people in one part may be quite unsuited 
to those in another part. Thus, in very not countries 
the best food consists of vegetable food, — grain and 
fruits ; and we find that in such countries these things 
grow in great abundance. But the people of very cold 
climates could not live on vegetable food alone. They 
need such food as will produce beat in the body. 
Nothing produces heat so rapidly as animal food, and 
especially oils. Hence it is that the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic Begion live mainly on the fat of the seal, the oil 
of the whale, and such articles. To us it is very un- 
pleasant to think of eating such things, but they are 
the very best food for very cold climates. 

3. There is another want of mankind. It is clothing. 
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True, in some of the hottest parts of the world people 
require very little clothing; yet even here nature 
teaches them to use some covering for their bodies. 
In our own country we could not possibly do without 
clothing ; for if we wore none we should perish in the 
cold winter. It is the same in all the great countries 
as in our own ; for all great nations live in the Temper- 
ate zones, and you know that in these zones the winters 
are very cold. In the far northern regions, and espe- 
cially in the Arctic zones, the very warmest clothing, 
such as the skins of animals, must be used. These are 
worn by the Esquimaux of North America and by the 
Laplanders of Europe. 

4. Food and clothing are two wants of mankind. 
A third want is that of shelter. Even the lower ani- 
mals construct for themselves some kind of shelter. 
You have only to think of the house of the beaver, the 
den of the wolf, the cell of the bee, the nest of the 
bird. Probably men in very early times lived in caves 
no better than bears' dens ; and, even yet, the huts and 
dwellings of many savage tribes are very rude. On 
page 124 you may see a picture of an African hut; 
on page 92, a picture of an Indian wigwam ; on page 
44, a picture of an Esquimau snow-house; and on 
page 95, a picture of a dwelling on stilts, such as 
we find in some parts of South America. 

5. In countries which have made much progress men 
have learned to build large, durable, and beautiful 
houses. The Egyptians and the Greeks could build 
splendid temples, but the dwellings of the people were 
generally small and mean-looking. The knights and 
barons of Europe in the Middle Ages had very strong 
castles, the mere ruins of which strike a visitor with 
wonder and awe; yet the great mass of the people 
lived in miserable hovels, and even poor people have 
now more comforts in their houses than gentlemen had 
then in theirs. Have you ever seen a New England 
village, with its pretty white-painted cottages nestling 
among the trees ? It is a very handsome sight. 



ni — OUR WANTS: FOOD. 

L What %s the first need or want of man f 
The need or want of food. 

2. Name something that we eat Mutton. Name 
another article of food. Bread. Name six other ai^ 
tides of food. Write on your slates this bill of fare 
of a Christmas dinner. 

Turkey — CranberrieB. 
Potatoes — Celery. 
Bill of Fare..... * Salt — Pepper. 

Mince Pie — Almonds. 
. Raisins — Coffee. 



3. How many different articles of food are namedl 
Kule your slates in three columns and write the arti- 
cles of animal food in the first, the articles of vege- 
table food in the second, and the article of mmeral 
food in the third column. 

4. How many kinds of food are used by man t 
Three kinds of food are used by man. — aTHmai 

food, vegetable food, and mineral food. 

5. Is the same food eaten in all climates f 

In hot climates the food used is chiefly vegetable, 
in cold climates chiefly animal, and in temperate 
climates both animal and vegetable. 

tr TlM teaehflr ihoiild write this table on the Uackboard, ead 
make tlie topioi the basis of wreiBl eoiiT«natioiial Immm 

TABLS OF FOOD. 

Beaata J 1^<>™®^C... Meats. 

I Wild Game.. J ^'T^ 

\Pnine. 
«i. .. f Domestic.. Ponltry. 
AiniUL ^^"^Hwiwrwn.! Forest. 



twQd Game.. 



I Praizie. 

[Lakes. 
K«hes jseaa. 

I Bivers. 

(Pototoea. 
Beeta. 
OnioDB, etc. 

Sugar. 
Tea. 

Lettaoe. 
VaowABLE. \ I Cabbage, eto. 

{Wheat- 
Rye. 
Com, etc 

Apples. 

Fruits \ PcwAm. 

Nuts. 

Melons, etc. 
KoTB. — Water and Salt aie called inorganic substanoes^ 



Stalks and Leares.. 



Grains.. 



IV. — OUB WANTS: CLOTHING. 

L What is a second need ortoant of man f 
The need of olothing. 



The following table maj be made the basis of a 
TABUB OF OIiOTHING-MATKBIAI.. 

ANIMAL I W^l» ^» ^^«'- 

I Silk, Horns, Ivory. 



y BOSTABLB . 



Mineral. 



Cotton, 
Linen. 
Caoutchouc. 
. Gutta-percha. 
Iron. 

Brass (Copper and Zinc). 
Steel 



WANTS AND OCCUPATIONS OF MAN. 
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2. What is wool? What articles of dress are made 
from woolen goods) [Let the teacher give some ac- 
count of the processes of shearing, carding, spinning, 
and weaving.] 

3. Is fur much worn in this part of the country 1 
What animals valuable for fur can you name? In 
what countries do you suppose people dress in fur 
garments? [The teacher may give some account of 
the fur-bearing animals, — where found, mode of cap- 
ture, etc.] 

4. What is leather? How many kinds of leather 
can you name ? What kinds are our boots and shoes 
made of? Did you ever see a tannery? What do 
they do there? 

6. What articles of ladies' dress are made of silk? 
What articles of men's wear are made of silk ? Give 
one reason why silk is such a good material for dress. 
Give a second reason. Give a third. [The teacher 
should tell the pupils about the silk-worm, and the 
process of obtaining sUk &om the cocoons.] 

6. You have heard store-keepers speak of calicoes 
and prints: what article are these made of? Is cot- 
ton an animal substance or a vegetable substance? 
Does cotton grow in this port of our country? In 
what part of the United States does it grow? [Let 
the teacher briefly describe the process of carding, 
spinning, and weaving.] 

7. Are linen goods as much used as cotton goods ? 
What plant is linen made from? Is flax grown in 
your State? Have you ever seen it growing? [The 
teacher may give some information regarding flax and 
its manufacture into linen.] 



v. — OUR WANTS: SHELTER. 

L What is a third want which we fed and which must 
he supplied f 
The want of shelter. 

2. Do you know of any large building that is now 
going up in this place ? What is used in its construc- 
tion ? Name as many things as you can think of that 
are used. 

[The teacher may give papils the term buUding'fnaterial ; 
she will also do well to put the following table od the black- 
board, and treat the topic orally.] 

TABI.B OF BUIIiDINO-BIATKKIAIiB. 

[Wood. 

Vegetable J ck)tton and Linen Goths. 

I Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha. 

Mineral i ^"ck, Stone, Iron. 

\ Lead, Glass, Paints. 

Animal Skins. 



VL- OCCUPATIONS OF MBN. 
[For Reading.] 

1. If we were like some savage trihes, we should 
have very few wants, and these would be easily sup- 
plied. Suppose we lived in a country where bread- 
fruit or banana-trees grow in plenty and without 
any care from man, we should only have to pluck the 
fruit to get what food we wanted. In such a coun- 
try the people can go almost without clothing, and 
as for shelter they can build huts of as simple a kind 
as the nest a bird builds of straw and twigs. 

2. In a land such as this a family might live with- 
out needing the help of any other persons. Every 
man would be his own farmer, mechanic, and builder. 

3. But in our country, and in all other countries 
where the people are powerful and rich and wise and 
free, it is very different. For first, all great nations 
live in climates where nature does not furnish ready 
to hand what we need for our food, clothing, and 
shelter. We have to exert ourselves to procure what 
will supply our wants. And, secondly, in the strong- 
est and most intelligent nations the wants of people 
are much more numerous than the wants of savages. 
Just think how many things we require in order, in 
the first place to live, and in the second place to live 
comfortably / 

4. In a civilized country a man instead of being 
his own farmer and mechanic and builder, as in sav- 
age countries, does only one thing. Some persons 
raise grain and vegetables and fruit and cattle. All 
they raise over and above what they want for them- 
selves they selL Other persons are busy making cot- 
ton and woolen cloths, boots and shoes, farming tools, 
and many other things. The farmer needs these things, 
and those who make them need the farmer's grain and 
beef and pork. We shall learn about the various oc- 
cupations in the next lesson. 



Vn. — KINDS OP OOCUPATIONa 

1. What is agriculture 9 

Agricnltore is the oc- 
cupation of people that 
raise grain, vegetables, 
fruit, or other crops. 

Note. — All farmers are 
agricuUurista. The raising 
of horses, cattle, or sheep is 
generally a part of agricnl- 
tare, and is called grazing, 

2. Have you ever seen a &rm 1 Do you know any 
farmers? Are there any agriculturists near the place 
where you live 1 
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3. WTuU is manufae- 
turing f 

Manofaotnrlng is the 
oooupatioii of people 
who make articles of 
use or ornament, either 
by hand or by the aid 
of machinery. 

Note. — Machinery is 
generally moved by wind, 
water, or steam, 

4. Are there any manufactories in or near the place 
where you live % What articles are made there 1 Have 
you ever seen any of the following 

A cotton factory f A shoe shop ? 
A woolen mill ? A machine shop t 
A floor mill ? 




A foundry f 

A blacksmith's shop ? 

A furniture factory f 




MannlketoriM 

A saw mill? 
A tannery ? 

6. What is commerce f 

Commerce is the oc- 
cupation of people who 
exchange the products 
of one country, or part 
of a country, with those 
of another. 

6. What are exports t 

Exports are the pro- 
ducts sent out of a 
country. 

7. What are imports f 

Imports are the products brought into a country. 

8. Are there any merchants or traders in your place 1 
What articles do they buy or sell 1 

9. What is mining ? 

Mining is the occu- 
pation of people who 
obtain from the earth 
coal, iron, gold, or oth- 
er minerals or metals. 

10. Have you ever 
seen a stone-quarry 1 
Have you ever seen any 
of the following kinds of 

f A coal mino ? A gold mine ? 

***■•• \ An iron mine f A silver mine ? 

I A lead mine f A copper mine ? 

U. What other occupations can you name ? 

Many people are engaged in other pursuits, such 
as lumbering, fishing, building railroads, quarrying 
stone, teaching, practicing law and medicine. 

12. Do you know of any persons who are lawyers 1 
— doctors 1 — ministers ? — teachers 1 — musicians ? — 
painters 1 — editors 1 Is either of your parents, or are 
any of your brothers or sisters, or relatives, engaged 
in any of the occupations named in this lesson 1 




Vm.— DIVISIONS OF COUNTRIEa 

L [For City Classes.] What is the name of this 
city? Do you know what county it is in t What 
State is this county in % 

2. [For Country Classes.] What is the name of 
this toum [or township]'^ Do you know what county 
it is in t What State is this county in t 

[It will be well for the teacher here to draw out the distinc- 
tion between divinona like hills, valleys, lakes, and rivers, on 
the one hand, and states, countries, cities, etc, on the other. 
Did man make the first f No, they are there naturally : then 
we may call them natural divisions. But do you think a coun- ' 
try or a state is a division made by nature ? Is it not a division ' 
made for their own convenience by the people living there! 
You are right ; these divisions are made by man, and they are ! 
called ^^ttica/ divisions.] 

3. Can you think of any reason why it is conven- 
ient to divide up a State into counties and towns, and 
to have names for each division) You may have a 
relative living in some distant part of this State : how 
could you tell another person where that relative 
lived, unless you could name the city or town or 
county 1 

4. What are the principal political divisions ? 

The principal political divisions are Towns (or 
Townships), Cities, Counties, States, and Countries 
or Nations. 

5. In what country do we live 1 Look on the map 
of North America (page 35), and tell what country 
is north of the United States. Tell what country is 
south of the United States. 

[Here let the teacher explain that in some countries the peo- 
ple choose persons to make laws, and other persons to do the 
various kinds of public business. This is the case in the United 
States. We say that a country in which this is done is a JSe- 
publican govemmetU, or a Jiepublic] 

6. What is a Jiepublic f 

A Republic is a country in which the people 
choose persons to make their laws and carry them 
out. 

7. What is the chief officer who carries out the laws 
called? 

The chief officer is called the President. 

[Continue the oral development somewhat as follows : In 
some countries the people are governed by a king or queen. 
The king or queen is not chosen by the people, as the President 
in our country is, but rules by right of birth. Sometimes the 
king is called an Emperor^ and in this case the country, instead 
of being called a kingdom, is called an Empire. This kind of 
government is called a Monarchy. England is a monarchy ; 
the Queen of England is Victoria. Germany is an Empire ; 
the Emperor is named William 1.] 

8. What is a Kingdom f 

A Kingdom is a country in which the people are 
under a king. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



PART II. -DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



To THE Teacher. — The attention of the teacher is called to the fact that in tjie descriptive text of coontries each lesson is 
divided into two parts, — one part for reading, and the other for recitation. It is earnestly recommended that the reading lessons 
he read aloud in the class. They may form the basis of occasional conversational exercises, and once a week tlie pupils may be 
required to take one of the more interesting lessons, and with closed books write out an abstract from memory. 



NATURE OP NORTH AMERICA. 



LE880N I. 

EAHIiY HI8TOBY. 

[For Reading.] 

I. Bitnation. 

1. We are now to leam about the different coun- 
tries in the world, and we shall begin with the part 
in which is our own country, — the United States. 
This part of the globe is called North America. It is 
joined to South America by a narrow neck of land, and 
the whole is named America, or the New World. 

II. Hiitory. 

2. It might puz- 
zle one to think 
why it is called the 
New Worid, unless 
he were told that 
only four centuries 
ago the people of Eu- 
rope did not know 
that there was a con- 
tinent beyond the 
Atlantic. You have 
all read the story of 
Columbus. He be- 
lieved the earth to 
be round, and he 
thought that by 
sailing westward 
from Europe over 
the Atlantic Ocean 
he would come to 
the East Indies. He 
was quite right in 
this; but what he 
did not guess was that a great continent was just in 
the way. So Columbus never reached the East Indies, 
but he discovered America, and the islands which he 
first found have ever since been called the West Indies. 

3. We cannot help thinking that the New World 
should have been called after Columbus. But nobody 
gave much thought to the matter at the time, and it was 




FALLS OF NIAQARA. 



by a kind of accident that it afterwards took the name 
of America. This word is derived from Amerums Ve*- 
pucius, the name of an Italian who, a few years after 
the voyage of Columbus, visited the coast of South 
America and wrote a description of it. 

III. Settlementf. 

4. When it was told in Europe that there was a 
New World beyond the Atlantic, many persons has- 
tened over to see this wonderful country. The Span- 
iards were the leaders in this. They said that all the 
newly found lands belonged to them, because Columbus 

had taken possession 
of the islands for the 
king and queen of 
Spain. In a short 
time the Spaniards 
had settled on all 
the large islands, 
and they then began 
to explore the main- 
kndaround the G ulf 
of Mexico. At first 
all the people they 
met were like the 
natives of the isl- 
ands, — da r k- 
3kinned savages. 
But when they land- 
ed on thd coast of 
the country which 
we call ^lexico, they 
found that the land 
was inliabited by a 
civilized race, and 
learned that in the 
interior were large 
cities and great store of gold and silver. So a daring sol- 
dier named Cortez fitted out a small army which con- 
quered the country. In this way the Spaniards went on 
seizing and settling in different parts, till they had all 
the southern section of North America, all the West 
Indies, and some rich countries in South America. 

5. For about a hundred years the Spaniards were 
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almost the only white people in America. Then several 
other nations of Europe hegan to think it was not right 
that the Spaniards should own all the New World. 
The English were by this time a great seafaring people, 
and from time to time English ships crossed the Atlan- 
tic and tried to plant colonies on the coast of America 
to the north of where the Spaniards had settled These 
attempts and various others all failed, till finally, about 
the beginning of the 17th century, a party of English- 
men formed a settlement in Virginia, at a place which 
they named Jamestown in honor of their king, James L 
This colony took root and flourished. 

6. About the same time Henry Hudson, an EngHsh 
sea-captain, who was in the service of a great trading 
company in Holland, discovered the noble river which 
in his honor we call the Hudson. The Hollanders, or 
Dutch, immediately claimed the region round about as 
theirs; so they sent out people and founded New 
Amsterdam, which afterwards became New York, as 
well as other places along the river and on the coast. 
Soon afterwards (in 1620) the Pilgrim Fathers, about 
whom you have read, landed still farther to the north, 
and began the settlements which were afterwards called 
New England. 

7. The French were not behind the English in claim- 
ing their share of the New World. The French navi- 
gators explored the country to the north of New Eng- 
land, and about the time when the English landed in 
Virginia a French settlement was made on the St. 
Lawrence River at Quebec In course of time the 
French made other colonies up the St. Lawrence and 
along the Great Lakes, and carried their trading and mis- 
sionary posts into the great Valley of the Mississippi 

8. We thus see that by the early part of the 17th 
century four European nations had colonies in North 
America, — the Spanish, English, Dutch, and French. 
But in the next century the Dutch were forced to give 
up their part of the country to the English, and a few 
years before the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion the French also were conquered in a long war, and 
compelled to yield to the English. 

9. Our own country in the early days consisted of 
thirteen English colonies. They occupied the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Georgia. In 1776 these colonies 
declared their independence, and they won it after a 
long war. They became the United States of America. 
But the English people who lived along the St. Law- 
rence did not separate from England, and so that part 
of North America and most of the great region stretch- 
ing to the Arctic Ocean is still under British rule, 
and is called British America, or Canada. 

10. Now it is very easy by looking at the map to 
see who are the owners of North America. Our coun- 
try occupies the middle part. The British hold all 
that lies to the north of us, except Alaska. Our 
southern neighbors are the Mexicans and the people 
of Central America and the West Indies. 



[For Recitation.] 

1. Of what doei North America form a part ? 

It forms the northern Grand Division of the 
Western Continent 

Map. — (5ee|wvf«5.) 1. What Ofand DiTidoa ftema the Mmthen 
pairt of tho W«t«ni ContiAent? 2. What is an Isttimiis? S. Wliafc 
isUimiu Joins North and South Amnrica 7 

2. By whom was America discovered and when ? 
America was discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus in 1492. 

3. What part did he first diicoverf 

The islands between North and South America, 
called the West Indies. 

4; What white people were the first to settle in America? 
The Spaniards were the first white settlers. 

5. In whatparU did they settle f 

The Spaniards settled in the West Indies, in 
the southern part of North America, and in South 
America. 

6. What part of North America was settled by the English? 
The shore of the Atlantic Ocean north of where 

the Spaniards settled. 

7. What were the first English settlements f 
Jamestown, Yii^nia, founded in 1607 ; and 

Pl}rmouth, Massachusetts, founded in 1620. 

8. What other people made settlements in early times f 
The Dutch and the FrencL 

9. What part of North America does our country occupy f 
The United States occupies the middle part of 

North America. 

Map.— ('SMjNi0t<5.) LWhaioonntiynorthof the United StKtM? 
8. What oofuktrj south of the Unit«l States? 3, Is Ceatnl Amoica 
north of Mazioo or loath of it? 4. Where sxe the West Indies? 



LE880N II. 

SIZE, MOUlTTAIirB, AlTD PZiAIKB. 

[For Reading.] 
I. Bise of Vorth Amarioa. 

1. Let us first try to form an idea of the size of 
North America. If a person starts from New York 
City, on the Atlantic coast, and travels westward in 
the railroad-cars, night and day, it will take him seven 
days and nights to reach San Francisco, on the Pacific 
coast. He will then have traveled across our country 
from east to west, and will have made a journey of 
more than 3,000 miles. Now what la the distance 
in the other direction, or from north to south 1 There 
is a great river which flows from north to south 
through nearly the whole of the United States. This 
is the Mississippi. It rises in a beautiful lake called 
Itasca Lake, far up in the most northern part of our 
country. If you were to drop a chip in here, it would 
float a distance of 2,800 miles before reaching the 
mouth of the MissiBsippL 
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2. This shows that our own country is very large, 
and yet it is only a part of North America. We 
might take the map of the United States and place it 
over the region of North America lying north of the 
United States, and it would no more than cover it The 
part of North America which is south of the United 
States is narrower. Still, this part is about one third 
as large as the United States. Thus we see that North 
America is a very extensive region. 

3. The waters of the ocean surround North America. 
If we were to sail to the eastward we should be sailing 
on the Atlantic Ocean, and should by going fax enough 
reach Europe or Africa. On the other hand, if we 
were to sail from the western coast of America we 
should cross the Pacific Ocean, which would bring us 
to China and Japan and other eastern parts of Asia. 

n. Great Moimtainf of Korth America. 

4. The greatest mountains of North America are in 
the western part. The greatest of all are called the 
Rocky Mountain System. These mountains are called 
a system, because they are not one long, narrow, un- 
broken row, but consist of a great number of ridges of 
various heights. These often cross one another, and 
form a wide-spreading highland several hundred miles 
in breadth. From north to south the Rocky Moun- 
tains stretch the whole length of North America, over 
four thousand miles. 

5. In the eastern part of North America is another 
series of mountain chains and ridges. Perhaps you 
have heard of the Green or the White Mountains, of 
the CatskiUs, the Blue Ridge, or the Cumberland 
Mountains. Now, these mountains all belong to this 
mountain system which is called the Alleghany, or 
the Alleghanies. The Alleghanies are much shorter 
than the Rocky Mountains, because the eastern coast 
of North America is very much shorter than the west- 
ern coast. They are also much lower, the highest 
peak of the Alleghanies being only one third as high 
as some of the lofty summits of the Rocky Mountains. 

m. Central Plain. 

6. The part of North America between the Rocky 
Mountains on the west and the Alleghanies on the 
east consists of plains and valleys, which extend firom 
the frozen coast of the Arctic Ocean to the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, The southern part of 
this great plain is called the Valley of the Mississippi 
This takes in not only the region along the Mississippi 
River, but the vast country through which all the 
many branch-streams of the Mississippi flow. It is 
the second largest river-valley in the world, besides 
being one of the most fertile, and many great States of 
our Union are here. 

7. The northern part of the Central Plain is called 
the Arctic Plain. This borders upon Hudson Bay and 
the Arctic Ocean, and is quite unlike the Mississippi 
Valley, for it is a cold, barren, desolate region. 



[For Recitation.] 

1. What is the size of North America ? 

North America extends from north to south 
about 4,500 miles, and from east to west about 
3,000 miles. 

Map.— (&« P<V 95.) 1. What ocean east of Korth America? 
^. What ocean west? S. What waters on the north? 4. What 
golf on the south? S. There is a very large bay in the northern 
part : what is its name? 6. What golf at the month of the St. Law> 
renoe Biver ? 7. There is a gulf west of Mexico : what is its name? 

2. Wha^. is the greatest mountain system in North America ? 
The Eocky Moimtains are the greatest 

3. What m>ountains are in the eastern part ? 
The Alleghanies are in the eastern part 

Map. —{See page S5.) 1. In what direction do the Rocky Moun- 
tains extend? 2. In what direction do the Alleghanies extend? 

4. What is the level country between the two great moun- 
tainrwalls coiled ? 

The Central Plain. 

5. How is the Central Plain divided ? 

It is divided into the Mississippi Valley in the 
south, and the Arctic Plain in the nortL 
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BIVEB8, IiAKEB, AND CZiIMATB. 
[For Reading.] 
I. Oreat Biven of Korth Amorioa. 

1. There are many very large rivers in North 
America. The three largest are the Mississippi, the 
Mackenrie, and the St. Law'rence. 

2. The Mississippi, meaning in the Indian lan- 
guage the " Father of Waters," is the longest river on 
the globe. We have seen that a chip thrown into the 
source of the river in Itasca Lake would float a distance 

ITASOA LAKE. — SOURCE OW THE MISSISSIPPI. 




NCW ORUCANS. NEAR MOUTH Or THE MISSISSIPPI. 

of 2,800 miles before it reached the Gulf of Mexico. 
But if you look at the map you will see that, while 
this is the length of the river which has the name Mis- 
sissippi throughout its whole course, yet the mighty 
stream is really much longer. If we should embark 
on a steamboat at New Orleans, which is a large city 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, we might sail for 
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several days up stream, and after going about 1,200 
miles, to a little above tbe city of St. Louis, we should 
find the Missouri mingling its muddy waters with the 
clear MississippL Continuing up the Missouri, we 
might steam on and on in a northwest direction for 
2,500 miles more, or about as far as the sea-voyage 
from the United States to Europe, till we reached 
the very heart of the Rocky Mountains. Here is 
the true source of the Mississippi; and, measuring 
from here to its mouth, the Father of Waters is more 
than 4,000 miles in length. 

3. The St. Lawrence flows through the country 
that borders on the northern part of the United States. 
The weather here is cold in winter, and the river is 
frozen for about five months every year; still it is a 
very useful river, because in summer hundreds of ships 
and steamers sail upon it. 

4. It must not be supposed because a river is very 
long that it is therefore very useful. The Mackenzie 
River is 2,500 miles long, but it flows through the 
frozen belt of North America into the Arctic Ocean, 
and hence is of little use to any one. Now almost 
any pupil knows of some river near where he lives 
which may not be one tenth part as long as the 
Mackenzie, and yet which is of very great use, either 
because it makes things grow, or because vessels sail 
on it, or because it is used to move the machinery of 
mills. 

II. Oiwt Lakei of Korth America. 

5. In no other part of the globe are the fresh-water 
lakes found upon so grand a scale as in the northern 
half of North America. Between Canada and the 
northern part of the United States are five of these 
vast sheets of water, which are usually called the Great 
Lakes. They are, in tact, fresh-water seas, and as they 
border upon a rich and thickly settled part of our coun- 
try they are of great importance to trade. Hundreds 
of steamers and other lake craft are constantly plying 
upon their waters. 
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6. The largest of these Great Lakes is Lake Superior. 
Into this lake might be put the whole of Ireland, 
or the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Lake 
Huron is joined to Lake Superior, Lakes Michigan 



and Erie to Lake Huron, and Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie. Each lake eastward from Lake Superior is in 
turn lower than the other, so that these Great Lakes lie 
on a series of terraces, like the steps in a stair. The 
terrace on which Lake Erie lies is more than 300 feet 
higher than that on which Lake Ontario lies. Tbe 
water of Lake Erie is carried into Lake Ontario by the 
Niagara River, in the course of which, midway between 
the two lakes, are the famous Falls of Niagara, which, 
though not the loftiest, are the greatest cataract on the 
face of the earth. You will see a fine picture of the 
great Falls on page 34. 

ni. Climate. 

7. There are great differences of climate in the differ- 
ent parts of North America. In our country, which 
occupies the middle part, we have generally hot sum- 
mers and cold winters. But in the parts south of oiir 
country, and even in the most southern part of our own 
country, the weather is all the year round nearly as hot 
as our hottest summer days. And in the far northern 
parts the weather is nearly the whole time colder than 
our coldest winter days. In our country we have snow 
in winter, and the frost is then in the ground for some 
months. In the southern parts of North America the 
people never see snow, the frost is never in the groxmd, 
and there is no such thing as skating ; while in the 
regions of the far north the snow, except for a few 
weeks, Hes throughout the year, so that the very houses 
are built of it, and the frost is never out of the groimd. 
Now, climate has much to do with the vegetation of 
a country ; but we shall learn fully about this and other 
matters when we come to the different countries of 
North America. 

[For R«citation.3 

1. JVhat may he said of the rivers of North America ? 
The rivers are noted for their great lengtk 

2. IFhat a/re the three largest rivers in North America ? 
The Mississippi, St. Lawrence, and Mackenzie. 

ftitip»—(Sk€pagtS5.) l.Whichtwooft]iflMriT«niiMi]itheRook7 
Moantaiiu? 2. Where does the St Lawrence riee 7 S, Wheredoeteaeh 
empty? 4 Which of the thxee has very large branchee 7 & Whatia 
the gTMktest branch of the MiasiHlppi flowing from the Alleghany 
Monntaina?— from the Rocky Monntaina 7 <{. In what direction doea 
the Hiiaiaaippi flow 7— the St. Lawrence?— the Mackensie 7 

3. TFhat chain of five great lakes in North America f 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 

Ontario. 

4. What can you say of Niagara Falls ? 

Niagara Falls are a great cataract formed by a 
precipice in the channel of Niagara Eiver, which 
connects Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

5. What of the climate of North America ? 

The countries have a cold, moderate, or hot 
climate, according to the zone they are in. 

M ap.— (£<M poft SS.) 1. Into what river doea the water of the Great 
lAkea flow? 2. Which is the largest and most western 7 S. Which 
most eastern 7 — the most sonthem? 4 What three large lakes in 
the northern part of America? S. What river drains these 7 
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LE880N I. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 

CFor Reading.J 
I. Kortharn Keighbori. 

1. Our neighbors on the north are the people of 
Canada. They are truly " neighbors," or near onesy to 
us, for we can almost shake hands with them across 
the St Lawrence River. K you have ever been at 
Niagara Falls you know that there is what is called 
the American side (that is, our side) and the Canadian 
side. So if we were to sail on Lake Superior, and our 
boat should go the least to the north of the middle of 
the lake, we should be sailing in waters over which 
Queen Victoria rules. 

n. The St. Lawrenoe. 

2. We have already learned the name of the great 
river in Canada. The St. Lawrence is one of the 
grandest rivers on the globe. See what feeds it. Not 
tiny springs, but those five Great Lakes which we have 
read about, and which are real firesh-water seas. 

3. The St. Lawrence rises in Lake Onta'rio. This 
upper part of the river is very beautiful It is called 
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the Lake of the Thousand Islands, on account of the 
large number of richly wooded islets which stud it. As 
the steamer winds in and out among these the traveler 
almost &ncie6 himself in fisdry-land. Below this part 
the St. Lawrence flows smoothly till it comes to the 
Rapids, and here it boils and foams along. When 
the St. Lawrence flows past the handsome city of Mon- 
treal [monrtre-atoT] it is a stream two miles wide. 
And so it keeps on its course for several hundred 
miles, broadening still more when it has passed the 
ancient city of Quebec', till at last it mingles its waters 
with those of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

4. The Valley of the St Lawrence and the shores of 
the Great Lakes are the home of nearly all the people 
of Canada. And they have their best friend in the 
river. It not only makes their soil fertile, but it is the 



great natural highway on which their trade is carried 
on. You see floating down stream vast rafts of timber 
which will be put into ships at Quebec and sent to 
Europe, and hundreds of vessels laden with grain to 
feed the people of England. But in the winter months 
the great river is in the grasp of the Ice-King. It is 
then all frozen feist, and vessels must wait till spring 
comes to break up the ice. 

ni. On the Great Lakes. 

5. Canada is not divided into States, as our country 
is, but in place of States it has divisions which are 
called provinces. And first is the one which borders 
on the Great Lakes : it is called Ontario. You see that 
on the American side of the lakes are New York and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and Michigan ; so pupils who 
live in any of these States will know very well what 
kind of climate this part of Canada has, for it is quite 
like the climate of their own States. 

6. The people of Ontario are mostly descendants of 
settlers from England, Scotland, and Ireland. They are 
intelligent, go-ahead folk, — good farmers and skillful 
mechMiics and busy merchants. They have excellent 
common schools and fine colleges and universities. 
Their largest town ia Toron'to ; it is on Lake Ontario, 
and is a handsome, finely built city. 

lY. Valley of the St Lawrenoe. 

7. The province of Quebec extends on both sides of 
the St Lawrence River firom the Ottawa River to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. You will see by the map that 
the river St. Lawrence in its way to the ocean runs to 
the north of east ; and of course the farther north it 
extends the more it goes into the cold zone. And, in 
fact, the winters in this part of Canada are very cold. 

8. I will tell you about the seasons. The summers 
are very hot; then comes the fall, when the leaves 
turn, and the forests glow with colors which no painter 
could put on his canvas. Follows the six months' 
winter. Everything now changes. A great blanket of 
snow, six feet deep, covers the fields and the roads. 
The river-trade ceases. Wheels give place to run- 
ners. You think it must be dr^oyl No: not at 
alL The dry keen air is wonderfully bracing, and 
the people give themselves up to enjoyment. What 
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coasting and sleighing ! And what fan and laughter as, 
wrapped in warm buffido-iobeBy they skim along over 
the smooth hard snow to the merry tinkle of the bells 1 
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CFor R«citation.3 

1. WTuU country lies north of the United States ? 
British America. 

2. What other name is given to most of this country f 
It is called the Dominion of Canada 

Maps— iSet page 86.) L What parallel forms the boundary between 
the United States and Canada in the western half 7 Am. The 49th par- 
allel of latitude. 2. What waters are the boundary in the eastern part 7 
3. What river carries off the water of the Great Lakes 7 4. Into what 
does the St. Lawrence flow 7 

3. Where is the most thickly settled part of Canada ? 
The most thickly settled part is in the Valley of 

the St. Lawrence and near the Great Lakes. 

4. What names a/re given to the divisions of Canada ? 
The divisions of Canada are called Provinces. 

5. WhcU is the Lake and what the River Province ? 

The Lake Province is called Ontario ; and the 
River Province, Quebec. 

HitLOm —{See page SS.) The Ottawa River separates these provinces: 
what does the Ottawa flow 7 



Into 



6. What is the climate of Canada ? 

The western part has a climate like our northern 
States, but the Valley of the St. Lawrence has very 
cold winters, and the St Lawrence Eiver is frozen 
over for five months every year. 

7. What of the occupations and trade of the Canadians ? 

The Canadians are occupied in agriculture, lum- 
bering, and manufacturing; and they ship great 
quantities of wheat, butter and cheese, lumber, 
furs, and pot and pearl ashes. 



LE880N II. 

CANADA (CoRTmuiDX 

. __ __ _ . CFor Reading.3 

I. The Habitanf . 

1. The Valley of the St. Lawrence was first settled 
by the French. And to a large degree the names, tra- 
ditions, population, and manners and customs are still 
French. This is seen most in the country parts, among 
the small fanners, called habitans. Would it not look 
queer for gentlemen to wear the knee-breeches and 
cocked hats and ruffles which our forefathers wore two 
hundred years ago 1 Yet something like this you see 
in Canada, for the French Canadian habitans are in 
speech and dress and ways of thinking very much 
what their ancestors were before they came over from 
Normandy two or three centuries ago. They speak 
a sort of old-fashioned French, saying, II fait fret, for 
// fait froid (" It is cold "). You would smile to see 
the men in their blue bonnets, like nightcaps, and the 
women in their white Norman caps, and both men and 
women wearing wooden shoes! They are a gay, poHte, 
simple-hearted folk, generally quite ignorant, and caring 
Uttle for all the great new things that are setting the 
world aatir. 



2. Of course you must understand this as a descrip- 
tion of the peasants. The educated people are quite 
difierent. And you must not think that eM Canadians 
belong to the French race ; for though these form the 
largest part, yet there are many thousands of English, 
Scotch, and Irish Canadians. These are a highly in- 
telligent, progressive people, and have built railroads 
and telegraphs, and established excellent schools, and 
are making Canada a very prosperous country. 

n. Citiei. 

3. Montreal is the largest city in this province, and 
the largest in all Canada. The name means royal mount, 
so called from a noble wooded mountain at the base 
of which it is built. It is a busy, money-making place. 
There are few cities in America that can show hand- 
somer houses and stores and churches than MontreaL 
Its docks and its wharves, which are well worth seeing. 




MONTRCAU 



are crowded with ships, and the city sends more grain 
over the sea than any other American city except New 
York. A splendid iron bridge, two miles long, here 
crosses the St. Lawrence. 

4. The city of Quebec also is in this province. This 
is an interesting place, because it is walled, — and cities 
with walls are rare in America. You may have read of 
the great fight between the French and English on the 
Plains of Abraham, — the battle in which Wolfe died 
in the arms of victory, and which won Canada for the 
British. It was fought more than a hundred years ago. 
The Plains of Abraham are on a high bluff back of the 
city of Quebec. 

in. Around the Onlf. 

5. We have read about the Lake Province (Ontario) 
and the River Province (Quebec) ; and now we must 
learn a little about three other provinces, which we 
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may call the Gulf provinces, because the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence washes their shores. 

6. First is New Bruns'wick. There is noble scenery 
here. There are also vast forests, and on this account 
a great business of the people is getting out logs and 
sawing them into lumber in the numerous saw-mills 
cdong the river-banks. Many are engaged in fishing 
for cod, mackerel, and salmon in the neighboring waters. 
Others, again, raise grain and make butter and cheese. 
They are principally English-speaking people here. 
The largest city is St. John. It has a fine harbor. 

7. Nova Scotia means New Scotland; but its old 
name was Aca'dia. It was a French colony, where 
dwelt a happy, peaceful people ; but, during one of the 
\7ar8 between the English and the French in the last 
century, the English army burned the Acadian villages, 
and, kidnapping the simple peasants, scattered them in 
other colonies. English settlements were then planted 
there, and the name was changed to Nova Scotia. 

8. It is a land beautiful with forest, hill, and lake, 
and enjoys a delightful climate, milder than the 
other parts of Canada. The principal occupations of 
the people are mining coal, fishing, and farming. Did 
you ever hear of Halifax) This is the chief city 
of Nova Scotia. It has a very fine harbor, and almost 
any time you may see English men-of-war there. 

9. Prince Edward Island is the next province of 
Canada. You might easily guess what must be the 
leading business of the people here. Fishing? Yes. 
This is carried on to a great extent 

rv. Oovenunent 

10. The five provinces which you have read about 
— with two others, British Columbia and Mani- 
toba, which are thinly inhabited — form the "Do- 
minion of Canada." But you must remember that this 
is not an independent country. The people are under 
the government of England. Still they are quite free. 
They make their own laws ; only, in place of calling 
the body of men whom they choose to make the laws 
by the name of CongresSy they speak of their Parlia- 
ment, They do not elect any President as we do; 
but, instead, they have a Governor-General, who is 
sent out by the queen of England. 

CFor R«oitation.] 

1. By whom was Canada first settled ? 
Canada was first settled by the FrencL 

2. What is the largest city in Canada f 
The largest city is Montreal 

3. WTiat old city in the lower pa/rt of the SL Lawnnce t 
The city of Quebea 

4. fVhat large dty an Lake Ontario f 
The city of Toronto. 

Map.— (^MjNiytJ^.) 1* On what lake is Toronto 7 2. Onwhatiirer 
are Montreal and Qnebeo? 3. Are there any large plaoee tu back 
from the river 7 



5. What three provinces are near the Oulf of SL Lawrence f 
The Gulf provinces are New Brunswick, Nova 

Scotia, and Prince Edward Island: 

6. What are the chief occupations ? 

The chief occupations are fanning, dairjring, 
lumbering, and the fisheries. 

Map. — {See pag4 S5.) 1. On which State in our country does New 
Bmnswick border 7 2. Which of the Ghilf provincee is a peninia]a7 
3. WhereisHalifiax? 

7. What of the government of Canada f 

The provinces are colonies of England; but 
they are nearly independent They are united 
in a confederation, and have a Parliament to 
make their own laws. 

8. What is the capitcU of the united provinces^ or Dominion 
of Canada 1 

The capital is Ot'tawa. 



LESSON 111. 

NBWFOUNDIiAND AND THS FUB OOUNTBT. 

CFor Reading.] 
I. DeforiptioxL. 

1. The large island of Newfoundland is in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and it belongs to the English. It 
does not form part of Canada, but is a British prov- 
ince by itself. It is an almost barren land, with small 
firs and birches for its only vegetation. The cold, gray 
coast is shrouded nearly always in thick fogs. Gieat 
icebergs, borne by the ocean currents from the Arctic 
lands, float by ; and many a good ship striking against 
these in the mist has gone to the bottom, with all on 
board. 

n. The Fiiheriei. 

2. Yet Newfoundland has great wealth, — not the 
wealth of mines or forests or of the soil, but the wealth 
of the waters. Off the coast are elevations in the ocean 
extending hundreds of miles. These are called the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and they are the feeding-place 
of immense shoals of codfish. Any summer you may 
see hundreds of American and French and English 
smacks engaged in taking these fish. 
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3. The best codfishing season is in the early spring. 
From February to April the crews of the fishing-smacks 
are employed from morning till night in boats contain- 
ing from two to four men each. Sometimes a good 
fisherman will catch several hundred cod in a day ; but 
it is hard work, as they are caught with a hook and 
line, and some of them are very heavy. They often 
bite so fast that a boat is loaded in two or three hours. 
On the shore, stages or platforms are set up. Here the 
fish are cured^ that is, are cleaned, salted, and dried. 
They are then tied in bundles and put in warehouses, 
to be shipped to all parts of the civilized world. 

4. The only town of any size in Newfoundland is 
St. John's. The great business here is curing fish and 
extracting oil from them. At Cape Race in Newfound- 
land is the American end of a telegraphic cable which 
goes from Ireland all the way under the Atlantic Ocean. 

5. We have learned only about the settled parts of 
British America. Now you must know that all the 
vast country north of these settled parts, to the Polar 
Sea and westward to beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
belongs also to the Dominion of Canada. The name 
given to this is The Northwest Territory, But a few 
years ago it was called the Hudson Bay Territory. 

6. More than two hundred years ago the king of 
England gave to an English company, called the Hvd- 
son Bay Company, the authority over all this region. 
The business of the Company was to employ people to 
hunt for furs. For the whole country around Hudson 
Bay and far north to where the Frigid Zone begins is 
covered with vast forests which are the home of valu- 




PUII>BCAIUMO ANIMALS QT SRITISM AMMttOA, 

able fur-beaiing animals. Among these are the sable, 
ermine, marten, and beaver. 

7. The Company employs hundreds of hunters — 
Indians and Canadians and half-breeds — to trap or 
shoot these animals and bring in the skins to the trad- 
ing-stations called forts. Agents of the Company, gen- 
erally Scotchmen, stay here, and when the hunting 



season is over and the trappers come in with their fdrs, 
the agents take the furs and give the hunters in ex- 
change things which they want, as cloth, powder, knives, 
tobacco, and rum. It is a very paying business for 
the Company, for they generally give a twenty-five-cent 
knife for three martens' skins worth twenty-five dollars. 
8. The Company was long the king of all this great 
territory. But a few years ago the Fiiglish government 
took away its power, and gave the authority over all 
the land to Canada. Still the fur business is very 
largely carried on. You may notice on the map the 
name Fort York, on Hudson Bay. This is the principal 
trading-station, and is visited every summer by ships 
from England to bring supplies and take away furs. 

CFor R«oitfttion.3 

1. JFhateanyousayofNewfoundlcmdf 
Newfoundland is a large island in the Gulf of 

St. Lawrence. It is dreary and barren; but is 
noted for the cod-fisheries on the Banks, It forms 
a separate British province. 

Map. -(Sm jMg* ^•) 1^- What is th* prindiMd city in Newikrand- 
Umd? 2. Where is Cape Race 7 

2. What name is given to the great extent of country north 
of the settled part of Ca/nada ? 

The country north of the settled part is called 
the Northwest Territory, formerly Hudson Bay 
Territory. 

3. To v^hom does it belong ? 

It belongs to England, but is imder the rule of 
Canada. 

4. What hind of a country is it? 

Much of it is cold and barren ; but it contains 
great forests, and is noted for its large fur-trade. 

Mlap.— (S^fmf«<5.) 1. Whereis HndMmBaj? 2. What large 
river flows into this bay? a Are the names of any oities found in 
the country drained by the Mackenzie Biver? 



LESSON IV. 

THB ABOTIO BSGIONB. 

CFor Reading.3 
I. The VorthwMt Paiiage. 

1. Did you ever read the accounts of the exploring 
expeditions to the Polar r^ons of North America, 
made by the brave Englishman Sir John Franklin, or 
by the Americans Dr. Kane and Captain Halll If you 
read the newspapers at the present time, you will learn 
about other parties which are now engaged in explor- 
ing those regions. Perhaps you may ask what people 
wish to do by going on long, dangerous journeys to 
these icy lands. I will tell you. 

2. You know that when Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage he wished to reach the eastern part of Asia, 
called the East Indies. He found the New World 
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while on his way, and never reached India. But men 
still wished to sail to Eastern Asia ; so the navigators 
who came after Columbus tried to see how they could 
pass arcund America so as to sail to Asia. A Por- 
tuguese navigator named Magellan found that he could 
do this by passing very far to the south and sailing 
around the southern end of South America. But it 
was a very long voyage to cross the Pacific Ocean, 
and people were disappointed because it was so much 
farther to India than they had supposed. 

3. Then navigators began to ask if they could not go 
around America by its northern end. If they could do 
this it would save several thousand miles in the voyage 
from Europe to Eastern Asia. It was thought that a 
way might be made for ships to sail along the extreme 
northern coast of America and come out into the Pacific 
Ocean. This was called the " Northwest Passage." 

4: First one brave man and then another went to 
try. This was long ago, — two or three hundred years 
since. They found out a great many straits and bays, 
and they named them after themselves. There is 
"BaflSn Bay," and " Hudson Bay," and " Davis Strait." 

5. The brave men always met with an enemy that 
made them turn back in the end. I mean the cold. 
It is the Icy Zone, and the sea is frozen over. If 
the ice melts a little, there are still great dangers. 
There are huge floating hergs^ or mountains of ice, and 
if these were to come against the ship they would 
knock it all to pieces. Then there are great floating 
fields of ice called floes. During the few weeks of 
summer a ship may find a channel between these great 
ice-fields ; but soon the frost comes on again and the 
ship is " nipped " in the ice, and has to stay there till 
the next short summer comes and thaws it out. And 
sometimes the ships never get out at alL This was 
the case with the ships of the brave Captain Franklin 
who, some years ago, went on a voyage to the Arctic 
Region. He and all his party — one hundred and 
twenty-nine souls — perished in the ice and snow. 

6. Thanks to all the searching, and the brave cap- 
tains who have gone in ships to look for it, a Northwest 
Passage through the icebound straits and islands which 
lie to the north of the American continent has been 
found. But it turns out not to be of any use, for ships 
can very seldom go through on account of the ice- 
blockade. 

m. Polar Bzploratioiii. 

7. Besides trying to find a Northwest Passage, 
there is another thing that has led many brave navi- 
gators to the flEir-off frozen lands of North America. 
This is the wish to reach the North Pole. Now, you 
know of coarse that there is no such object as the North 
Pole. It is merely a point on the earth's surface, and 
a navigator would know that he was there only by 
observing with his instruments and seeing that he was 
in north latitude 90 degrees. 
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8. The most interesting expeditions toward the 
North Pole have been made by the American explor 
ers. Dr. Kane, Dr. Hayes, and Captain HalL Each 
of these explorers sailed up Baffin Bay and then up 
a narrow passage called Smith Sound and Kenned} 
Channel, between Greenland and the land to the west 
When the ships could go no farther on account of tht 
ice, small parties of men took sledges drawn by Esqui- 
maux dogs and succeeded in reaching within about 500 
miles of the North Pole. 

9. Now, what do you suppose lies beyond the places 
which they reached ] People were very much surprised 
when these explorers came back and told that they at 
last got to the end of the icy land and saw stretching 
beyond a great open sea. The tides ebbed and flowed 
in this sea. The climate was much milder here, and 
bears, birds, and seals were found in abundance. Hence 
it cannot now be doubted that around the North Pole 
is a great body of water which never freezes, and which 
is called the " Open Polar Sea." It is very likely that 
we shall soon learn more about this sea, and also that 
the North Pole itself will be reached, because new ex- 
peditions, better fitted out than the former ones, hnSQ 
lately been sent to the Arctic Region from vanous 
countries in Europe. 

[For R«citfttioffi.] 

1. fFhat is the Arctic Region? 

The Arctic Begion is the most noTtHem part of 
British America, within the Frigid Zone. 

Map. — {Set pof 8S.) 1 At what drcle does the Frigid Zone be- 
gin? Ant. At the Arctic Circle. 2. In what Utitnde is this? Ant. 
North latitude 06^^ 8. What ocean or aea north of North America 7 
4. Are there any ialanda beyond the mainland? S. What baj on 
the east? 6. What stnit between America and Ada? 

2. What can you teU about the Northwest Passage 9 
The Northwest Passage is a channel around 

North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
It was sought for a long time, and it has been 
proved that there is such a passage; but it is 
of no use, because nearly always blocked up by 
ice. 

3. What can you say ahout polar expeditions f 

Many expeditions have been sent out by diflFer- 
ent countries to reach the North Pole. No party 
has ever reached that point; but it is believed 
that around the Pole is an open sea. 
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form a part of the Rocky Mountain system of North 
America, and the main chain bears the name Sierra 
Madre [se-at/'ah mah!dray\ which means in Spanish 
mother-chain, 

9. When we have reached the table-land we find 
that the climate is very different from that of the low 
coast plains. We left the Torrid Zone a little while 
ago, and now we are in a temperate climate. If you 
remember that heat always grows less and less as we 
ascend above the sea, you will have no difficulty in 
accounting for the fact. The weather on the plateau 
is delightful, being neither hot enough to be oppressive 
nor cold enough to pinch with frost. In fjEu:t, there 
are in Mexico only two seasons, — the rainy season, 
which commences in June and lasts till November; 
and the dry season, during the other months. 

10. Journeying across the Mexican plateau toward 
the City of Mexico, we pass in turn over vast parched 
plaius and great grassy prairies. The eye is much 
struck by a kind of vegetation which is found all over 
the table-land. It consists of different kinds of a 
thorny plant called the cactta ; these are of all shapes 
and sizes, and some of them are very useful We 
notice also many fields of Indian com, for this grain 
forms the principal food of the Mexicans, and occasion- 
ally we pass a stock-farm, or ramko. The houses strike 
us as quite peculiar ; for they are very low and are built 
of sun-dried mud, called ad&be. They are covered with 
tiles, and have no chimneys, for the winters are not cpld 
enough to make fiies necessary. 

ni. The Capital. 

11. When we have made half the journey across the 
Mexican plateau we reach the City of Mexico, the capi- 
tal of the country. It is no wonder that the compan- 
ions of Cortez were filled with surprise and delight 
when the ancient city (which occupied nearly the site 
of the present capital) burst upon their view, for a 
grander scene cannot be imagined. Think of a lovely 
oval-shaped valley, dotted with gardens, orange-groves, 

and sparkling 
lakes, and sur- 
rounded by moun- 
tains glittering in 
eternal snow. Two 
of the peaks are 
famous volcanoes, 
and are among the 
loftiest mountains 
in North America. 
The one is called 
Popocat'apetl, 
which means smok- 
ing mouiUainy and 
the other Iztacci- 
huatl [ees-iahk-se-htoatriy or the woman in white. Such 
is the landscape amid which the Mexican capital rests, 
like a picture in a frame. 
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CFor R«oitation.j 

1. Wher€ is Mexico f 

Mexico is in the narrow part of North America, 
south of the United Statea 

Map.— (^f»0*^') 1. Whatgnlf on tlMOMi?— » tha WMt? 
2. WbAtooantzynorUi?— Mmtli? 

2. }Vhat IB the nature of the surface ? 

There are low plains on the coast ; but the most 
of the country is a high table-land, on which are 
lofty mountains. 

HitiPm—{Smpag9 5t.) 1. Whfti is the piiiicipAl moiuttoiii-cluin Ib 
Mexico? 2. It is a put of what moimtaiii-vjntom? Jm. TbB Bockj 
Moimtaiiis. 

3. What of the climate f 

The climate in the lowlands is very hot, because 
the coimtiy is in or near the Torrid Zone ; but on 
the table-land the climate is temperata There are 
only two seasons, — the rainy and the dry. 

4. What is the capital of Mexico f 
The capital is the City of Mexico. 

Map. — (^ f»9< M.) 1. In what purt of M«doo is tho c^tal 9 
2. The two principal aeaporte are Vera Cms and Acapnloo [oJb^oA- 
pw)l*ko] : on which coast is Yeim Cms?— Aoapnloo? 



LESSON II. 
MSXICO (Coi 



I. Prodnirt.. CForReadlng.3 

1. The plants and flowers of Mexico are very 
numerous and very beautiful The well-known dahlia 
and several of the fuchsias are native to this country. 
So also is a beautiful convolvulus, the root of which fur- 
nishes the medicine called jalap, — a word derived from 
Jalapa, a town near which the plant grows wild. 

2. We have already learned that the cactus species 
is very plentiful One of the most interesting plants 
of this species is the cochineal cactus, which is much 
cultivated for the sake of the cochineal insect which 
feeds upon its leaves. These insects are scraped from 
the plants into bags, killed by boiling water, and then 
dried in the sun. Their tiny bodies, when rubbed to 
powder, yield a brilliant crimson dye called cochineal 
You may see a picture of cochineal picking, on page 45. 

3. Another valuable plant is the aga^ve, or American 
aloe, which is very common in Mexico. Its leaves, 
which are from six to eight feet long, supply the natives 
with covering for the waJls and roofs of their dwellings ; 
its fibers furnish a strong thread or twine which is made 
into ropes, lassos, and nets ; its roots are eaten as food ; 
and from its juice a liquor is made called pulque, of 
which the Mexicans are very fond. It is somewhat 
like cider, and when " hard " enough it intoxicates. 

4. One of the most useful trees of Mexico is the 
cacao-tree, from which cocoa and chocolate are ob- 
tained. It produces a cucumber-shaped berry, six or 
eight inches in length, within which are many seeds 
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about as laige as an almond. At the proper time the 
froit or berry is cut open, and the seeds, which are about 
an inch long, are taken out and dried. They are then 
caUed cocoa-shell, and in this condition are shipped to 
all parts of the world. But before they are used the 
seeds have to be roasted like coffee-berries, and then 
crushed under a roller till they become a fine powder. 
I In preparing chocolate the powder is made into a paste 
by grinding between hot stones ; some spices, vanilla, 
cinnamon, etc., with a certain quantity of sugar, are 
added, and then, while hot, the paste is put in molds 
to harden. 

5. Indian com and beans are cultivated in all parts 
of Mexico, and form the principal food of the people. 
Instead of bread they have corn-cakes, which they call 
" tortillas " [tor-teefyahs] ; these are made of coarsely 
pounded com steeped in boiling water, rolled into thin 
sheets, and baked before an open fire. A national 
dish consists of beans, called " Mjoles '' [fre^lays]^ 
highly spiced with Chili pepper-pods. 

II. Oooupatieiis. 

6. We must now inquire what are the principal 
occupations of the Mexicans. Many people are en- 
gaged in stock-raising, and we find that hides are 
largely exported. Many others are engaged in fieirm- 
ing. In this pursuit the Mexicans are greatly &- 
vored, for the soil is rich ana produces the plants 
and fruits and grains both of the Torrid and the 
Temperate zones. But though the people easily raise 
all the com and beans they need, agriculture is car- 
ried on in a very rude manner. 

7. The manufeuitures of the Mexicans are very few, 
and consist chiefly of coarse articles of clothing, leather 
goods, and soap ; hence they have to import their ma- 
chinery, hardware, cloths, and indeed most of the man- 
u&ctured articles they require. 

8. Mexico has long been famous for its mines of 
gold and silver. These were worked by the natives 
for centuries before the greedy Spaniards seized the 
country and worked the mines for their own benefit. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of gold and 
silver have been taken from the mines, and yet they 
are still rich ; but the country has been in so unsettled 
a state for many years past, that the same attention is 
not now given to mining. 

9. The principal things which the Mexicans send 
out in the way of commerce are silver, copper, cochi- 
neal, hides, and some medicinal herbs. The trade of 
the interior is carried on by means of pack-mules, 
because the roads are so bad that scarcely any of them 
are passable for wagons or carriages. 

ni. Baoes and Oovsmment 

10. The population of Mexico is very mixed. We 
may count three principal classes: 1. The whites or 
erefoleSf who are chiefly descended from the early 



Spanish settlers. These are few in number, but are 
the aristocracy of the country. 2. Indians of the 
coppercolored race, who form more than half the 
population : these generally live in villages and follow 
farming, and they are a poor, miserable, ignorant peo- 
ple. 3. The mixed races, called mesti'zos : they are a 
sort of middle class, and are planters, merchants, sol- 
diers, artisans, etc. 

11. The Mexican government is a republic like our 
own ; but the people do not enjoy peace and liberty as 
we do, for the laws are very often not heeded at alL 
In many parts it is dangerous to travel on account of 
robbers. In Mexico there are few schools, newspapers, 
telegraphs, or railroads ; hence it cannot be said that 
the people in general are highly civilized. 

IV. Charaotor of the People. 

12. The Mexicans love dancing to the music of the 
^tar ; they are also very fond of buU-fights and cock- 
fights. Everybody smokes, and even the ladies puff 
their cigarettoes. The common head-dress of a woman 
is a scarf or mantle instead of a bonnet. The ladies of 
the better class are very handsome, but they have very 
little education. The gentlemen wear a gay dress, con- 
sisting of a velvet jacket, profusely embroidered with 
gold and silver, and pantaloons open from the knee 
down and set with large buttons. With their broad- 
brimmed sombreros, scarlet sashes, and jingling spurs, 
and mounted on their spirited little horses, they look 
like very dashing fellows indeed ; but, for all that, do 
you think they are nearly as useful beings as one of our 
honest fieunners or mechanics ) 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. fFhat an Ihe vegetable producte of Mexico f 

The lowlands of Mexico yield tropical plants, 
as coffee, caca'o, sugar, cotton, indigo, etc.; the 
table-land yields the plants of the Temperate 
Zone, with many peculiar plants, as the cactus, 
eta 

2. JVhai an the pnncipal oceup(Uioni of ihe Measieam 
The principal occupations are agriculture, stock- 
raising, and mining; but all industries are in a 
backward state. 

3. JFhat of the popuiaUon of Mexico f 

More than half the people are Indians ; the rest 
are Creoles and mixed races. 

4. How is Mexico governed ? 

The Mexican government is a republic Uke that 
of the United States ; but the laws are not well 
heeded, and often there are revolutions. 

5. Are the peopie civUized f 

The people of Mexico generally are not edu- 
cated; they have few manufactures, railroads, or 
books : hence they are not a highly civilized 
people. 
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LE880N III. 

OBNTBAIi AMBBIOA. 
CFor RMUlingJ 

I. Situation and BiTiiiona. 

1. To the south of Mexico, as we see by looking at 
the map of North America, the land extends quite un- 
evenly. First it nanbws, then it broadens, and again 
it tapers till it is no more than a narrow neck. This is 
called the Isthmus of Panama, and here North America 
ends and South America begins. Now the land lying 
between Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama is called 
Central America. 

2. This region is not all one country belonging to 
one people. It is divided between five different gov- 
ernments, each of which is a republic like Mexico. But 
these are not large countries, for the whole of Central 
America is not as large as California, and all the people 
in them put together are not more than half as many 
people as there are in the State of New York. 

3. The people of the five countries of Central Amer- 
ica are like the Mexicans in origin and mixture, in lan- 
guage, in religion, and in education, — or rather in 
want of education. 

II. Hatnro of the Country. 

4. Central America resembles Mexico very much. 
It has the same low plains along the sea-shore on 
either side, the same high table-lands in the interior, 
and these table-lands are crossed by many lofty moun- 
tains. The climate in the low phdns is very hot and 
unhealthful ; but on the high lands the weather is 
balmy and spring-like. 

5. Central America is a country of volcanoes with 
eve^smoking craters, and of terrible earthquakes which 
often bring destruction to whole cities. We read in 
history some awful examples of this. In the year 1854 
the city of San Salvador', in the republic of the same 
name, was thrown to the ground; every building except 
one was destroyed, and nearly five thousand persons 
perished in the ruins. 

m. Colnmbni and Central America. 

6. It is interesting to learn that Central America was 
first discovered and explored by Columbus. This was 
ten years after he first touched land in the New World. 
He had by that time found that there was a great con- 
tinent which stopped him from reaching the true India; 
but he thought that if he sailed southward from the 
island of Jamaica he would come to a strait that would 
let his ships pass through. He called this passage the 
Gates of Ocean. Well, he set sail ; but of course, as 
you see by looking at the map of North America, he 
found no strait, but in place of it this isthrmis, which 
we call Central America. He coasted along this region 
for a long distance, but could find no way through. 



7. So Columbus did not unbar the Gates of Ocean. 
Still you will see by looking at the map that he reached 
the place where America is the very narrowest, — the 
very narrowest in the whole distance of 9,000 miles 
from the frozen sea on the north to the stormy waters 
that dash against Cape Horn on the south. A railroad 
has been built across the isthmus from Aspinwall to 
Panama. This is the route taken by many passengers 
in going from New York to California, and also the 
route by which large quantities of goods are sent. Ves- 
sels that go all the way from New York to San Fran- 
cisco have to go round Cape Horn ; some day a water- 
highway — a ship canal — will be made across Central 
America, and then vessels sailing from New York to 
San Francisco will save ten thauiond miUi. 

IV. Conntriei and their Prodnoti. 

8. Guatemala [gwah^te-mahUa], the most northerly 
and the largest state of Central America, is a very 
beautiful country. A large quantity of cochineal is 
made here. This is the principal article which the 
people send out by way of trade. 

9. Hondu'ras is celebrated for its forests of mahogany 
and other valuable woods. The mahogany-tree is very 
large and has splendid foliage. It may be called the 
king of the forest. It is a very slow-growing tree, 
and its increase during the whole lifetime of a man 
can hardly be seen. 







OCTTINa OUT MAHOOANV. 



10. The mahogany-cutters of Honduras generally go , 
in parties or gangs of about fifty men, with a captain 
or hunter at the head of each. The business of the ' 

1 
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hunter is to search out the mahogany-trees fit for cut- 
ting. When a good place has been found the ax-men 
build huts for themselves and go to work. After the 
trees are cut down they are sawed into logs of vari- 
ous lengths^ and squared by the ax. These are put 
on trucks which are drawn by several yoke of oxen, 
and carried to the nearest river. Then when the 
rains come to swell the streams the logs are floated 
down to the sea, and are sent in ships to various parts 
of the world. 

11. You may notice to the north of the Bay of Hon- 
duras a small strip of country. It goes by the name of 
Balize \ha4ee2f\ or British Honduras, because it belongs 
to the English. This part of the country is inhabited 
chiefly by negroes, who are paid by English merchants 
to get out mahogany timber. The ordinary houses in the 
town of Balize are built on piles of mahogany timber. 

12. San Salvador is interesting chiefly because it 
produces a large amount of indigo. Indigo is used 
in the laundry and is also greatly used in dyeing cotton 
and woolen goods. It is made from a shrub called 
the indigo-plant. This is cut and placed in layers in 
a large vessel covered with water ; difierent things are 
then done to it till a blue sediment is left, and this 
is made up into cakes and sold. 

1 3. The people of Nicaragua are nearly all Indians 
or half-breeds ; they make their livelihood by shipping 
various woods and drugs that grow in their country. 
The largest city is named Leon; it has many fine 
buildings. The name of the most southerly of the five 
countries of Central America is Costa Rica [rc^]. 
This means ''rich coast." A very excellent article of 
coflee is produced here. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Where is Central America ? I 
Central America occupies the narrow country 

south of Mexico. 

M ap« —{See page 52.) 1. What waten east of Cantnl America?— 
west 7 2. What country north? a What la tlie name of tlie narrow 
neck of land that connects it with South America ? 

2. WTiat kind of a country is it? 

It resembles Mexico, having the low, hot plains 
on the coast, and lofty table-lands in the interior. 
It is often visited by violent earthquakes. 

3. How is it divided ? 

It is divided into five countries, — Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. 

4. fFhat of the peopU ? 

The people consist principally of Indians, Span- 
ish whites, negroes, and mixed races. 

5. For what products are these countries noted ? 

Guatemala for cochineal, Honduras for mahog- 
any, San Salvador for indigo, and Costa Rica for 
coffee. 



6. What of the goverwments of the five Central American 
states! 

They are all republics, like Mexico. 

HiWLP»—{Supagt6t.) 1. The largest city in Central America Is New 
Ooatemala: whereisit? 2. The capital of what repubUc has the same 
name as the republic itself? S. Of which ooontry is Managua the 
capital? 



LESSON IV. 
THE WEST INDIES. 

CFor Reading.] 

I. SitnatloiL 

1. We leave the mainland of America and we sail 
among the tropical isles. A sky of cloudless azure, a 
sea of hrilliant blue, the air sweet with spicy smells 
wafbed from sunny islands where the splendid palm 
waves, and where groves of orange-trees, bananas, and 
pineapples greet the eye. 
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2. These islands are called the West Indies. They 
were so called by Columbus, who thought, when he 
reached San Salvador and knelt upon the ground in 
prayer and set up the flag of Spain, that he had reached 
the outlying western islands that fringed the shores of 
India. Sometimes they are called the Antilles [ant-€er\. 
This name means "opposite isles," because they are 
opposite the mainland of America. You may have 
seen or heard the expression " Queen of the Antilles." 
By this you must understand Cuba, which is the largest 
and finest of the West India Islands. 

3. Notice these islands on the map. A few are 
quite large, while others are small. You see that 
they stretch in a sort of curve from Florida to the 
mouth of the Orino'co River. Do they not look like 
stepping-stones from North America to South America ] 

II. CUmate. 

4. Are the West Indies in the hot belt of the earth, 
or the cold belt 1 Of course they are in the hot belt, 
for they lie near the Equator. You may think, then, 
that the weather in these islands must be burning hot. 
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But this is not so; for on most of them there are 
lofty mountains, and these highland parts have a 
balmy climate. There is another reason why the 
weather is pleasant. These islands are set in the 
midst of the ocean, and the people get refreshing sea- 
breezes. 

5. Sometimes the breezes are too refreshing ; for the 
West Indies are ir a part of the world where nature 
brews awful wind-storms, called hurricanes. It is said 
that these winds are so named because they hurry 
away or carry off the sugar-ca»^ growing in the fields. 
Often they cause fearful destruction, uprooting crops 
and blowing down houses and ingulfing ships. 

6. There is no winter in the West Indies. The peo- 
ple there never see snow fall, and they have no ice 
except what is brought there in ships. Instead of our 
four seasons they have two seasons, — the rainy and 
the dry. The rainy season is in our summer and 
autumn; during the other months scarcely any rain 
falls. As these islands have both continuous summer 
heat and great abundance of moisture, you can guess at 
the kind of vegetation that grows there. It consists of 
palms and tree-ferns, the sugar-cane and tobacco-plant, 
oranges, bananas, and the other plants and fruits that 
ripen only in climes where the sunbeams fall warm all 
the year round. 

in. Inliabitanto. 

7. What people live in the West Indies I Do these 
islands all form one country 1 ^ Let us see. You know 
that when Columbus first visited these islands they 
were inhabited by a peaceful, gentle-hearted race of 
bronze-colored, half-naked people, whom he called 
Indians, But the Spaniards came and settled on the 
islands. They were cruel task-masters. They made 
slaves of the natives, and forced them to work so hard 
in the mines and on the plantations that in a few 
generations they all died. Then the Spaniards brought 
shiploads of negroes whom they stole from Africa and 
kept as slaves to work for them. And to the present 
day the blacks form three fourths of the population of 
the West Indies. 

8. At first all the islands of the West Indies belonged 
to Spain ; but after ^ time some stronger nations took 
certain of the islands and made them colonies of their 
own. Thus England took the large island of Jamaica 
and a great many of the smaller islands. So France, 
too, got a share. And on one of the islands, named 
Hay'ti, the blacks last century grew tired of being 
under foreign masters ; so they set up a government of 
their own, or rather two governments, and these flourish 
to the present day. 

9. Now we understand who are the people and what 
are the countries of the West Indies. All the islands, 
except Hayti, are held as colonies by various nations of 
Europe. By far the greater number of the people are 
blacks. On the islands which the Spaniards own the 



blacks are slaves. Of the whites the most part are 
people of Spanish descent, though there are English 
settlers in the islands held by Britain, and French set- 
tlers in those held by France. There are also in the 
various islands many mulattoee, and other persons of 
mixed blood. And in Cuba there are quite a niunber 
of Chinese laborers, called coolies, 

IV. West India Produots. 

10. Let us now see what are the productions which 
the people of the West Indies raise and sell by way of 
trade. These are very valuable and important, and we 
are using some of them every day. Perhaps you may 




WEST INDIA PnOOIIOT6. 



have seen on grocers' stores the sign ''West India 
Goods." This is a name for certain kinds of groceries, 
such as sugar, molasses, ginger, allspice, indigo, and 
other articles. Now all these are grown or made in 
the West Indies. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Of what do the West Indies consist ? 

The West Indies consist of several large islands 
and various groups of islands lying between North 
and South America. 

Map. — (^po^^^-) 1. What ooeui north 7 2. What Ma it partlx 
•ncloMd between the West Indies and South America? a lu what 
zone are most of these islands 7 

2. TVhat ic their climate 1 

The climate is tropical, marked by great heat 
and moisture. There are but two seasons, — the 
rainy and the dry. 

3. What are some of the commercial products f 

Some of the commercial products are sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and cotton ; oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples ; ginger, allspice, and indigo. 

4. What of the population ? 

The white population consists of Spaniards, 
English, and French, with their descendants; 
three fourths of the people are Blacks; there 
are also many people of mixed descent. 
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oranges. These are of the finest quality. Bananas are 
another fruit which we receive from Cuba and other 
West India Islands. The banana is a great article of 
cultivation, not only in these islands, but in all parts 
of the hot belt of America. It is, in feet, a principal 
article of food there. The people find it very eco- 
nomical to grow, 
because it pro- 
duces 80 plenti- 
fully. The same 
space of ground 
which will yield 
only thirty pounds 
of wheat or one 
hundred pounds 
of potatoes will 
afford four thou- 
Band pounds of 



LE880N V. 
THE IiABGEB ISIiANDS. 
I. Cuba. CForReading.J 

1. The island of Cuba is feunous for the production 
of sugar. It is said that half the sugar used in the 
world is made ^^ - 
there. In the first 
chapter of this 
book you read 
some account of 
how sugar is made. 
In the picture here 
given you see a 
sugar - plantation, 
and the men cut- 
ting the caneSy 
bundling them 
up, and hauling 
them off to the 
mill to be crushed. 
There are hun- 
dreds of great 
sugar- plantations 
all over the island 
of Cuba; and if 
you were to visit 
the seaport of Ha- 
vana, you would 
see the wharves 
piled high with 

huge hogsheads of sugar ready to be shipped to the bor is guarded by a fortress named Moro Castle. It 
United States and other parts of the world. will interest you to know that in the Cathedral of 

2. In Havana you would also have pointed out to Havana rest the bones of Columbus, the illustrious 
you very large factories where millions of cigars are discoverer of America, 
made every year. You may have 5. The island of Porto Rico [fVifco] 
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4. Havana is 
the capital of 
Cuba, and here 
lives the person 
who governs the 
island for the king 
of Spain: be is 
called the Cap- 
tain-General It 
IB a handsome 
city. The en- 
trance to the har- 



heard the expression "a fragrant 
Havana." This means a Havana 
cigar, for the finest cigars which 
gentlemen smoke are made there. 
Perhaps you may think that as this 
tobacco all passes off in smoke^ it 
is no great matter. But I am going 
to tell you a curious feet. We, the 
people of the United States, spend 
every year more money on cigars 
than we do on books. And another 
thing of importance to remember : 
we pay more money to the mer- 
chants of Cuba for sugar and cigars 
and other things than we do to 
those of any other country (except 
Great Britain) for all the goods we 
buy. 

3. We shall not forget that we 
also receive tropical fruits from 
Cuba when we think of Havana 




also belongs to Spain. Like Cuba, 
it is inhabited by Spaniards and ne- 
groes, and produces the same arti- 
cles for which Cuba is noted. 

n. Jamaioa. 

6. The island of Jamaica belongs 
to the English, who took it from 
the Spaniards more than two hun- 
dred years ago. The wealthy peo- 
ple are English planters, who live 
in fine style. These are not very 
numerous, however ; and there are 
only about twelve thousand whites 
on the whole island. The negroes 
and mulattoes number half a mil- 
lion. These were once slaves, but 
many years ago the British Parlia- 
ment made them all free. The 
capital and principal city is named 
Kingston. There are many sugar- 
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plantations in Jamaica. Besides sugar, the people 
make large quantities of molasses, which is a liquid 
drained from brown sugar through holes in the casks. 
They also make a great deal of Jamaica rum, which 
is distilled either from sugar or molasses. 

7. The fragrant pimento-tree grows in great abun- 
dance in Jamaica. The unripe berries of this plant, 
dried in the sun, form what we call allspice, or Jamaica 
pepper. Another condiment which we owe to this 
island is Jamaica ginger. It consists of the dried root 
of a rush-like plant, and is much used in cooking and 
as medicine. 

in. Hayti. 

8. The island of Hayti was discovered in 1492 by 
Columbus, who called it Hispanio'la, or Little Spain. 
Here, at Isabella, was founded the first Spanish colony 
in the New World. It is a country of splendid forests 
and rich tropical verdure; but it is in a backward 
state. 

9. This island is peopled by the Blacks, who rule 
themselves. They have two republics, — one called 
the Republic of Hayti and the other the Domini'can 
Republic. The soil is so fertile that all kinds of 
plants grow easily. But agriculture is carried on in 
a very rude way. The principal articles that are 
shipped from Hajrti are coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

IV. Other Iilandi. 

I 10. We have now read about four islands, — Cuba, 
Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. These islands are 



quite the largest in the West Indies, and on this 
account are often called the Greater Antilles. There 
are more than a thousand other smaller islands and 
islets. These belong to various European nations. 
There is much that is interesting about these islands, 
but you must find this information in books of travel. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Wh€U four large islands are called the " Greater An- 
tilles'' ? 

The Greater Antilles are Cuba, Hayti, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica. 

Map. —(See map hdow.) 1. WlUdx is the laxgest ialand? 2. VHiAt 
circle just north of Cuba? 3. MeMore by the acale of milee the 
length of this ialnnd. 4. le it as large as yonr State or Uuqg«r? 

2. For uhat are Cuba and Porto Rico noted ? 

They are noted for the production of sugar, 
tobacco, and tropical fruits. 

3. To whom do Cuba and Porto Rico belong f 
To the Spaniards. 

4. What is the capital? 

The capital of Cuba is Havana. 

5. For what is Jamaica noted ? 

Jamaica is noted for the production of sugar, 
molasses, rum, allspice, and ginger. 

6. To whom dees it belong ? 
To the English. 

7. Hliat governments are in Hayti 9 

In Hayti are two negro republica 

Map. — (See map below.) L Where i« Jamaica? 2. In what direc- 



tion from Cuba is Hayti? a Which i« the meet 
AntUlee? 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



LE880N I. 

l^HSBE OUB OOUNTBT 18. 

CFor Recitation. J 

1. TFhy is Our Country called " The United States'"? 

Our Country is called " The United States " be- 
cause it consists of a number of States united under 
one general government 

2. What part of North America does Our Country occupy ? 
The United States occupies the middle part of 

North America, and extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

3. What country on the north, and what other camitry to 
the south of the United States f 

North of the United States is the Dominion of 

Canada, and south of it is Mexico. 

€, Which parts of its boundary are formed by the ocean f 
The Atlantic Ocean forms the whole eastern 

boundary, and the Pacific Ocean the whole western 



boimdary. About one half of the southern boun- 
dary is formed by the Gulf of Mexico, which is a 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. 

5. What can you say of the sea^oast of the United States ? 

The long line of sea-coast is indented with many 
bays, gulfs, and harbors. 



To Draw the Outline Hap. 

Tracher*8 Note. — In the case of young pupik the teacher 
shoold show them, by reference to the map of the United States 
on the next two pages, or to a wall-map of the United States, 
that the sketch given below is such an outline or skeleton of the 
United States as they might draw on their slates if they left off 
eveiything except the boundary lines. 

The judicious teacher will, of course, not impose on pupils the 
task of drawing this at once. It should be taken up only in 
connection with the text Thus during the week spent on New 
England, pupils should learn to draw the New Englmd coast ; 
and so with the Middle States, etc. , till the entiie boundary drcoit 
of the United SUtes has been made. It will be well at the same 
time for the teacher to begin on the blackboard a akeleton-map 
on a laige scale^ to be filled up as the lessons advance, and made 
the basia of aoitable questioning. 




OUTUNC MAP tMOWINO TMC OOAST-UNK AND BOUNOAMIS OT TNK UNITEO aTATCa. 
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•mO'B-IVt VIKW or THK SUIirAOt or TNC UNITtO STATU. 



LE880N M. 
DIVISIONS OF OUB OOUNTBT. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. TPTuU are th$ principal mountains of the United Statu ? 
The principsd mountains are the Alleghany 

Mountains in the East, and the Rocky and Sierra 
[se-ai/ra] Nevada Mountains in the West 

2. What three great natural divisions of the United States 
are made by the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains ? 

The Alleghany and Rocky Mountains separate 
the United States into three great divisions, — 
the Atlantic Slope, Pacific Slope, and Mississippi 
Valley. 

3. JVhat is included in the Atlantic Slope ? 

The Atlantic Slope includes all the land sloping 
from the tops of the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

4. Into what do the rivers in this division flow f 

The rivers in this division flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

5. What is included in the Pacific Slope f 

The Pacific Slope includes all the land sloping 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

6. Into what do the rivers in this division flow? 

Most of the rivers in this division flow into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

7. What is included in the Mississippi Valley 1 

The Mississippi Valley includes the great region 
between the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains. 



Map Exebcibs. — 1. Compare map given above with 
the map of the United States (pages 64, 65), and point out 
the Alleghany Mountains. 2. Are these mountains in the 
eastern or western part of Our Country ? 3. Point to the 
Rocky Mountains. 4. Point to the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. 6. Which are farthest west, the Rocky or the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains ? 6. Point to the great MissiBsippi Val- 
ley. 7. What mountains on the east of it ? — on the west 
of it? 



LE880N III. 



QBICAT BIVXB8 OF THE UNITED 8TATXB. 
CFor Rtcitation.] 

1. Dtscrihe the greatest river of the United States. 

The Mississippi, the greatest river of the United 
States, rises in Lake Itasca, in the Central Plain of 
North America , and flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 
receiving in its course many large tributaries. ^, 

2. How are the other principal rivers of the United States 
divided? 

They are divided into four classes : 1. The riv- 
ers flowing from the Alleghany Mountains into the 
Atlantic Ocean; 2. The rivers flowing from the 
Alleghany Mountains into the Mississippi ; 3. The 
rivers flowing from the Rocky Mountains into the 
Mississippi; and 4. The rivers flowing from the 
Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean. 

Map Exercise. — 1. The following are six large rivers 

flowing from the Alleghanies into the Atlantic Ocean : 

the Connecticut, the Hudson, Susquehanna, Potomac, 

James, and Savannah rivers. Tell by looking on the 

( 
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MEW ENQUkhl^ COAAT AtiO !J.,^-- : . ... . ^,^ 

LESSON L 
O^HE NEW ENGIiANP STATES. 

[For Reading.} 
I The Firit Explorer, 

1. ^lore tliRn t\ro hand red and 
fifty years ago the famous Captain 
Jc^hn Smith, whom yon have read 
about in your histories as being the 
chief man in settling Virginia, made a voyage from 
England to a then almost unknown part of the coast 
of America lying far to the north of Virginia. He 
wrote that he came "to take whales, and also to 
make trials of a mine of gold and copper." 

2. Captain Smith made a landing at an island near 
the coast of what we call the State of Maine. But as 
he did not meet with success in the search for whales, 
he left his ships and with eight men in a small boat 
began to explore the neighboring coast. You must re- 



member that this was several years 
before the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Smith not only explored 
the coast, but he made a map of it, 
and to the whole region he gave the 
name of New England. This name 
it still bears, after many generations 
have passed away. 

II. First Settlement!. 

3. Only four years after Captain 
Smith's visit, the jl/ay^u^^ brought 
to this same coast a band of Pil- 
grims who sought free homes in the 
New World. They made a settle- 
ment (1620) at the place which 
Smith called Plymouth [plim'uth]^ 
and which is still called by that 
name. In spite of many sufferings, 
they thrived in their new home. 
Their children prospered after them, 
and spread out to seek new land; 
and as many other families came over year by year in 
ships to New England, the Indians were gradually 
driven off, and the country was settled by white people. 
4. This was the time when our country was under 
the king of England. As time passed there came to be 
several settlements or colonies in New England, and 
they were all under the power of Great Britain, which 
was called the " mother country." Then came the time, 
about a hundred years ago, when these colonies said 
they wanted to live without being under English rulers. 



MAP STUDIES. 



^^ At the first recitation^ the teacher will allow the pupils to 
ansicer with open hooks ; at the second, they may be required to 
answer from memory, or from an outline mxip, 

PoBltion and Area. — 1. By what is this section 
bounded on the north? — the east? — the south? — the 
west? 2. Name the three States that include the 
northern part of New England; — the southern part. 
3. Which State is the largest ? — the smallest? 4. Which 
three are nearly equal in size ? 5. Which four border on 
Massachusetts? 6. Which three border on New York? 
7. Which has no sea-coast ? 

Mountains. — 1. In what part of New England is there 
a range of mountains? 2. In what State is Mt. Wash- 
ington ? 3. In what State are the White Mountains ? 

Rivers and Lakes.—!. Which is the longest river? 
2. Tell where it rises, in what direction it flows, and 
where is its outlet. 3. What river rising in Massachu- 
setts flows through Rhode Island? 4. Name two rivers 
in Maine. 5. What lake with a hard Indian name 



in New Hampshire? 6. What large lakes in Maine? 
7. What large lake borders on Vermont? 

Bays and Sounds. — 1. What is the largest bay on 
the coast? 2. Which bay is situated farthest east? 
3. Where is Long Island Sound? 4. What small bay 
south of Rhode Island ? 

Capes. — 1. Where is Cape Cod? 2. Where is Cape 
Ann? 

Of what State is each of these cities 

Augusta. Boston. 

•TheCapitair ^ Co.coh. \lZZ^^ 

Montpe'lier. Hartford. 



In what State is each of these 



Principal Cities?. 



Boston. 
Providence. 
New Haven. 
Worcester. 



Lowell. 
Mancuesteb. 
Burlington. 
Portland. 




BOSTON- ANDVICiyiTY. 
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LESSON I 



fFor RodingJ 

I, The Fint &plorer. 

1, More than two biindred au' 
fifty years ago the famous CapLiLin 
John Smith, whom you have read 
about in your histories as being the 
chief man in settling Virginia, made a voyage from 
England to a then almost unknown part of the coast 
of America lying far to the noriih of Virginia. He 
wrote that he came "to take whales, and also to 
make trials of a mine of gold and copper." 

2. Captain Smith made a landing at an island near 
the coast of what we call the State of Maine. But as 
he did not meet with success in the search for whales, 
he left his ships and with eight men in a small boat 
began to explore the neighboring coast. You must re- 



member that this was several years 
before the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Smith not only explored 
the coast, but he made a map of it, 
and to the whole region he gave the 
name of New England. This name 
it still bears, after many generations 
have passed away. 

II. First Settiementa. 

3. Only four years after Captain 
Smith's visit, the Mai/flower brought 
to this same coast a band of Pil- 
grims who sought free homes in the 
New World. They made a settle- 
ment (1620) at the place which 
Smith called Plymouth [plim'uth]^ 
and which is still called by that 
name. In spite of many sufferings, 
they thrived in their new home. 
Their children prospered after them, 
and spread out to seek new land ; 
and as many other families came over year by year in 
ships to New England, the Indians were gradually 
driven off, and the country was settled by white people. 
4. This was the time when our country was under 
the king of England. As time passed there came to be 
several settlements or colonies in New England, and 
they were all under the power of Great Britain, which 
was called the " mother country." Then came the time, 
about a hundred years ago, when these colonies said 
they wanted to live without being under English rulers. 



MAP STUDIES. 



or* At the first recitation, the teacher will allow the pupils to 
answer with open hooks ; at the second, they may he required to 
anavoer from memory, or from an oiUline map. 

Position and Area. — 1. By what ia this section 
bounded on the north? — the east? — the south? — the 
west? 2. Name the three States that include the 
northern part of New England; — the southern part. 
3. Which State is the largest ? — the smallest? 4. Which 
three are nearly equal in size ? 5. Which four border on 
Massachuaetta ? 6, Which three border on New York ? 
7. Which has no sea-coast 7 

Mountains. — 1. In what part of New England is there 
a range of mountains ? 2. In what State is Mt. Wash- 
ington ? a In what State are the White Mountains ? 

Rivers and Lakes.—!. Which is the longest river? 
2. Tell where it rises, in what direction it flows, and 
where is its outlet. 3. What river rising in Massachu- 
setts flows through Rhode Island? 4. Name two rivers 
in Maine. 5. What lake with a hard Indian name 



in New Hampshire? 6. What large lakes in Maine? 
7. What large lake borders on Vermont? 

Bays and Sounds. — !. What is the largest bay on 
the coast? 2. Which bay is situated farthest east? 
3. Where is Long Island Sound? 4. What small bay 
south of Rhode Island 7 

Capes. — !. Where is Cape Cod? 2. Where is Cape 
Ann? 

Of what State is each of these cities 

Augusta. Boston. 

•n^eCapital? ^ Cokcok. j SZ^'' 

Montpe'lier. Hartford. 



In what State is each of these 



Principal Cities?. 



Boston. 
Providence. 
New Haven. 
Worcester. 

[uMtos'ter], 



Lowell. 
Manchesteb. 
Burlington. 
Portland. 
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Along with the other English colonies in America they 
declared their independence, and, after a long war, 
won it. 

5. There are now in New England a great many more 
people than there were when the United States began, 
a century ago. And not only are there many more peo- 




ple, hut thiiii^s have changed in 
every way. It would take too long 
to tell all the way a in which the 
Kew England of UvJay dilTers from 
the New England of a humireil 
years wj^o, an we shall ^m eatLHJiod 
with trying to learn something about 
the New England States as they are at present. 

6. First we should inquire what kind of a country 
New England is, because, as we have already learned, 
the things which people do to make a living depend 
very much on what kind of a country they inhabit. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. fVhat section of our country are we now to learn about ? 
We are to learn about New England. 

2. How did it come to be called New England ? 

It was first called New England by Captain 
John Smith, who made a map of it. 

3. fVhere were the first settlements made in New England ? 
The first settlements in New England were made 

at Plymouth and around Massachusetts Bay. 

Map. — (See page 58.) Point to Flymonth on the map of New Eng- 
land. Point to Mamachnaetta Bay. 

4. IVhat of the size of New England compared mth other 
sections ? 

New England is the smallest section of the 
United States. 

M a p. — (5m page 58. ) Point on the map of the United SUtee (pages 
64, 66} to New England. Are there not single States in some parts of 
the United SUtes which appear to be as large as the whole of New 
England? Which ones 7 

5. IFhy is New England an important section ? 

New England is important on account of its 
manufactures, wealth, and population. 



LESSON II. 
NEW ENGLAND (ComiruaD). 

I. CUmata. ^^""^ ''""'"^'^ 

1. If you look at New England on the map of the 

United States, you will see that it is one of the most 
'northern parts of our country. Hence 
we may expect the winters there to 
be cold. You would not be dis- 
appointed in this. The winters last 
four or five months, so that the chil- 
dren have plenty of coasting and 
skating. But the winter cold fur- 
nishes business as well as fun. The 
thick ice on the ponds and lakes is 
cut into great blocks and stored away 
till summer, when it is used by the 
people or shipped off to be sold in 
the hotter southern parts of our 
country. 

II. Ooonpatioiia on the Sea-ooast. 

2. The New England States are, 
all except one, seaboard States ; tliat 
is, they border on the sea-coast. From 
this fact we may expect that some 
New-Englanders will be engaged in 
fishing. And this is the case. The 
sea off the coast, and especially farther 
north, on the " Banks " of Newfound- 
land, abounds in mackerel and codfish, and in the 
fishing season hundreds of vessels are fitted out in the 
seaports to catch these fish. Catching these fish and 
selling them — some fresh, but most of them dried 
and salted — are a great business in New England. 

III. SnrfiAoe of the Country. 

.3. Now let us look inland from the coast It takes 
only a glance at the map to show us that the face of 
the country is hilly and mountainous. Not that it is 
all of this kind, for you see that it is mostly that half 
which is away from the coast that is very hilly or 
mountainous. Still, we may say that on the whole 
New England is a highland country, with a slo/)€ 
toward the ocean and a low coast plain. 

TV. Hew England Farming. 

4. A rugged country is not usually a good farming 
region, and persons living in such a country generally 
try to engage in some other kind of employment 
which is more profitable. Not but what there are 
many fine farms in New England, for there is fertile 
soil spreading out from most of the streams. And 
then the New-Englanders are good farmers, and by 
tilling their fields very carefully they raise better crops 
than poor farmers do from the best soil. But if you 
were asked what is the most important business of ' 
the New England people, you would not say agricul- I 
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tore. What the most important business is we shall 
soon learn; but first we must finish what is to be 
said about the mountains. 

V. Lnmbering. 

5. Some of these mountains are covered with for- 
ests of pine-trees, and hemlock, and other kinds of 
trees. This is the case in the hilly region in the 
northern half of the large State of Maine, and also in 
New Hampshire. On this account great numbers of 
persons are lumbermen. In winter they go into the 
forests and fell the trees, cutting them into logs. 
These they draw over the snow-covered ground to 
some stream, and when it thaws in spring the logs 
float down to places where they are sawed into boards 
in great saw-miUs. 

VI. Fasture-Moimtaixii. 

6. But there are other kinds of mountains; and if 
we should travel in the cars from New Hampshire to 
Vermont we should see a wonderful change in a very 
short time. In place of rugged highlands covered 
with forests we should see nicely rounded hills, some 
green with grass and others clothed with evergreen 
trees. The very name "Vermont" tells us this, for 
the word means green mountain. We may naturally 
suppose that these mountain-pastures must be good 
places for sheep and cattle and horses. And so they 
are, — so good that in this State of Vermont sheep 
and cattle raising and making butter and cheese bring 
the people in more money than any other business that 
they follow. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Whai hind of climate has New England ? 
It has hot summers and cold winters. 

2. How many of these States are seaboard States f 

All the New England States are seaboard States, 
except Vermont 

fUSLpm—iSet page 68.) What ocean on the eaatani ooaei of New 
Englano? 

3. JVhcU occupation is followed by many New England 
people who live on the sea-coast ? 

Many New-Englanders are engaged in fishing 
for cod and mackerel 

4. Name some ports at which fishing-smacks are fitted out 
Eastport, Newburyport, Gloucester [gloslter], 

Marblehead. 

Hktkpm — {Set page 68.) Point to each of these places on tlie map of 
New England. 

5. JFhat other occupation connected with the sea can you 
name ? 

Ship-building, which is largely carried on in 

Maine and Massachusetts. 

6. JFhat kind of surface has this section ? 

With the exception of a lowland part along the 
coast, the surface of New England is generally 
hilly or mountainous. 



7. Is agriculture carried on in this section 9 

It is, but not so largely as in the southern and 
western parts of the United Statea 

8. IVhal Stale is noted for its dairy-products f 
For dairy-products Vermont is noted. 

9. JFhat can you say of the forests f 

In many parts of Maine there are large forests, 
from which great quantities of lumber aire takea 



LESSON III. 

NEW ENGIiAND (Gobtdiuid). 
CFor Reading.] 




HOW COTTON CLOTH It MADE. 



I. ManufAOtiuring. 

1. Let us look again at the map of New England. 
Follow the rivers up to where they rise in the high- 
land part. These streams are not great slow-moving 
currents ; they are mostly short, and they run rapidly 
down the slope from the mountains. These furmsh 
water-power, by which we mean that the current of 
the swiftly moving streams is used to turn the wheels 
of mills, — mills for sawing planks, and weaving cloth, 
and making paper, and doing a thousand other useful 
things. 

2. Now we can 
see what is the 
greatest business in 
New England. It 
is manufacturing. 
Some of the States 
are more engaged 
in this than others, 
but in all many peo- 
ple are busy in mills 
and factories and 
machine-shops. The 
making of boots 
and shoes by ma- 
chinery is one of the greatest trades. Probably in 
the various factories enough are made to supply every 
man, woman, and child with three pairs of boots 
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or shoes every year. You will see on the page before 
this a picture of how boots and shoes are made in the 
great shops of New England. Another very great busi- 
ness is weaving all kinds of cotton and woolen cloths. 
At the beginning of this lesson you will see a picture 
of how this is done. Some of the largest cotton and 
woolen mills are on the Merrimac Kiver, and it is said 
that the water-power supplied by it moves more spin- 
dles than are moved by any other stream in the world. 

3. You must not think that weaving cotton and 
woolen goods and making boots and shoes are the only 
kinds of manufactures. They are merely the largest. 
But there is hardly any article, from an anchor or a 
steam-engine down to a pin, that is not made by the 
ingenious and industrious New-Englanders. 

II. Trade. 

4. The people of New England carry on a large com- 
merce, because they make a great many more things 
than they can use. They make them to sell. These 
goods are shipped by water or by railroad to all parts 
of our country and to other lands, and the people re- 
ceive in return articles which they want, but cannot 
grow. For instance, they ship cotton goods to the 
Southern States, and receive from those same States 
the raw cotton which they work up in their mills. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. JVhat advantage has New England for manufacturing ? 
The rapid mountain-streams supply much water- 
power for running the machinery of mills. 

2. What important manufactured articles can you ruime ? 
Cotton and woolen goods, boots and shoes, 

machinery and farming-tools. 

3. IVhat eight large manufacturing cities can yo^i nam^ ? 
Lowell, Manchester, Worcester, Lawrence, Fall 

River, Bangor, Providence, Hartford. 

Map. -(^« jwa« 

68 ) Point oat each of 

theae placea on the ^^ :^ - 

map of New England. _ "^ - __ ^ 

On what river are . s^^ "^ "~ " 

Ck>ncord, Manchea- "^" 

ter, LoweU, and Law- r 

rence? ^ 

4. HHiat of the - " f 
commerce of New f- : ; ^ 
Engkmd? 

The commerce 
of New Eng- 
land is large, 
and the princi- 
pal exports are 
manufactured 
articles, togeth- 
er with lumber, 
fish, ice, and 
granite. 
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LESSON IV. 
NBW ENGLAND (CoimsTJD). 

[For Reading.] 

I. Scenery. 

1. There are many parts of New England where the 
scenery is very fine. The White Mountains are fiamous, 
and are visited every summer hy thousands of tourists. 
In other parts there are lovely lakes embosomed among 
the hills. Then there are parts of the coast that are 
grand and rock^ ; while the islands off the shore fur- 
nish fine sea- views and cooling ocean breezes. But, after 
all, nothing more interesting meets the eye in a New Eng- 
land landscape than one of the thousand pretty towns 
or villages that dot the valleys or nestle in the hills. 

II. Great Cities. 

2. Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, is the me- 
tropolis of New England. It is one of the most ancient 
towns in the United States, and has more the appear- 
ance of a European than of an American city. It is 
not only a great manufacturing and commercial center, 
but is famous for its literary, artistic, and benevolent 
institutions. 

3. Portland is the largest city of Maine, and is noted 
for having one of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast 
It is connected by railroad with Montreal, and in win- 
ter, when the St. Lawrence River is frozen, Portland is 
the outlet for most of the Canadian produce. 

4. The chief city of New Hampshire is Manchester, 
which is very largely engaged in manufacturing cotton, 
woolen, and linen goods, machinery, etc. The chief 
city of Vermont is Burlington, called the " Queen Citj 
of Vermont." It is beautifully situated, and is one of 
the greatest lumber markets in the country. 

5. Hartford also claims the title of " queen city," — 
the " Queen City of New England." It is the capital 
of the State of Connecticut, and is famous for its manu- 
factures, and its benevolent and educational institutions. 

Providence, next 
''" ^ to Boston the 

^ largest city in 

-- '^ - New England, is 

- X_ a city of mills and 

c manufactories. 

^^%^, Cotton and wool- 
en goods, jewelry, 
silver-ware, loco- 
motives, and 
many other arti- 
cles are made 
here. It is a beau- 
tiful, wealthy, and 
enterprising city. 

68.) For a recitation 
leeeon let the pupils 
tell tnm the map the 
aitaatloii of each of 
these citiea. , 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY FOR NEW ENGLAND CLASSES. 



L-MAP STUDIES. 

XW* ThMe questioiu relate only to the State in which the paplli of 
the daM ncide, and are designed lolely for New Bngland nlnwiit. 

Position and Area. — 1. What is the name of your State f 
2L In what part of this section of the United States is it situ- 
ated ? 3. How does your State compare in size with the other 
States of this section? \Se/t table, page 64^] 4. Bound your 
State. 5. It is crossed by what parallel or parallels of latitude f 
Q, By what meridians f 7. Area of your State in square miles f 
a Population f [See table, page 64,] 

Monntaina. — 1. By what mountains, represented on the 
map, is this State crossed f 2, What is the name of the highest 
mountain in your State ? [Answer by the teacher.] 3. Do you 
know the names of any mountains not represented on the map f 

Riven. — L What is the largest river of this State f 
2. Where does it rise and into what 4oe8 it flow ? 3. What 
is the second river in size ? 4. What boundary rivers (if any) 
has your State ? 6, Are there any small rivers that you know 
of not represented on the map ? 

Ziakea. — 1. If your State has any large lake, name it and 
tell in what part of the State it is. 2. Name any small lakes. 

The Sea-ooaat. — [^or all except FemunU,] 1. Name any 
bay or bays along the coast. 2, Which of these bays is the 
largest? 3. Name any capes, points, or heads. 4. What 
islands lie off the coast ? 5. Name any important seaport or 
seaports. 

Cities. — 1. What is the capital of this State and where is it 
situated 1 2, What ;is the laigest city ? 3. Name any other 
large or important cities. 4. Name the capital of each New 
England State. 5. Name the largest city in each New England 
State and tell something about it. 

Counties, eta — 1. In what county do you live f 2. What 
is the name of the county seat ? 3. What counties lie next to 
yours f 4. Name as many counties as you can. 5. Is the 
name of the place in which you live down on the map ? 6. If 



the place in which you live is not represented on the map, 
near what large place do you know it to be f 7. What railroad 
or railroads passes through this city [or town] ? 3. Do you know 
where the express trains run to f 

History. — [To be given by teacher,] 1. At what phice was 
your State first settled f 2. In what year ? 3. In what rear did 
it become a State ? 



PupiU may now be required to draw on the blaelA ardan 
outline map of their Stale, 



n.- LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

tW* QneetlonB exduively for New England rlswei. 

1. What are the principal farm-products raised in your State ? 

2. What kinds of live-stock are kept ? 

3. What do you know about the lumber-trade of your part of 
the State ? 

4. Do you know of any granite-quarries or maible-quarries in 
your part of New England ? 

6. Do you know of any places where lime^is made f 

& Name any fishing-towns on the coast that you have seen 
or heard of. 

7. What kinds of fish are caught by the fishermen f 

8. What manufacturing towns or cities have you seen or 
heard of in your State, or in other New England Statej ? 

9. Is the machinery of the miUs moved by steam-po^er or by 
water-power ? 

10. Do you know of any places where any of the following 
articles are manufactured : Cotton cloth ? woolen goods ? boots 
and shoes ? leather ? fumituro ? wagons ? paper ? farming-tools f 
axes ? scythes ? watches ? pins f buttons ? nails ? locomotives ? 
iron machinery ? stoves ? pianos ? tin-ware ? wooden-ware f 

Note for pupUs, — If you cannot answer these questions, ask 
your older brothers or sisters, or your parents ; and then, if you 
cannot find out, your teacher will tell you. 



m.- DESCRIPTION OP THE STATES, 

t^ The Deecription of Btatee, though designed for New England 
clww e a , may be taken at the discretion of the teaoher by other pupils 
■ufflciently advanced, or by way of review. 

MAINE. 

Desorlption. — Maine (Me.), or the " Pine-Tree State," 
occupies more than half the fmrface of New England. Its 
greatest length is about 260 miles ; greatest breadth, 190 
miles. The coast is rocky and has many good harbors. 

The central and northwescefn parts are broken and 
mountainous. The highest mountain is Mt Eatah'din. 

There are many large rivers and lakes in this State. 

The advantages possessed by this State are its great 
forests of pine and hemlock ; its many large rivers and its 
numerous good harbors. 

The prlnoipal occupations are lumbering, manufac- 
turing, ship-building, and the fisheries. 



The ohief cities are : — 

Portland, the laigest dty, which has a fine harbor. 

AuonsTA, the capital. 

Bavoor, on Penob'scot River, is engaged in the lumber-trade. 

Lewiston and Actburn, on the Androsoog'gin, engaged in manu- 
facturing cotton and woolen goods, lumber, etc. 

Bro'DEFORD and Saco [ea%i/ko], on Saco River, manufacturing 
places. 

Bath, on the Kennebec River, noted for ship-building. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Description. — New Hampshire (N. H.), or the " Qran- 
ite State," is a highland State. The White Mountains are 
noted for their grand scenery. Mt Washington is the 
loftiest summit in New England. 

The Merrimac, Connecticut, and Piscat'aqua are the most 
important rivers. 

The advantages of this State are its water-power, its 
forests, and its pasturage. 
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The prineipal 
oooupatioiiB are 

manufacturing, 
farming, and dairy- 
ing. 
The chief 

cities are : — 

Manchester, on 
the Merrimac, the 
largest city, famooB 
for cotton and woolen 
manufactures. 

Concord, the capi- 
tal, a manufacturing 
city. 

Nash'ua on the 
Merrimac, and Dover 
on Coche'co River, 
largely engaged in 
manufacturing. 

PORTSMODTH, at 

the mouth of Piscat- 
aqua River, noted for 
its fine harbor. 




COTTON-MILLS OF PROVIOENOC 



VERMONT. 

Description. — Vermont (Vt.), or the " Green Mountain 
State," is noted for its mountain-chain, called the Green 
Mountains. 

The State has no sea-coast ; but Lake Champlain, more 
than one hundred miles long, is on the western border. 

The advantages of this State are its fine farming and 
pasture lands, and its marble-quarries. 

The principal occupations are farming, raising sheep, 
horses, cattle, making butter and cheese, man ufactuiing, 
and quarrying marble. 

The chief places are : — 

BuHLiNGTON, on Lake Champlain, the largest city. 

MoNTPEUER, which is the capital. 

Rutland, noted for its marble-trade. 

St. Albans, noted for its manufacture of cars and its trade. 

Brattleboro, on the Connecticut, an important manufacturing 
place. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Description. — Massachusetts (Mass.), or the " Bay 
State," is one of the richest and most populous States in 
the Union. 

The western part is mountainous, the central and north- 
eastern parts are hilly, and the southeastern part is gener- 
ally low and level. 

The coast has many bays and fine harbors. 

The principal rivers are the Connecticut, Merrimac, and 
Housatonic. 

The advantages of this State are its facilities for man- 
ufacturing and commerce. 

The principal occupations are manufacturing, agri- 
culture, the fisheries, shipping granite and ice, and general 
commerce. 

The chief cities are : — 

Boston, the capital, largest city in New England, and, next to 
New York, the greatest seaport in the United States. 

Worcester, a great manufacturing city. 

Lowell, at the junction of the Concord and Merrimac rivers, and 



Lawrence, on the 
Merrimac River, lead- 
ing places for cotton 
and woolen manufac- 
tures. 

Cambridob, near 
Boston, a manufac- 
turing place and seat 
of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Ltnn, on Massa- 
chusetts Bay, famous 
for the manufacture 
of shoes. 

Fall Rhter, noted 
for its cotton-mills. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Description. — 

Rhode Island 
(R. I.), though the 
smallest State, is 
one of the most 
prosperous and 
thickly settled. 
The principal occupations are manufacturing, farm- 
ing, and trade. 
The chief cities are : — 

Providence, the largest place, and the second city in New Eng- 
land, famous for its great cotton and woolen mills, and its manu- 
facture of hardware, plated ware, and other articles. It is one of 
the capitals. 

Newport, the other capital, noted for its healthful climate and 
fine sea-bathing. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Description. — Connecticut (Conn.) has beautiful scen- 
ery, varied by hill and dale. The Connecticut River runs 
through the State from north to south. 

The advantages of this State are its good soil, its 
water-power, and its nearness to the great commercial 
metropolis. 

The principal occupations are farming, and manufac- 
turing useful articles, as hats, boots, shoes, carriages, combs, 
axes, buttons, pins, clocks, and many other things called 
" Yankee Notions.** These are sold in almost all parts of 
the world. 

The chief cities are : — 

Hartford, on the Connecticut, the capital and a great manu- 
facturing place. 

New Haven, the largest city, and the seat of Yale College. 

BRrooEPORT, 

Norwich 

.^ ' }- all engaged in varied manufacturing. 

W ATERBURT, 

New London, 
ABEA AND POPTTLATION OF THE HEW EHOLAND STATES. 



Names. 


'^aU".i3"o?%?i{?' 


Population (1890). 


Maine 


33,040 


080,261 


New Hampshire 


9,305 


875,887 


Yermont 


9.666 


882,205 


MaKsachusetts 


8,815 


2,233,407 1 


Rhode Island 


1,260 


846,848 


Connectlcot 


4,990 


746,881 
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in. Parming. 

7. Aa the Middle States are nearer the Equator than 
New England^ they have a milder climate than that 
section, and the farmers can grow a greater variety 
of grains, vegetahles, and fruita than can he raised in 
New England. Wheat, rye, oats, com, orchard fruits, 
henries, grapes, and garden vegetahles all do well in the 
Middle States. Tohacco is grown to some extent in 
all the Middle States, hut only Virginia and Maryland 
raise it in large quantities. 

8. Still we must not form the idea that farming is 
the leading husiiiess of the people in these States. 
Much of the country is too mountainous to be cul- 
tivated, and in many parts the soil is poor. Besides, 
as we shall soon see, there are other occupations which 
the people can follow more profitably than they can 
follow fJEurming. It will show you that agriculture is 
not the chief business of the Middle States when I 
tell you that in none of these States till we get south 
of Maryland do the people raise grain enough to sup- 
ply their own wants, and hence they have to import it 
fix)m the West. 

9. There is another thing which may be noticed in 
regard to fuming in the Middle States, which is, that 
farmers are not so much engaged in growing wheat and 
com as they are in the Western States ; but, instead, 
they raise vegetables and fruits and make butter and 
cheese. You may notice that in these States there are 
on the coast many large cities, like New York and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, — cities each with firom 
half a million to a million of population. Now the 
fEumers in the country find it very profitable to raise 
vegetables and fruits for the great masses of city peo- 
ple, who are too busy as merchants and mechanics and 
laborers to produce the food they need. The growing 
of vegetables and fruits is called market-gardening, and 
this is a great business in the Middle States. 



CFor RtcitatkMi.] 

1. Which are the Middle States? 

The Middle States are New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

2. Why are they called Middle Stateef 

The name Middle States was given to them 
when our whole country was only a narrow strip 
along the Atlantic Ocean. 

Map. -(SMpo^ €7.) 1 Wlukt oceui mat of the Xiddto Statw? 
2. Is FenafljlvanU on the ■eaoo it ? 3. Wliat laigo riTor givw it 
0U7 oommonicatioB with tho ocaan? 4. One of the States in the 
■oathen part has no lea-ooMt: which one is it? 0. Which is the 
most northern of the Middle States?— the most sonthemf 

3. What mountaint extend through the Middle States f 
The ranges of the Alleghany Mountains. 

^titipm —iSm pag$ €7.) L In what direction do the Alleghany Moon- 
tains extend? 2. Axe they neozest the coast in the northern or In the 
sonthern part? a In what part of New York axe the Adirondack 
Mountains?— the CatskiU Mountains? 4. Is the Bine Kidge aa east- 
em or a western ridge? 

4. What of the surface ecut of the Alleghany Mountains f 
The surface east of the Alleghany Mountains 

slopes to a low region called the Atlantic Plain. 

5. What of the surface toest of the mountains t 

The western part slopes toward the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio River. 

6. In what direction do most of the rivers flow f 

Most of the rivers flow in a southerly or south- 
easterly direction into the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. IVhat of farming in this section ? 

Farming is carried on more than in New Eng- 
land, but less than in the Western States; and 
great attention is given to market-gardening and 
the production of butter, cheese, and wooL 

yi9ip,—(Supag€€7.) L Which is the most northern river in this 
section? — the most sonthern? 2. What huge riTsra between the 
Hudson and the James? 3. What xiYor Hows into Delaware Bay? 
4. What large riyers flow into Chesapeake Baj? 



lAP 8TUDIE8. 



Sty* At the first recitation teachers wUl allow pupils to answer 
with open book. At the second recitation, either from outline 
maps or from memory, 

Bonndailes. — 1. Name firom the map the States of this 
section. 2. What great lake and river on the north? 
3. What country on the north ? 4. What section of States 
on the east 7 5. What ocean on the east 7 6. What States 
on the south 7 7. What States on the west 7 

Mountains. — 1. What mountain-chains cross this sec- 
tion? 2, In what direction do they extend? 3. Where 
are the Adirondacks 7 — the Catskill Mountains 7 

Riven and Lakes. — 1. What two large lakes lie be- 
tween this section and the Dominion of Canada 7 2. What 
great boundary river is the outlet of Lake Ontario? 
3. What short boundary river flows north from Lake Erie 
into Lake Ontario? 4. What celebrated falls on this 
river 7 6. What lake between New York and Vermont ? 

6. What boundary river between Ohio and West Virginia 7 

7. In what State is the Hudson River, and into what does 
it flow 7 8. Of what States is the Delaware River the 
boundary, and into what bay does it flow 7 9. In what 



State is the Susquehanna^ and into what bay does it 
flow 7 10. Of what States is the Potomac the boundary 7 
11. What two rivers unite and form the Ohio River 7 

BajTB. — 1. Where is New York Bay 7 2. Between what 
States is Delaware Bay 7 3. In what two States is Chesa- 
peake Bay 7 4. What two large rivers flow into this bay 7 

Capes. — 1. What two capes at the mouth of Delaware 
Bay? 2. What two at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay? 
a What cape or sandy point near New York City ? 

Of what State is each of these cities 

r Albany. Aknafous. 

f.1. rM .X 1 o Harrisburo. Riohmokd. 

The Capital 7. . . ^ trenton. CHARLE.-n-oK. 

^ Dover. 



rhat State is each of these 
New York. 



Chief Cities?.. 



Philadelphia. 
Brooklyn. 
Baltimore. 
^ Wabhinqton. 



Buffalo. 

PlTTSBUKOH. 

Newark. 

Richmond. 

Whekuno. 
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LESSON II. 

MIDBIiB STATES (CosTminfi). 
iFof Reading.] 



1. Coal Mining. i 

1. We hear nothing about mining 
in New England ; but in the Middle 
States this is a very great business. The ranges of the 
All^hanies contain two treasures, — a mineral, and a 
metal more valuable to man than gold or silver. These 
are the mineral coal and the metal iron. Coal and 
iron are found in immense quantities in Pennsylvania, 
and most of the Middle States are abundantly supplied 
with one or the other, — New York and New Jersey 
with iron, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia with 
coaL Still, we may say that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is the great center for the mining of coal and 
iron, and it was here that the business began in the 
United States. 

2. The two principal kinds of coal are anthracite, or 
hard coal, and bituminous, or soft coaL Anthracite is 
what is burnt in stoves and grates in most of the 
Eastern States. Bitiuninous coal is used in the East 
and very largely in the West, where it is found in 
great beds. Besides being employed for heating, it is 
used in iron furnaces and steam-engines. Bituminous 
coal is found in many parts of the world ; but anthra- 
cite is found scarcely anywhere except in Pennsylvania, 
and that State furnishes three fourths of all the anthra- 
cite used in the world. 

3. A ciuious history is that of how hard coal first 
came into use. In the year 1791, at the time Wash- 
ington was President, a lonely hunter, whose hut was 
in the great uninhabited forest along the Lehigh Eiver, 
in Pennsylvania, was returning home after a long and 
unsuccessful chase. He sat down to rest at the foot of 
a fallen tree, and while doing so saw certain strange- 
looking black stones at the roots of the tree. Philip 
Ginter, for that was the hunter's name, carried some 
of them to the nearest settlement, and from there they 
were sent to Philadelphia to see what the men of sci- 
ence would say about them. The men of science said 



^^^^^^^^^ they were "stone coal," but a 

r^^^^^^^B^^^ kind of coal which would not 

^^j^^^P^^L burn. Those who sought to have 

^^^^^^^^ it used were called swindlers. 

^^H^ 4. At last, after several years, 
it the owner of a wire-manufactory 
r f'l in Philadelphia was persuaded to 

^ , , ^ :.rAi\ try it. Two loads were brought 

HSii f|{lllJlU^S^U^Ht 1 to the place, and the firemen 
>w||iriMttm spent half a day in the attempt 

to bum it without success. At 
noon they closed the furnace doors 
and went to their dinner, in dis- 
gust with " stone coal " ; but 
when they came back they were 
astonished to find the doors red- 
hot and the furnace in danger of 
melting. Now any cliild knows 
that the door of a stove must be 
closed and the damper opened, 
or the blower must be put on the 
grate, before a fire of hard coal 
can be made to bum ; but the 
wisest men did not know the fact till this accident 
taught them. After this, hard coal soon came into use. 
5. There are now tens of thousands of persons in the 
Middle States who are employed in mining anthracite 
and bitimiinous coaL In connection with coal we must 
not forget petro'leuniy or coal-oil, which is used so much 
as a fluid to burn in our lamps, and for many other 
purposes. It is a dark-colored oil, thicker than com- 
mon oils, and is produced by nature in the great coal- 
beds. To get it, wells are sunk into the earth in the 
same way in which artesian wells are ^unk, and the oil 
rises to the surface. Petroleum is found in large quan- 
tities in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and in these 
later years it has been largely exported. 
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II. Iron XiniiLg. 

6. Iron ore is a hard substance dug from the ground- 
A part only of this substance is iron ; but by smeltingy 
the piu^e iron is separated from the other parts. The 
ore, brought from the mines in reddish stony lumps, 
is put into a furnace called a blast-fumace, with layers 
of coal, — first a layer of coal, then one of iron, then 
another of coal, and so on. When the furnace has 
become very, very hot, the melted iron, together with 
the impure substance called stagy flows down to the 
bottom of the furnace. But the metal, being the 
heavier, sinks lower than the slag, which floats upon 
the surface of the melted mass and is raked off. The 
iron is then drawn off below and is made to run into 
rude molds of sand, where it is cooled. This is what 
is called cast-irorij or pig-iron. As the contents of the 
blast-fumace are removed, fresh coal and ore are fed 
from above, and the smelting goes on day and night, 
for years sometimes, or until the furnace is out of 
repair. 
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3. JVhat other mineral tubitanea are found in 
the Middle States ? 

Petroleum, zinc, pliunbago, and salt are 
found in the Middle States. 



'^Z 
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7. Tlie cast-iron is Tery 
,' hard and brittle, so that it 
cannot be Tiirrovight by the 
emitli on his anvil. To 
make it lit to be drawn 
into bars and hammered 
into diflTerent shapes, the cast-iron, which is still quite 
impure, is melted over and over again. It is then beaten 
by very heavy hammers worked by steam, or pressed 
between great rollers, till it takes the shape of what 
mechanics call bar-iron, or vrrought-iron, 

8. In many places in nearly all the Middle States one 
may see numbers of blast-furnaces ; and a very inter- 
esting sight they are, especially at night, when they 
look like volcanoes, with their great volume of smoke 
and blaze of fire issuing from the top. The greatest 
iron-making city in our whole country is Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania. 

9. Besides coal and iron, several other metals and 
minerals are found in the Middle States. Among 
these are zinc, in New Jersey ; slate, in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia ; and lead and plumbago, in Pennsylva- 
nia. Then there is that very important mineral, 
salt. This is obtained in great quantities from salt- 
springs, which are found in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. It is thought that the brine in 
these springs comes from vast underground deposits of 
rock-salt. The brine is poured into great shallow vats, 
and the water evaporated by the heat of the sun, leaving 
the pure salt. Syracuse in New York is the largest 
salt-manufacturing place in the Union. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. What minenU and metal are found in large quamtities 
in most of the Middle States ? 

The mineral coal, and the metal iroa 

2. In what State are these found the most plentifully ? 
Coal and iron are most abimdant in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Map* — !• Find on the map (page 67) the following great coal- 
mining places in Pennsylvania : Scranton« Mauch Chunk, Carbondale, 
Potteville. 2. Find in Maryland the city of Comberland, a great coal 
center. 3. In w^t monntainB are all these coal-flelds 7 



LESSON III. 

MIDDIiE STATES (CoMTorviD). 

CFor Reading.] 
Mannfaotnring, etc 

1. The husiness of manufEicturing gives 
work to hundreds of thousands of persons 
in the Middle States. The rapid streams 
flowing from the Alleghany Mountains fur- 
nish a vast supply of power to turn the wheels of mills 
and factories. And besides water-power, the manufac- 
turers are able to use steam-power, because coal is so 
handy to them. 

2. It would take a whole page of this book just to 
name the articles that are made in the busy mills, fac- 
tories, foundries, and workshops of the Middle States. 
When you think of the great abundance of iron ore in 
this part of our country, you will suppose that every 
kind of iron-ware must be made here. And this is 
quite right. All sorts of iron articles, great and small, 
are manufactured in these States, — locomotives, boilers, 
railroad iron, shafts, castings, stoves, and every descrip- 
tion of hardware. Even steamers are now built of iron, 
and the city of Wilmington, in the little State of Dela- 
ware, is quite noted for iron ship -building. 

3. The manufacture of different materials for cloth- 
ing forms another important branch of industry. It 
includes cotton and woolen goods, knit goods, ready- 
made clothing, hats, and boots and shoes. An aston- 
ishing quantity of paper is made, and this is used in 
books, magazines, and newspapers, and also in the way 
of stationery and wrapping-paper. Furniture of all 
kinds is manufactured in the Middle States. So also 
are sewing-machines and pianos, india-rubber goods 
and leather goods, chemicals, and gold and silver ware. 
Nor must we forget books, because in the great cities 
of the Middle States, especially New York and Phila- 
delphia, most of the reading matter for the people of 
the United States is prepared. 

4. Of the articles used as food, flour is the one most 
made in the Middle States, and thousands of mills are 
constantly busy grinding up wheat into the form fit for 
making bread. Perhaps you may have seen barrels of 
flour stamped with the name Genesee, which is a county 
in New York. The flour made in Richmond, Virginia, 
is also thought much of. But the Middle States con- 
sume far more flour than they can produce, and hence 
large quantities have to be brought from the Western 
States. 

5. Fishing is not carried on in this part as much as 
in New England, because the people there are much 
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nearer the great cod and mackerel fiaheriea. Still, many 
persons are employed in fishing, and the shad from the 
Potomac River are quite famous. Gathering oysters is 
another employment. In the shoal waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay immense quantities of oysters are gathered : 
they are put up in cans and sent to all parts of the 
country away from the seaside. 

6. And now, as there is really no end to the story 
of what the people in this section make, I shall stop 
with mentioning two other articles of manufacture, — 
prepared tobacco, largely made in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; and beer, brewed by the thousands of kegs in 
the large breweries of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

CFor ReoitationJ 

1. JVkat can you tay of manufactvHng in the Middle 
States? 

Manufacturing is very largely carried on in the 
Middle States. 

Map* — (^ f»0» ^0 1- In what part of New York an these 
mannfacturing dtiM: New York City, Albany. Troy, Rochester, 
Syracnse? 2. In what part of New Jersey are the following large 
mannikcturing cities : Jersey City, Newark, Trenton 7 & In what 
part of Pennsylvania are the foUowing huge mannikctiiring cities : 
Philadelphia, Pittobnrgh? 4. In what part of Maryland and Dela- 
ware are the large wiannikctnring cities of Baltimore and Wilmington? 
0. In what part of Virginia is the large wiannfhctnring city of Rich- 
mond 7 

2. What advantages for manufacturing have the Middle 
States? 

The Middle States have abundant water-power 
and cheap coaL 

3. What are the most im/portant manufactures ? 

The most important manufactures consist of all 
kinds of iron-ware. 

4. What is the greatest iron-manufacturing city ? 

The most important iron-manufacturing city is 
Pittsburgh. 

Ml ap* — (^ poff* 87. ) Pittsburgh is at the point where two rivers 
onite to form the Ohio : what are these two riyers7 

5. WhcU other manufactured articles are made in these 
States? 

Flour, furniture, clothing, and tobacco are made 
to a great extent 



LESSON IV. 

MIDDIiE STATES (CoimnnD). 

, ^ CFor Reading.] 

I. Commeroe. 

1. You remember the diflference between foreign com- 
merce and domestic commerce, — foreign commerce is 
trade with other countries, and domestic commerce trade 
with different parts of our own country. Now both 
the foreign and the domestic commerce of the Middle 



States is veiy laige. Why is the foreign commeroe 
large Y I will tell you. 

2. Our country sends abroad great quantities of 
grain, cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, pork, cheese, and man- 
ufjEustured articles; and it receives in return countless 
articles from other countries, — groceries, broadcloths, 
cutlery, wines, teas, cigars, dye-stuffs, india-rubber, 
shawls, laces, gloves, etc. Now most of the exports, 
or goods that are sent away from this country, and of 
the imports, or goods brought into it, pass through the 
great seaports of the Middle States, especially New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. About two- 
thirds of all the imports of our country arrive first 
at New York, and nearly one half its exports leave 
from New York. 

3. Eegular lines of steamers sail between the Atlantic 
coast and Europe, and at the wharves of the great sea- 
ports are found the ships of all nations, bringing us the 
produce and merchandise which we buy, and carrying 
away the goods we have to selL The Middle States 
are covered with a network of railroads. Long canals 
extend from the East to the West. On all the navigable 
rivers are hundreds of steamboats. And by means of 
these railroads, canals, and steamboats the produce of 
the Mississippi Valley is transported to the sea-coast, 
thence to be sent abroad, while the merehandise re- 
ceived from foreign lands is distributed throughout the 
States of the interior. 

n. Great Cities. 

4. The Middle States contain the three largest cities 
in the United States. These are New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Brooklyn. 

5. New York City, the commercial metropolis of the 
United States and the chief city of America, is situated 
on Manhattan Island, at the mouth of the Hudson 
Eiver. The island is 13^ miles long and from half a 
mile to 2 J miles wide; its southern point, 17 miles 
from the sea, looks out on the Bay of New York. It 
was visited by Henry Hudson, commanding a vessel of 
the Dutch East India Company, in 1609. Soon after, 
the Dutch came over and built houses and a fort, nam- 
ing the place New Amsterdam. In 1626 Peter Min- 
uet, the first Dutch governor, bought the whole of 
Manhattan Island from tlie Indians for $ 24. 

6. The harbor is one of the finest in the world. It 
is said that nearly 20,000 vessels enter this port every 
year, so that along the water-front you constantly see a 
forest of masts. It is wonderful to visit the wharves 
and see the loading and unloading of ships and steam- 
ers carrying away cotton and grain and wool and to- 
bacco from our country, and bringing in the products 
of every clime. 

7. Broadway, perhaps the grandest street in the 
world, is six miles long, and is noted for its great 
hotels and splendid marble and iron buildings. Cen- 
tral Park, the finest in the country, is 2J miles long 
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and half a mile broad. The city is supplied with 
water by means of an aqueduct which runs for forty 
miles under ground, and is called the Croton Aque- 
duct. 

8. The population of New York City is in round 
numbers 1,210,000, but this number is swelled by 
multitudes of people who, though living in adjoining 
cities, do business in the metropolis. It is calculated 
that there are 2,000,000 in New York at noon on every 
week-day. 

9. Brooklyn, on Long Island, is separated from New 
York by a strait f of a mile wide, and called the East 
River. Large ferry-boats are constantly plying between 
New York and Brooklyn, and the two cities will soon 
be joined by a grand suspension bridge. Brooklyn is 
the place of residence of thousands of merchants and 
clerks who do business in New York. 

10. Philadelphia is 
in population the sec- 
ond city in the Union. 
It lies between the 
Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware rivers; though 
not on the coast, it has, 
by means of the broad 
channel of the Dela- 
ware, all the advan- 
tages of a seaport. 

11. The name of 
PhUacUlphia, mean- 
ing brotherly love, was 
given to the city by 
its founder, William 
Penn. The city was 
laid out in 1682 ; the 
groves of chestnut, 
walnut, spruce, and 
other trees were soon 
cleared away, leaving 
their names to the 
streets which crossed 
their sites. In 1774 

the First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, and 
in 1776 it declared the independence of the United 
States, in Independence Hall. 

12. The chief wealth of the city is in its immense 
manufactures. It is the greatest manufacturing city in 
the United States, there being in it nearly ten thousand 
manufactories. Among the principal things made are 
locomotives, iron in every form, ships, cotton and 
woolen goods, umbrellas, shoes, carpets, and books. 

1 3. Visitors to Philadelphia find it interesting to see 
the Fairmount Water- Works, Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Independence Hall, Girard College, the United States 
Mint, the Penitentiary, the Navy Yard, and the vast 
buildings of the Centennial Celebration. 

14. The largest city of New Jersey is Newark, which, 
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though not nearly as large as the cities already named, 
has over 100,000 population. There are in Newark 
many great maufactories of india-rubber goods, carriages, 
leather goods, paper, machinery, thread, and jewelry. 

15. Baltimore, the leading city in Maryland, was 
fo»inded by Lord Baltimore, who established the colony 
of Maryland. It is a bright, handsome city, and the 
large number of fine works of memorial art have won 
for it the title of the " Monumental City." Various 
important industries are carried on in Baltimore. It 
is the great point for working the rich copper-ores 
brought from Lake Superior. It has also many large 
iron-works, rolling-mills, nail-factories, sugar-refineries, 
and tanneries. The commerce of this city is very great. 

IG. Richmond, the capital and leading city of Vir- 
ginia, is finely situated on the James Eiver. It has 
numerous flour-mills and tobacco factories. 

(For Recitation.] 
1. Uliat of (he com- 
merce of the Middle 
States? 

Both the foreign 
and the domestic 
commerce of the 
Middle States is 
very large. 

2. Of what doesthe for- 
eign commerce consist ? 

The foreign com- 
merce consists of 
sending abroad cot- 
ton, grain, sugar, 
pork, tobacco, and 
other products of the 
country, and receiv- 
ing in return articles 
of use or luxury. 

3. IVhat is the larg- 
est city of New York, 
and where is it ? 

New York City, 
the largest city in America, is on Manhattan 
Island, at the mouth of the Hudsoa 

4. TVhat is the largest city of Pennsylvania, and where is it ? 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, about 60 

miles fix)m the coast. 

5. What is the largest city of New Jersey y and where is it ? 
Newark, on the Passaic River. 

6. TVhat is the largest city of Maryland, and where is it ? 
Baltimore, on an arm of the Patapsco River. 

7. What is the largest city of Delaware ? 
Wilmington, on Christiana Creek. 

8. What is the largest city of Virginia, and where is it? 
Richmond, on the James River. 

9. What is the largest city of West Virginia ? 
Wheeling, on the Ohio River. 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE STATES CLASSES. 



L-MAP STUDIES. 

tW^ Th0M qucsUons relate only to the State in wliidi the papOa of 
the claw reside^ and are deiigned aolely for clanee in the Middle 

Btetee. 

BonndaxlM. — Bound each of the States in this section. 

Foflition and Area. — 1. What is the name of your State ? 
2. In what part of this section of the United States is it situ- 
ated 7 3. How does your State compare in size with the other 
States of this section f \Sm table^ page 73.] 4. Bound your 
State. 5. It is crossed by what parallel or parallels of latitude ? 
6. By what meridians 7 ?• Area of your State in square miles ? 
[See tabUf page 7^.] 8. Population ? 

Monntaina. — 1. By what mountains, represented on the 
map, is this State crossed ? 2. What is the name of the highest 
mountain in your State f [Answer by the teacher.] 3. Do you 
know the names of any mountains not represented on the map ? 

Riven. — 1. Name the largest river of this State. 2. Where 
does it rise and into what does it flow ? 3. What is the second 
river in size f 4. What boundary rivers has your State ? 



B. — 1. If your State has any large lake, name it and 
tell in what part of the State it is. 2L Name any small lakes. 

The SeaFCOaat — [For all except West Virginia.] 1. Name 
any bay or bays slong the coast. 2. Which of these bays is 
the largest? 3. Name any capes, points, or heads. 4. What 
islands lie off the coast f 6. Name any important seaport. 

Citiea. — 1. What is the capital of this State and where is it 
situated ? 2. What is the largest city ? 3. Name any other 
hu^ or important cities. 4. Name the capital of each of the 
Middle States. 5. Name the largest city in each of the Mid- 
dle States, and tell something about it 

Conntiea, eto. — 1. In what county do you live T 2. What 
is the name of the county seat ? 3. What counties lie next to 
yours? 4. Name as many counties as you can. 6. Is the 
name of the place in which you live down on the map ? 6. If 
the place in which you live is not represented on the map, 
near what lai'ge place do you know it to be ? 7. What railroad 
or railroads pass through this city [or town] ? 8. Do you know 
where the express trains run to ? 

Hiatory. — [To he given by teacher.] 1. At what place was 
your State first settled ? 2. In what year ? 3. In what year did 
it become a State ? 



ni.- DESCRIPTION OP THE STATES. 

1^* The description of States, though designed for dasses in the 
Middle States, may be taken at the discretion of the teacher by other 
pupils snfflciently advanced or by way of review. 

NEW YORK. 

DeaorlptdoxL — New York (N. Y.), or the "Empire 
State/' is the first State in the Union in population, wealth, 
and commerce. 

The northern and eastern parts are hilly or mountainous; 
the western part slopes to the Lakes. 

The Hudson, the largest river, is famed for its beauty. 



Agricultural 
Products. 



1^* Pupils may now be required to draw oh the bUuiboesrd an 
outline map of their State, 

n. -LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

tW^ QneetionB ezclosiYely fbr Middle States rlswee. 

1. How many in this clsss have been in any of the Middle 
States, other than the one in which they live ? 

2. What is the surface of the country in that part of the 
Middle States in which you live ? 

3. What are the principal forest trees ? 

4. What kinds of lumber are sawed from them ? 

5. What are the most important farm -products of that part 
of the Middle States in which you live ? 

6. What kinds of live-stock are raised ? 

7. What are the dairy products ? 

8. Do you know of any places especially noted for any of the 
following articles ? 

Wheat Tobacco. Applea Grapes. 

Rye. Potatoes. Pears. Strawberries. 

Barley. Hay. Peaches. Blackbeniea. 

Oats. Butter. Cherries. Cabbages. 

. Com. Cheese. Plums. Onions, etc 

9. Are there any coal or iron mines in your State ? 

10. Can you name any places that have been built np in the 
mining region ? 

11. How is coal obtained ? 

12. Are there any stone-quarries near where yon live f 

13. What canals in your part of the country ? 

14. What articles are transported over them ? 

16. Name any seaports or lake- ports that you know of ? 

16. What articles does your part of the country send to New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore ? 

17. What do you get in return ? 

15. Do you know where the great oyster-beds of this section 
are? 

19. What places are famous for shad f 

20. Name any plsces that you have seen or that yon know 
of that make any of the following 

Flour. Clothing. Leather goods. 

Lumber. Steam-engines. India-rubber 

Tobacco. Locomotives. goods. 

Woolen goods. Railroad iron. Furniture, 

c Cotton goods. Stones. Farm-tools. 



Manufac- 
tures. 



The advantagea possessed by this State are its fertile 
soil, central position between the Qreat Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean, fine navigable rivers, and its grand harbor 
of New York. 

The principal occupatdona are agrioulture, daiijing, 

manufacturing, and • commerce. 

The chief citiea are : — 

New York, the lai^est city in America, and the oommercial 
emporium of the New World. It has about 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Brooklyn, opposite New York, a place of residence for people 
doing business in New York City. 

Buffalo, on Lake Erie, noted for its trade and manuficturee. 
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Rochester, on the Genesee River, a city of milU and mannfac- 
tories, and of great nurseries for fruit trees and ornamental trees. 
Trot, on the Hudson River, lai|;ely engaged in manufacturing. 
Albany, on the Hodson, the capital of the State. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Desoziption. — New Jersey (N. J.) lies between New 
York, PeiuiBylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the northern part are hills, but most of the State 
belongs to the Atlantic Plain. 

The advantages of this State are its good soil, its min- 
eral wealth, and its situation between the coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania and the great commercial center, New York. 

The principal oooupatdona are market-gardening, 
mining iron and zinc, and manufacturing. 

The chief cities are : — 

Newark, famous for the manufacture of india-rubber goods and 
leather goods, clothing, jewelry, etc. 

Jersey Citt, on the west shore of New York Bay, a great man- 
ufacturing and commercial place. 

Patbrson, on the Passaic River, where are many locomotive and 
steam-engine works, cotton and silk factories, etc 

TREinx)ir, on the Delaware, is the capital 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Description. — Pennsylvania (Penn.), or the " Keystone 
State," comes next to New York in population. The cen- 
tral r^on is crossed by various ridges of the All^hany 
Mountains ; the western part slopes to the Ohio valley and 
the eastern part is in the Atlantic Plain. 

The advantages of this State are, its rich mmes of 
coal and iron and other minerals, its petroleum, abundant 
water-power, excellent soil, and flEUsilities for commerce. 

The principal occupations are mining, manufacturing, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

The chief cities are : — 

Philadelphia, on Delaware River, the third city in population 
in the Union, and in manufactures the first. 

PnrsBUROH, at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, the center of the bitnmious coal-trade and the great iron- 
working city in the country. 

SciiAirrON, noted for its coal and iron trade. 

Reading, on the Schuylkill, noted for extensive iron-works. 

Habrisbubo, on the Susquehanna, the capital of the State. 

DELAWARE. 

Description. — Delaware (Del.) is, except Rhode Island, 
the smallest State in the Union. 

Being wholly in the Atlantic Plain, it is a level country. 

The advantages of this State are its good soil, its man- 
ufacturing facilities, and its fine water communication. 

The principal occupations are market-gardening, man- 
ufacturing, and ship-building. 

The chief cities are : — 

Wilmington, the largest city, noted for its manofactores and 
ship-building. 

Dover, a small place, the capital of the State. 

MARYLAND. 

Description. — Maryland (Md.) is very irregular in 
shape and surface. 

Chesapeake Bay extends northward into the State, divid- 
ing it into two parts, — the peninsula and the mainland. 



The eastern part is low and level ; the western part is 
crossed by the lofty ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. 

The advantages of this State are its fine climate, good 
soil, abundance of coal, and facilities for communication. 

The principal occupations are growing wheat, tobacco, 
and other farm products, coal-mining in the western sec- 
tion, together with manufacturing and commerce. 

The chief cities are : — 

Baltimobe, the largest city, a great market for flour, tobacco, 
and oysters. 

CuiCBEBLAND, the Center of the coal-trade. 

FBsnBBiCK, a prosperous place in a fine farming country. 

Annapolis, the capital, the seat of the U. 3. Naval Academy. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Description. — The District of Columbia is a small 
territory (70 square miles) which belongs not to any State, 
but to the government of the United States. 

The importance of the District comes from the hct that 
in it is Washington, the capital of the United States. 

Washington is a laTge and fine city, containing the public build- 
ings in which the government business of Our Country is carried 
on. The national legislature meets in the Capitol, which is thought 
to be the finest public building in the world. The President of the 
United SUtes lives at the White House in Washington. 

VIRGINIA. 

Description. — Virginia (Va.) is south of Maryland, 
from which it is separated by the Potomac River. 

The eastern section belongs to the Atlantic Plain ; the 
western part is crossed by the Blue Ridge. 

The advantages of this State are its fine climate and 
good soil, its wealth of coal and other minerals, and its 
great facilities for commerce. 

The principal occupation is agriculture, though min- 
ing and manufEicturing — for which the State is finely 
adapted — are on the increase. 

The chief cities are : — 

RiOHMOKD, on James River, the largest place and the capital, 
noted for its iron-works and tobacco warehouses. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, the principal seaports. 

Petbrsburo, on the Appomattox Biver, a manufacturing city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Description. — West Virginia (W. Va.) was a part of 
Virginia until 1862, when it was made a separate State. 

This State is crossed by the main ridge of the Alle- 
ghanies. The western part slopes to the Ohio valley. 

The advantages of this State are its coal and iron, its 
oil-wells and salt-springs, and its fine mountain-pastures. 

The principal occupations are fitrming and mining. 

The chief cities are :— 

Wheeling, on the Ohio River, noted for its iron-works. 

Charleston, the capital of the State. 

AREA AHB POPVLATIOV 07 THE XIBDLS 8TATB8. 



Names. 


^iVaa-o^iwiis- 


Population (189a) 


Few York 


48,170 


5,961,034 


Few Jersey 


7,815 


1,441,017 


PeBBijlTaala 


46,915 


5,848,674 


HaryUnd 


18,210 


1,040,431 


Delaware 


8,060 


167,871 


Ylrfftnia 


43,460 


1,648,911 


Weit Yirffinia 


S4.780 


760,448 
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LESSON I. 

DBSCy^aiFTION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
CFor Reading.] 




orr oHARkurroN. ~~ lookout mountain. 



grow things, ^ — 
from the land of 
the mine, the factory, and the fomidry to the land of 
the cotton, sugar, and rice field ; from the States where 
people are gathered in great cities to the States where 



cities are few and small, and people live on broad 
plantations. It is the Southern section of the United 
States about which we are now to learn. 

2. The map shows us that in the southern part of the 

Atlantic coast are North and South 
Carolina, then Georgia, and then 
Florida. But we notice that, while 
the great peninsula of Florida has 
the Atlantic Ocean on its eastern 
coast, its western shore is laved by 
the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Following westward along 
the Gulf of Mexico, we see four 
States, — Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. Korth of Louisi- 
^2 :iiia, and on the west side of the Mississippi 
River^ ii Arkansas, while east of the Missis- 
''~^^^^ sippi is Tennessee. Hence we may describe the 
Bouthern section of Our Country as including ^le 
South Atlantic and Lower Mississippi States. 

n. E«rly Hiit«rf . 

3. In the story of the first settlement of this part of 
Our Countiy there is many a romantic chapter. Per- 
haps you havo read about that old Spanish dreamer 
Ponce de heon \jpon'thay day lay-dn'\ who had heard 
from the Indians of a certain fountain the waters of 
which kept the person who drank it ever young. He 
sailed from the West Indies to find this fountain, and, 
though he found it not, he discovered a new land which 
he named Florida. This was in the early times, only 
twenty years after the discovery of America. Some 
time after this (1565) the Spaniards planted a colony 



^^T' ^^ ^^ M^ reeikUion tJie teacher will allow the pupils to 
answer with open hooks ; at the second they may be required to 
answer from mem>ory or from an outline ^nap. 



MAP 8TUDIE8. 

dary river between South Carolina and Qeorgia ? 6. What 
two rivers in South Carolina? — in North Carolina?— in 
Alabama ? 7. What lakes in Florida ? — in Louisiana ? 



Position.- 1. What ocean east of this section? 
2. What waters south ? 3. Beginning with North Caro> 
Una, name in order all the States on the Atlantic coast. 

4. What State borders both on the Atlantic and the Gulf? 

5. Name three other Golf States. 6, What States in this 
section are west of the Mississippi? 7. What State 
north of Mississippi and Alabama ? 

Mountains. — L What mountains in the South Atlan- 
tic States ? 2. What is the highest mountain peak ? Ans. 
Mt Blitchell in North Carolina (6J00 feet). 3. Which 
Southern States have no mountains ? 4. What mountains 
in Arkansas? 

Rivers and Lakes. — 1. Which is the largest river that 
flows through this section ? 2. What two large western 
branches has the Mississippi ? 3. What two rivers flow 
through Tennessee ? 4. In what direction do most of the 
rivers of the South Atlantic States flow ? 5. What boun- 



The 8ea-coast — 1. Where is Cape Hatteras? — Cape 
Fear?— Cape Sable? 2. What sounds on the coast of 
North Carolina ? S, What States border on the Atlantic ? 
—on the Gulf? 4. Which have no searcoast? 5. Name 
three bays on the Gulf. 

Of what State is each of these cities 



The Capital?. 



Principal Cities?. 



Raleioh [raw 'ly\ Montoomeby. 
Columbia. Jackson. 

Atlanta. Nashville. 

Tallahas'see. Lhtlb Rock. 
Austin. Baton Rouge. 

In what State is each of these 

New Or'leans. Nashville. 

Charleston. Savannah. 

Memphis. Atlaiita. 

^Gal'veston. Ltttle Rock. 
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in Florida and founded St. Augustine, the oldest city 
in the United States. 

4. With another part of this coast, to the north of 
Florida, is connected the name of the brave Sir Walter 
Ealeigh. He had visited the region spoken of, and 
when he told Queen Elizabeth about it she gave him a 
grant of a large part of it, and he named the country 
" Virginia." But this Virginia included a great deal 
more than what we call Virginia, for it took in a long 
line of coast both north and south. Raleigh sent out 
a party to make a settlement on Roanoke Island (in 
Xorth Carolina), but they became discouraged and 
returned to England the next year. Then he sent out 
another colony ; but it fared still worse, for when, two 
or three years afterwards, a ship was sent to see how it 
was getting on, not a trace of it could be found. 
Every person in the colony had been killed by the 
Indians. These were the earliest English attempts to 
colonize America, and were made many years before 
the founding of Jamestown or Plymouth. 

III. Coait and Inland. 

5. The coast in this section, both on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf sides, is flat and marshy. Along the 
shore is a chain of long, narrow sandy islands, and 
between these and the mainland are shallow bays and 
sounds. On the coast of Florida are a number of low 
coral islands, which are called keys. The Southern 
States are not nearly so well supplied with good har- 
bors as are the Xorth Atlantic States. 

6. Looking at the map we see that the Alleghany 
Mountains extend in a southwesterly direction through 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Georgia. In Alabama 
these mountains sink into hills ; and Florida, though an 
Atlantic State, has no mountains at all, but, on the con- 
trary, great swamps and everglades. The States of Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas are also generally level ; 
and Texas, though hilly or mountainous in the western 
section, is so far west that the highlands are not a part 
of the Alleghanies but of the Rocky Mountains. 

IV. Climate. 

7. Remembering that the nearer a place is to the 
Equator the greater the quantity of heat during the 
year, we shall easily understand that the climate of the 
Southern States must be warmer than that of the Mid- 
dle States. True, no part of the Southern States is in 
the Torrid Zone ; but you may notice that the south- 
ern point of Florida is very near the Torrid Zone. 
And in fact all the Southern States are in what is 
called the warm-temperate belt, though, of course, those 
States which border on the Gulf of Mexico have greater 
heat throughout the year than Virginia or Tennessee. 

8. It will be plain that the climate of the Southern 
States must be wanner than that of the Middle States, 
when we learn that cotton, rice, and sugar grow finely in 
the Southern States. These are semi-tropical plants and 
cannot grow in the northern part of the Temperate Zone. 



CFor Recitation.] 

1. WlnU differenu is there between the great butiness of the 
people of New England and the Middle States and those of the 
Southern States f 

In the New England and Middle States the 
principal occupation is manufacturing; in the 
Southern States it is agriculture. 

2. WhcU can you say of the sea-coast of the Southern States 1 
The sea-coast is low and flat, and, as there are 

many sand-bars, good harbors are fewer than in 
the North Atlantic States. 

3. What mountains are found in this section f 

The Alleghany Moimtains extend from North 
Carolina into Alabama ; the other States are gen- 
erally level 

Map* ^{See pagt 7U. ) 1. The moontaini nmning firom North Caro- 
lina into Alabama are rangea of thf AUeghaniea : which part of Nortti 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia do they traverse? 2. Which 
States hare no mountains? 

4. What of the climate of the Southern States ? 

The Southern States have warm summers and 
mild winters, because they are near the hot belt of 
the earth. 



LESSON M. 
80UTHEBN STATES (Coiminn]>> 



I. Cotton. 



CFor Reading.] 



^,1 








^^ 



^v ----,-^-^ 






1. Growing cotton is a very great business in all 
the Southern States, though cotton grows better in the 
more southerly States — as South Carolina, Greorgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi — than it does in the more 
northerly. Alabama and Mississippi are the two States 
that produce the most cotton of any in the Union. 

2. Perhaps many pupils who live in the Northern 
or Western States have never seen cotton, except in 
the shape of " cotton goods," such as calicoes, prints, 
etc. But before the cotton was spun and woven in 
the mills it was a soft downy substance, somewhat like 



PICKINQ COTTON. 
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wool, and grew in the pods of the cotton-plant As 
the seeds ripen, the pods burst open, showing the snow- 
white cotton, which gradually pushes out In the 
autumn months it is leady for picking, and this is 
done by hand. Lines of pickers, generally negroes, 
male and female, with wide-mouthed sacks hung from 
their shoulders or waists, pass between the rows of 
plants and gather the fleecy cotton from the open pods. 
It is then placed in baskets at the end of the rows, and 
from there is carried in wagons to what is called the 
gin-house. But it may be that some pupils do not 
know what a "gin-house" is. 

3. The cotton, when it comes from the pod, is 
mixed with the seeds of the plants, and clings very 
closely to the seeds. The first thing is to get the cot- 
ton away from the seeds. This is very tiresome to 
do, and takes a long time if people do it by hand. 
Now, formerly this was the only method people had of 
separating the seeds from the cotton. Then cotton 
cost so much that it was not largely used. But near 
the end of the last century, at the time when Washing- 
ton was President of the United States, a New England 
man named Eli Whitney made a machine which can 
do this work very quickly and cheaply. This was the 
cotton-gin, and a very great invention it was, because 
it then became very profitable to rabe cotton. After 
this the growing of cotton in the Southern States in- 
creased in the most wonderful way, so that now our 
country produces more cotton than all the rest of the 
world. A good deal of it is manufactured into cloth 
in our own country, but most of it is packed in bales 
and sent to England, where it keeps in motion thou- 
sands of busy looms. Cotton is such a great thing that 
it is sometimes called " King Cotton." 

4. There is another thing in regard to cotton which 
I must tell you. In the South most of the laboring 
people were formerly negro slaves. When the planters 
found out that they could make a great deal of money 
by growing cotton, they felt that they needed more 
and more hands to do the work in the field ; so they 
brought many negroes from other parts of the United 
States and also from Africa. And this is the reason 
why the Blacks increased so very rapidly in the cotton 
States ; so that, even now, when there is no longer 
slavery, the colored people are more than half the pop- 
ulation in some of these States. 

n. Bioe. 

5. In many of the Southern States rice is grown, 
but it is cultivated most largely in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. Indeed, South Carolina was 
the first State in the Union where rice was grown. 
This grain did not belong originally to America. 
Nearly two hundred years ago a sea-captain who had 
sailed from Madagascar to Charleston, South Carolina, 
brought with him a bag of rice-seed, which he gave to 
a gentleman. The captain explained that he had seen 



it growing in the East Indies, where people used it 
for food a great deal The gentleman divided the seed 
among some of his friends, who planted it. It was 
found to do very well, and ever since it has been grown 
quite largely. 

6. Rice resembles wheat in its size, color, and manner 
of growth ; but, unlike wheat, it needs a low, moist 
soiL It must be under water when it is first sown ; 







RIOC-FLANTINO. 



and, after it sprouts, the water must be drained off 
and the ground kept dry. It is very largely grown in 
China, India, and indeed in all the warm countries 
of Asia and Africa. It feeds more people than any 
other grain. It is said that rice is the diief food of 
one third of the human family. 

in. Bngar. 

7. We have already read about the sugar-cane and 
how sugar is made from it Now, do you think the 
sugar-cane grows in any part of our country ? It does. 
This plant needs a very warm climate to ripen it ; and, 
since along the Gulf of Mexico is the hottest part of 
the United States, this is where the sugar-cane is grown. 
It is cultivated to some extent in Florida and also in 
Texas, but Louisiana is the great sugar State. As you 
sail up the Mississippi Kiver in that State you may see 
hundreds of sugar-plantations, each one with its '' sugar- 
house," where the canes are crushed and sugar and 
molasses are made. These articles are then shipped in 
hogsheads from New Orieans to all the great cities of 
the North and West 

IV. Tobaeoo. 

8. There is another plant belonging to the Southern 
States which must not be overlooked, though it is not 
half as useful as some of the other Southern plants we 
have been reading about. This is tobacco. The to- 
bacco-plant is a native of America, and was unknown 
in Europe tiU the time of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir 
Walter Ealeigh carried some of it to England from Vir- 
ginia. After the settlement of the Southern States the 
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cultivation of tobacco spread from Virginia to other 
colonies, where the climate was favorable, and now it 
is grown in North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
several other States. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. What plant for clothing-material is largely grown in the 
South? 

Cotton is largely grown in all the Southern 
States, but most largely in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. 

Map.— (-Sec paij9 TU-) On what body of water do Alahaina and Mi»- 
■iMippi border? 

2. Where ii rice most largely grown 1 

Eice is most lai^ely grown in South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

3. Which State produces most sugar 1 
Louisiana is the greatest sugar State. 

4. What art two other products of the Southern States f 
Eice and tobacco are other products of the South. 



LESSON III. 

BOUTHEBN 8TATB8 (CoramnDX 

CFor Reading.] 
I. Wealth of the Foreiti. 

1. Along the southern seaboard, from North Caro- 
lina to Mississippi, are great pine forests which stretch 
for many miles inland from the sea-shore. These pine 
woods yield great quantities of what are called " naval 
stores," that is, tar and pitch, and also of turpentine and 
rosin. 

2. Turpentine, which is the sap or juice of the pine- 
tree, IB obtained by digging out, in the trunk of the 




HOW TURPCNTINI l« PROOURCO. 



tree near the ground, a hollow place or cavity, which 
will contain about a quart. These cavities are made in 
the winter, and in the spring the sap begins to flow 



and fills them. It b then taken out and put into 
casks; it there thickens into a jelly-like state, and is 
ready for use. 

3. Tar, also, is made from the pine-tree, but in quite a 
different way. A great hollow is made in the side of a 
bank of earth, and within it billets of pine wood and 
roots of the pine are piled up and then covered with 
earth so as to keep out the air. The pile is then fired, 
and the tar runs down into a cast-iron pan at the bot- 
tom, and from there flows through a pipe into barrels. 
Pitch is obtained by boiling down tar, and rosin by 
distilling turpentine. 

4. Besides yielding pitch, tar, rosin, and turpentine, 
the forests of the Southern States supply great quanti- 
ties of valuable timber, as live-oak, white-oak, and 
pine. This is much used in building ships and making 
masts, and for many other purposes. 

n. other Prodnots and Pnnnits. 

5. Cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar are said to be the 
great staples of the Southern States, which means that 
they are the articles most largely raised for sale. But 
the Southern people raise other things besides these. 
Thus you may find, in almost all parts of the South, 
great fields of com, wheat, oats, sweet-potatoes, pease, 
beans, etc. These the people raise for their own use, 
and also to some extent for sale. 

6. Then there is another business which is followed 
quite largely, especially in the western part of the 
Southern States, as in Texas and Arkansas, and also in 
Tennessee. This is stock-raising. You find great 
pastures or ranches, on which are thousands of head 
of cattle. These are shipped alive on the cars or by 
stoamer, and are carried even as £Eur eastward as Boston, 
where they are slaughtered for beef. The raising of 
sheep, horses, mules, and hogs is also an important 
business in the South. 

7. This section has, besides, considerable mineral 
wealth. Thus, in Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Alabama are rich mines of coal 
and iron. In Virginia, Louisiana, and Arkansas is 
great abundance of salt. And, although in most of the 
Southern States the growing of the great farm-staples 
is the chief business, yet mining is carried on to a 
considerable extent in some of the States. 

in. CitiM. 

8. In States largely engaged in manufacturing and 
commerce, people gather together in cities and towns 
much more than they do in States where fiEurming is the 
chief business. For thb reason there are not many 
large cities in the South. 

9. The largest city of the Southern States is New 
Orleans in Louisiana. It b on the Mississippi Eiver, 
100 miles from its mouth. New Orleans is the greatest 
cotton market in the world. It is also the largest sugar 
market in the United States. It is called, on account 
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of its shape, the " Cres- 
cent City." At its 
leveesy or wharves, are 
constantly found ves- 
sels loading with cot- 
ton, sugar, and other 
products for Europe 
and other parts of the 
world. 

^^ Some deicriptioa of 
the other Sonthem citiee 
will be found in the Special 
Geography, next page. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. IVhat valuable 
articles areohtainedfrom 
the pine tooods ? 

Pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, and rosin are 
largely made in the 
pine forests along 
the coast of the Southern States. 

2. IHuit other valuable vnaUrial %$ 
Southern foreste ? 




CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 



obtai/ned from the 



live-oak and oth- 
er timber for ship- 
building. 

3. Name some of the 
farm -products of the 
Southern States. 

Com, wheat, oats, 
sweet- potatoes, 
pease, beans, etc. 

4. Whatofstoek-raiS" 
ingf 

Stock-raising is 
largely carried on, 
especially on the 
plains west of the 
Mis8issipj>L 

5. Has tlie South any 
minerals? 

Many of the 

Southern States are 

rich in coal, iron, salt, and other minerals. 

Map. — (-Sm page 7U.) Am an ezerdM^ let the pupila locate each of 
the cities named in the Special Geography, next page. 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SOUTHERN STATES CLASSES. 



DESCRIPTION OP STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

DescziptioxL — North Carolina (N. C), though mountain- 
ous in the western part, belongs chiefly to the Atlantic Plain. 

The advantages of this State are its pine forests, and a 
soil favorable for the cultivation of grain, tobacco, etc. 

The leading occapationa are agriculture and the pro- 
duction of timber and of pitch, tar, and turpentine. 

The chief citiea are : 

Wilmington, the principal seaport. 

Raleigh, the capital 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Deacription. — South Carolina (S. C), or the " Palmetto 
State," has a low coast and a hilly '' middle country " ; it is 
mountainous in the west. 

The advantagea of this State are a soil and climate 
suited to the cultivation of cotton and rice ; and raising 
these products is the chief occupation of the people. 

The chief citiea are : 

Charlbston, the best harbor in the South Atlantic States. 

Columbia, the capital 

CEORCIA. 

Deaoziption. — Georgia (Ga.) is the most enterprising and 
flourishing of the Southern States. 

The natural advantagea of this State are its facilities 
for raising cotton, rice, and other farm products, its supply 
of coal and iron, and its water-power. 

The leading occupationa are agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing. 

The chief citiea are : 

Savannah, an important shipping-point. 

Atlanta, the capital, noted for its iron-works and machine-shops. 

FLORIDA. 

Deacription. — Florida (Fla.) is a long peninsula with a 
level surface. The climate is hot and moist, fitting it for 
the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and other semi-tropical 
products. It has valuable timber. 

The principal occupationa are the raising of com, cot- 
ton, oranges, and the getting out of timber. 

The chief places are : 

Key West, the largest city, and noted for its naval station. 

Jacksonville, a winter resort. Tallahassee, the capital 

ALABAMA. 

Deacription. — Alabama (Ala.) is mostly level, except 
in the northern part, where the Alleghany Mountains end. 

Ita advantagea are good soil and mineral riches. 

The principal occupationa are cultivating, manufac- 
turing, and shipping cotton ; mining coal and iron, etc. 

The chief citiea are : 

Mobile', an important shipping place on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Montgomery, the capital, a flourishing city. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Deacription. — Mississippi (Miss.) is generally level ; 
along the rivers it is liable to overflow. 



Advantagea and Occupationa. — The soil of this 
State is finely adapted to the culture of cotton, and Missis- 
sippi ranks as the leading cotton State in the Union. 

The chief placea are : 

VicKBBURO and Natchez, shipping-points on the Missiasippi. 

Jackson, the capital. 

TENNESSEE. 

Deaoziption. — Tennessee (Tenn.) is mountainous in the 
east, hilly or rolling in the middle, and level in the 
west. 

Zta advantagea are its fine soil and its mmeral wealth. 

The principal ocoupationff tre mining and stock-rais- 
ing in the eastern part, and agriculture in the middle and 
western parts. 

The chief oitiea are : 

Nashville, the capital, and principal city of Middle Tennessee. 
MsKPHis, a great cotton and grain market on the Mississippi. 

ARKANSAS. 

Situation. — Arkansas (Ark.) is west of the Mississippi, 
and north of Louisiana. 

Advantagea and Occupationa. — This State has a 
rich soil ; farming and stock-raising are the chief pursuits. 

Little Rock IB the capital and laigest cit}-. 

LOUISIANA. 

Deacription. — Louisiana (La.) occupies the lew, level 
region along the lower course of the Mississippi. 

The advantagea of this State are its fertile soil and its 
facilities for transportation. 

The principal occupation is the cultivation of cotton 
and the sujjfar-cane. 

The chief citiea are : 

New Orleans, the greatest cotton and sugar shipping-place 
in the United States. 

Bat'on Rouge [rough], the capital, on the Mississippi River. 

TEXAS. 

Deacription. — Texas (Tex.) is the largest State. 
The advantagea of this State are its fertile soil, its fine 
grazing grounds, and its minerals. 
The chief occupationa are agriculture and stock-ndsing. 
The principal citiea are : 
San Antonio, the largest city. Austin, the capital. 

AREA AHD POPULATIOH OF THE 80TJTHSEV STATES. 



1 Names. 

1 


^a^eiTsirofiWi?- 


Population (1890) 


1 North Carolina 


68,360 


1,617^ 


' Sooth Carolina 


80,670 


1,147,1«1 


' Oeoriria 


60,475 


1,884,886 


1 Florida 


68,680 


890,485 


' Alabama 


62.a$0 


1,608,078 1 


' HImiMlppi 


46,810 


i^m 


' TenneRsee 


42,050 


1,768,788 


1 LonlRlana 


48.TaO 


1,116,8» 


1 Arkaasas 


58,860 


1,126.886 


1 Texas 


9(56,780 


M8M» 
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LESSON 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 

STATES. 

{For Rfrading.] 

I. (}efi«rAl D«teziptioii. 

1. There ia a part of our country which 
may be called the granary of the United States. It 
is a vast region where the fertile soil enables the fjEumer 
to raise such plenty of com and wheat that he has 



not only all he needs for him- 
self, but more than enough, so 
that he sends it to feed the 
people of the Eastern States. 
He also sends his corn and 
wheat to load thousands of ves- 
sels which carry the grain from 
the seaports on the Atlantic 
coast to the countries of Eu- 
rope, whose people have not 
land enough to grow what they 
need to eat. 

2. Thb is a region of great 
States. And these States are 
filled with a busy people, who, 
in doing things that are new 
and large, go before the people 
of most other parts of our coun- 
try. They are noted for their 
enterprise in founding cities and 
building railroads and other great 
public works, and for their intel- 
ligence and love of educatioiL It will help you to 
understand why this is so when I tell you a little 
about the history of these States. 



A ORAIN eLtVATOR. 



MAP STUDIES. 



Note. — On account of the great extent of the Central 
States, the map of this section is presented in two diviaionB, — 
the Eastern Division, including the Central States east of the 
Mississippi ; and the Western Division, including the States 
west of the MississippL {Su next two pages,) 

1. Ctntral StptM East of the ICissiitippi (page 88X 

Position. -* 1. What three of the Great Lakes fbrm the 
northern boundary of this division of the Central States ? 

2. Which one of the QreaA Lakes is entirely within the 
United States? 3. What two States in this division 
are farthest north? 4. Which State is fiurthest east? 

5. Which is the most southern State of this division 7 

6. Beginning at the north, name the States which border 
on the Mississippi River. 

Surface. — 1. Looking at the map, do you think the 
surDace is generally level or mountainous? 2. What 
mountains in the southeastern part of Kentucky? 

3. What part of Michigan is mountainous? 4. Which 
part of Wisconsin is mountainous ? 

Rivera. — 1. What great river forms the western boun- 
dary of this division of the Central States? 2. What is 
the largest tributary received by the Mississippi in this 
division ? 3. What other large tributary of the Missis- 
sippi flows through the State of Illinois ? 4. What two 
rivers, flowing through Tennessee, enter the Ohio River ? 

In what State is each of these 

{Cincinna'ti. Chica'oo. 
Louisville. DETRorr'. 

Indianap'olis. Milwau'kee. 



Of what State is each of these 

{Columbus. Sprinofucld. 

Frankfort. Lansing. 

Indianapolis. Madison. 

8. Cmtral SUtas West of the Mississippi (iMge 8S)l 
Positioii. — 1. What States form this division? Ans, 
Minneso'ta, I owa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota. 2. What country on the 
north? 3. What river forms the largest part of the 
eastern boundary? 4. Which are the two most south- 
em of the seven States? 

Surface. — 1. Are there any mountains in Minnesota? 
2. In which part of Minnesota is the ridge called " The 
Height of Land*? 3. What mountains in Missouri? 
4. Looking at the map, do you think Kansas and 
Nebraska are mountainous or level States? 

Rivera. — !. In what State does the Mississippi rise? 
— in what lake? 2. A great tributary of the Missis- 
sippi flows southeastward through Missouri : what ia 
its name ? 3. What tributary does the Missouri receive 
from Nebraska? — from Kansas? 

In what State is each of these 

r MiNNEAP'OLIS. LEAVENWOR-rH. 

Principal Cities?... ^ Des M»ines [<i« moin]. Cm aha. 

t St. Louis. Sioux Falls. 

Of what State is each of these 

rSx. Paul. Tope'ka 

The Capital ? -< Des Moines. Lincoln. 

t Jefferson Cmr. Bismarck. 
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MAP or THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 



II. Settlement. 

3. Many years ago the Atlantic States became quite 
thickly settled, and people began to ask about the 
great unoccupied country west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. At the time when Washington was President, 
there were beyond these mountains only a few adven- 
turous pioneers in the Ohio country, with here and 
there a log fort in which were some soldiers to protect 
the western border of the country against the Indians, 
who swarmed in the land. 

4. But soon after American independence was won, 
the wave of emigration began to sweep over the moun- 
tains, and into the great valley of the Mississippi River. 
This was the time when the "West" began to be 
settled, — when all over that region long lines of slow- 
moving wagons were seen carrying the families and 
goods of hardy settlers on their way to make new 
clearings in the forest and break up the prairies into 
fertile fields. As they advanced onward the Indians 
were driven before them to seek new hunting-grounds 
in the farther west. 

5. The people prospered in theix new homes, and 
as time passed new States were formed, till now the 
whole of the " Great West " — that is, all the country 
between the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi 
River — is quite well settled, though not so thickly 
as in the Eastern States. Now, it will not be hard 



for you to understand 
that, as the people who 
moved West were the 
most enterprising people, 
drawn from all parts of 
the country, and as they 
went from old States 
where there were set 
ways of doing things to 
a new region where they 
had to depend very much 
on their own wits, they 
soon learned to do things 
which had never been 
done before. This is 
what is meant when we 
say that the Western 
people are independent 
and enterprising and in- 
ventiva 

m. SitnatioiL. 

6. The Central States 
were formerly called the 
Western States, but they 
are situated in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which 
is the great central part 
of our country. If you 
will look on the map of 
the United States you will see the State of Kansas, 
which is among the westemmoat of the Wegtem States. 
And yet Kansas is only the half-way house in the 
journey across the United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. In fact, the name "Western States" 
was given to this section at a time when it was really 
the farthest west that people had settled. But now 
that the Rocky Mountains and beyond to the Pacific 
Ocean contain great States, you can see that Central 
States is the proper name for this part of our broad 
country. 

7. This section is so very large that the pupil must 
look long and often at the map of the United States 
so as to bo able to form an idea of its vastness. The 
map of the Valley of the Mississippi given on this 
page will further help the pupil. The Central States 
occupy the whole of this great region, except the cotton 
country about which you have learned, and which is in 
the southern part of the Mississippi Valley. 

IV. The States. 

8. In this va.s"t region, you will see by the map 
of the United States (pages 54 and 55) that there 
are three rows or tiers of States : — 

I. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. II. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska III. Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas. 
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CFor RecitationO 

1. What of the name Central States t 

The Central States were called the Western 
States when they formed the extreme western part 
of our country. They now occupy a central posi- 
tion in the United States. 

2. Where is this section situated ? 

This section occupies the middle and northern 
parts of the Mississippi Valley and the region 
near the Great Lakes. 

3. For whcU is this section noted ? 

This section is the granary of the United States. 

4. For what are the people distinguished ? 

The people are distinguished for their enterprise 
and intelligence. 



LESSON M. 



THE CENTRAL STATES (CoimiiOTD). . 

CFor Rtading.] 
I. The Pniries. 

1. The Central States, as a whole, have a level 
surfjEkce, for it must be borne in mind that these States 
are in the plain or valley of the Mississippi. Indeed the 
greater part of this section, and especially the middle 
row of States, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, consists of prairies. 

2. Prairies are great tracts of landjvnthout forests, 
but covered with natural grass. Some prairies are as 
level as a placid lake ; others have a sort of wavy sur- 
face, in fact a surface which resembles the sea when 
covered with long rolling waves : hence, these latter 
have taken the name of rolling or undulating (Latin 
unda, a wave) prairies. In some prairie States there 
are steep, rugged bluffs along the rivers, and perhaps 
you might tlunk these were hills, but they are not ; 
they are only the steep sides of valleys that have 
been worn away in the course of ages by running 
water. 

3. Did you ever think why it is that there are no 
trees on the prairies 1 It is on account of the great 
iires that so often sweep over the surface. When no 
fires come, trees begin to grow naturally, and so they 
do when planted by man and the fires are hindered. 
All over the West the prairies are disappearing by the 
planting of forests and the tilling of the soiL Still, 
you may see in many parts great lake-like expanses of 
land covered with wild grass, on which the bufGEdo 
loved to feed of yore ; and if you see the prairies in 
spring, when many bright-flowered plants dot their sur- 
face, you will behold a very handsome sight indeed. 



II. Forests and Xonntains. 
4. But all the Central States are not prairies. 



some States are immense forests. 



In 
This is the case in 



the northern tier of States, especially in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, which we may call the 
great timber-belt of the West. 

5. Other States are too hilly to be called prairie 
States. Thus, in the southeastern part of Ohio and 
Kentucky are foot-hills of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Northern Michigan is wild and mountainous. The 
southern part of Missouri is broken by the rugged 
ridges and peaks of the Czark Mountains. 

m. dimate. 

6. What has been learned about the climate of 
the Atlantic States will help us to understand the 
climate of the Central States. Remembering that 
climate is in belts, according to latitude, it is in- 
teresting to look at the map of the United States 
(pages 64 and Bo) and carry the eye along from 
Maine and New York westward to Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas; then, in the 
same way, from Maryland and Virginia westward 
through Ohio, Kentucky, and the prairie States. 

7. In this way we can make geography for our- 
selves. Thus, when we think of the cold winters 
and rather short summers of Maine and New York, 
we say that the grains and fruits which &nners grow 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota must be much 
the same as are raised in Maine and New York, that 
is, wheat, potatoes, apples, etc. In hke manner we 
may well suppose that, as not only wheat and com 
are grown in Maryland and Virginia, but also tobacco 
and hemp and the grape, we shall find all these plants 
flourishing in the southern tier of the Western States 
from Ohio to Kansas. We do find that this is the 
case. And this teaches us that, as nature decides what 
man can best grow in each place, so geography, which 
instructs us about all these things, must be a very 
useful kind of knowledge. 

CFor Recitation.3 

1. Whai of the surface of the Central States? 

The Central States have a generally level or 
prairie surface. 

2. What are the prairies f 

The prairies are great tracts of land without 
forests, but covered with wild grass. 

3. In whtU part of the West are large forests ? 

There are large forests in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

M ap« — (Sm paget 89, 8S.) L What fMurt of Kontnckj ii monnUin- 
oua? 2. What p«rt of Michigan is moiutainoiu? 3. What moiu- 
taini in MiHonri? 

4. IFhat of the climaU of the Central States f 

The northern States of this section have a cli- 
mate like New England and New York; the 
southern States of this section have a climate like 
Maryland and Virginia. 
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LESSON III. 

THE CENTRAL STATES (Coktiiidmd). 
CFor RtadingJ 

I. The Wheat and Corn Belts. 

1. The great business in the West is &rming. The 
farms are very large and the ground is very level. 
Since the farms are laige and the fields level, agri- 
culture can be carried on in a very different way 
from what it can in States where farmers painfully 
cultivate little patches of rugged and sterile land. 
From the ploughing of the ground to the thrashing 
of the wheat, aU the work is done in the West by 
improved machinery, — the steam-plough, the reaper, 
the thrasher, — and it is all done on a great scale. In 
the picture on page 81 you may see how the reaping 
ot wheat is quickly and cheaply done by a reaper. 
How different from the old days when there was only 
the hand-sickle to gather in the harvest ! And if any 
one thinks that agriculture is a small, dull business, 
he will learn better if he visits the broad fjEirms of the 
Great West. 

2. The largest crop in the West is the com crop, for 
com grows finely in all the Central States. Every 
child has seen a field of com, — the King of Grains, 
as we may call it. This grain is a native of America. 
The Indians called it nuihiz, a name which we have 
changed into maue ; and the Spaniards called it Indian- 
corn, because they first saw it cultivated by the 
American Indians. The quantity of com grown in 
the West is enormous. What becomes of iti It is 
eaten at home ; it is sent to the Southern States and 
to foreign countries ; it is used for feeding hogs, cat- 
tle, and horses. 

3. Wheat is another grain that is raised very largely 
in the West, — especially in the northern tier of States, 
which may be called the great wheat belt. Wheat is 
perhaps more valuable than com even, because it is 
more generally used throughout the world. It is sold 
by the farmer to those who make it into flour by grind- 
ing and bolting, and in this form it is sent in barrels 
to every part of the earth. This grain was not known 
in America till it was brought here from Europe by the 
early settlers ; but now Europe is largely dependent on 
us for wheat and flour. 

n. Other Fam-Prodnots. 

4. Besides com and wheat, the other grains and food- 
plants of the Temperate Zone — as oats, barley, rye, 
garden vegetables, firuits, hemp, tobacco — are all 
raised very laigely in the West. Great quantities of 
hay, which is grass cut and dried for the use of cattle 
and horses, are made and sent to parts of the country 
where it is not produced. In several of the States, 
especially in Ohio and Missouri, the grape is cultivated 
for the purpose of making wine. 



III. Animals for Food. 

5. Grazing is, next to agsiculture, the most important 
occupation in the Central States. Before man had 
made his way into the Western wilds, the grassy prai- 
ries fed immense herds of bufblo and deer. Now 
they feed vast numbers of cattle, horses, and sheep. 
The cattle are sent East to furnish beef and hides; 
they come from as far west as Kansas, where stock- 
raising is followed very large on the Plains. 

6. Another animal which we must not overlook is 
the uncomely but useful hog. It is quite profitable to 
raise swine in the West because of tlie abundance 
and cheapness of com, on which they grow hL The 
traveler in the West may see any day, in Ohio, In- 
diana, or Illinois, great droves of hogs on their way 
to market No doubt they will be sent forward by 
railroad to Cincinnati or Chicago, for these are the 
two great centers for the business of slaughtering hogs 
and for making their flesh into pork, hams, bacon, and 
lard. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. What is the principal oeeupation in the Central Siatetf 
The principal occupation is agriculture. 

2. What are the grains mast raised ? 

Com and wheat are the grains most raised 

3. What other grains and plants are grown f 

Oats, barley, rye, potatoes, and hay in most of 
the States ; and hemp, tobacco, and grapes in some 
of the States. 

4. What of gradng and stoeh-rainng f 

The raising of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs is 
a very important pursuit in the West, and large 
quantities of beef, pork, bacon, and wool are ex- 
ported. 



LE880N IV. 



THE CENTRAL. STATES (OoHrnnmD). 
CFor RMding.J 

L iww^wg and LvmlMriBg. 

1. The Central States are rich in minerals. In 
nearly all these States great beds of coal are found. 
Iron is most abundant in Michigan and Missouri. 
Perhaps you have heard of Iron Mountain. It is 
south of St. Louis, in Missouri ; it is a whole moun- 
tain of iron ore. In the northern part of Michgan 
are the richest copper mines in the world. The 
lead district includes the northern part of Illinois, 
the southern part of Wisconsin, and the eastern 
part of Iowa. Gold is found in South Dakota. 

2. In the northern tier of the Central States are 
great forests of white-pine. Owing to this fact the 
business of lumbering is followed by many persons in 
those States. The lumber-men go into the woods in 
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LUMStHiNQ SCCNt IN THC WEST. 



whiter, and 
build huts for 
themselv es. 
Firsts tlie trees 
are felled; 
then they are 
stripped of 
theit branches 
and cut into 
logs. These are 
drawn over the snow-covered ground by teams of oxen 
to the banks of some river ; and when spring comes 
the logs are floated down to the saw-mills, where they 
are cut up into boards. 

II. Mannfacturing and Commeroe. 

3. Seeing that the Western people are so very largely 
engaged in farming, we may suppose that they cannot 
be a very great manufacturing people. And as a gen- 
eral rule this b the case. Still in some of the States, 
and particularly in Ohio and Illinois, manufacturing is 
a very important business. The principal manufactures 
are farming-tools and machinery, flour, iron castings, 
leather, boots and shoes, lumber, furniture, wagons and 
carriages, and spirituous and malt liquors. 

4. The Central States have a vast commerce. In 
what does this commerce consist] It consists in ex- 
changing the com and wheat, the beef and pork, raised 
by the Western farmers for the manufeustures of the 
New England and Middle States, and for the imports 
brought into the Atlantic coast cities from all parts of 
the world. This commerce is carried on by means of 
thousands of steamers which ply upon the rivers and 
the Great Lakes, and by means of a vast net-work of 
railroads which connect the Valley of the Mississippi 
with the Atlantic seaboard. 

III. CitieB. 

5. The three largest cities in the Central States are 
Chicago, in Illinois ; St Louis, in Missouri ; and Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio. 

6. Chicago is finely situated on Lake Michigan, and 
is the great center of trade between the East and the 



West. It is noted for the beauty 
of its streets and public buildings, 
and for the enterprise of its busy 
population. Chicago is the greatest 
grain market in the world. The 
grain is received and shipped in 
bulk. From the railroad cars it is 
lifted into elevators by buckets run- 
ning on an endless chain and operat- 
ed by steam-machinery, and is emp- 
tied through spouts into the holds 
of vessels. More business in live- 
stock is done in Chicago than in 
any other city of the Union. It is 
said that every day as many trains 

of cars enter and leave the city as there are days in 

the year, 

7. St. Louis, on the Mississippi River, twenty miles 
south of the mouth of the Missouri, is the great com- 
mercial center of the Mississippi Valley. It is an old 
city, having been founded by the French nearly two 
hundred years ago. In addition to the American popu- 
lation ar^! many descendants of the original French set- 
tlers, and also great numbers of Germans. St. Louis 
is very largely engaged in the manufacture of iron- ware, 
and is likely to become the greatest iron city in the 
United States. The Mississippi at this point is spanned 
by a splendid steel bridge. St Louis is noted for its fine 
schools and for its literary and benevolent institutions. 

8. Cincinnati, on the Ohio River, is the center of 
trade for the Ohio Valley. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the Union, and is known as the " Queen 
City of the West." It is surrounded by handsome hiUs 
on which are many elegant residences. Cincinnati is 
noted for its many great pork-packing establishments. 
A fine suspension bridge across the Ohio connects Cin- 
cinnati with Covington, Kentucky. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. What mineraU are found in the Central States f 

The Central States are rich in coal, iron, copper, 
and lead. 

2. What of limbering ? 

Lumbering is largely carried on, especially in 
the great forests of the North. 

3. What of manufacturing ? 

The Western people are more engaged in agri- 
culture than in manufacturing, yet in Ohio, Illinois, 
and some other States this is a great business 

4. In what does the great trade of the West consist ? 

The commerce of the West consists in exchang- 
ing com, wheat, tobacco, beef, pork, etc., for the 
manufactures of the East and for imported articles. 

5. Name the three principal dtiee of the West. 

The three largest cities of the West are Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati 

HiWiPm— (Seepages St, 8S.) Give the location of e«oh of tliate oitiM. 
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I. -MAP STUDIES. 

Position and Area. — 1. What is the name of your 
State ? 2. In what part of this section of the United States 
is it situated ? 3. How does your State compare in size with 
the other States of this section ? [See taJbte, page 89] 4. 
Bound your State. 5. It is crossed by what parallel or par- 
allels of latitude 1 6. By what meridians ' 7. Area of your 
State in square miles 1 8. Population 1 [See tablet page 89] 

Surface. — 1. Is your State a prairie State, or has it any 
mountains ? 2. What is the name of the highest mountain 
in your State 1 [Ansioer by the teacher.] 3 Do you know 
the names of any mountains not represented on the map ? 

Rivers. — 1. What is the largest river of this Stated 
2. Where does it rise and into what does it flow ? 3. What 
is the second river in size ? 4. What boundary rivers has 
your State f 5. Are there any small rivers that you know 
of not represented on the map? 

Lakes. — 1. If your State borders on any large lake, name 
it and tell in what part of the State it is. 2. Name any small 
lakes. 

Cities. — 1. What is the capital of this State and where 
is it situated ? 2. What is the largest city ? 3. Name any 
other large or important cities. 4. Name the capital of each 
of the Western States. 5. Name the largest city in each 
Western State, and tell something about it 

Counties, etc. — 1. In what county do you live? 2. 
What is the name of the county seat? 3. What counties 
lie next to yours 1 , 4. Name as many counties as you can. 
5. Is the name of the place in which you live down on the 
map ? 6. If the place in which you live is not represented 
on the map, near what large place do you know it to be ? 
7. What railroad or railroads pass through this city [or 
town] ' 8. Do you know where the express trains run to ? 



III. -DESCRIPTION OP THE STATES. 
KENTUCKY. 

Descriptive. — Kentucky (Ky.) has a varied surface. 
The Ohio River forms its northern, and the Mississippi 
its western boundary. 

The principal occupations are raising corn, wheat, 
tobacco, hemp, cattle, sheep, and horses, and manufactur- 
ing flour, hemp, tobacco, and whiskey. 
The chief cities are : 

Louisville, the largest city, noted for its trade and 
manufactures. 

Covington and Newport, opposite Cincinnati, noted for 
their manufactures. 

Frankfort, the capital. 
OHIO. 

Description. — Ohio (O.) lies between the Ohio River 
and Lake Erie, and has a varied surface. 

^ --^^^ '-- Advantages 

and Occupa- 
tions.— This 
State is fertile, 
aiTd has rich coal 
and iron mines. 
Farming and 
manufacturing 
are the principal 
occupations. 

Th e leading 
cities are : 

Cincinnati, the largest city, noted for its extensive trade 
and manufactures. 




EUstory. — [To be given by teacher.] 1. At what place 
was your State first settled 1 2. In what year l 3. In what 
year did it become a state ? 

^* Pupils may now be required to draw on the blaekboard 
an outline map of their State. 

n.- LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Q^ QuMtioiis exclutrtly fbr Western classes. 

1. What are the principal farm products raised in your 
Stated 

2. What places do you know of that have a large steam- 
boat trade l 

3. What railroads cross your section of the Central 
States ^ 4. How far do you live from Chicago, St Louis, or 
Cincinnati 1 • 

5. Are there any coal, iron, lead, or copper mines near 
your part of the West '* • 

6. Do you know of any towns or cities near you that have 
a large trade in grain or lumber ? 

7. Where is the pine lumber used in your place obtained ? 

8. Do you know of any places that have pork-packing or 
beef-packing establishments "^ 

9. Flouring-mills or saw-mills ' 

10. Do you know of any places where any of the following 
articles are manufactured ; Cotton cloth ' woolen goods ' 
boots and shoes'? leather "» furniture? wagons' paper' 
farming-tools ? axes ? scythes 1 watches ? pins ? buttons ? 
nails ? locomotives ^ iron machinery ? stoves ? pianos ? tin- 
ware? wooden-ware 1 

Note for Pupils. — If you cannot answer these questions, 
ask your older brothers or sisters, or your parents; and 
then, if you cannot find out, your teacher will tell you. 



OINCINNATI. 



Columbus, the capital, a great manufacturing place. 

Cleveland, noted for its lake trade. 

Toledo, largely engaged in manufacturing and commerce. 

INDIANA. 

Description. — Indiana (Ind.) is one of the prairie 
States. 

The advantages of this State are its fertile soil and 
its rich mines of coal and iron. 

The principal occupations are agriculture, mining, 
and commerce. 

The chief cities are: 

Indianapolis, the capital and largest city, noted for its 
manufactures and trade. 

EvANsviLLE, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute, important 
manufacturing places. 

ILLINOIS. 

Description. 

— Illinois (111.), '^ 

situated between 
Indiana and the ^ 
Mississippi, is " 
I mainly a plain, ■■^^- 
either level or ^^^''^' 
undulating. .^ 

The principal 
occupations 

are fanning and ch.cauT,. 

stock-raising;, working the rich mines of coal and lead, and 
manufacturing. 
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The cbief oities are: 

Chicago, the largest city, noted for its immense trade. 

Springfield, the capital. 

Peoria and Qcingy, noted for their manufactures and 
large trade. 
MICHIGAN. 

Description. — Michigan (Mich.) consists of two 
peninsulas, called the Upper Peninsula and the Lower 
Peninsula. The Upper Peninsula is rugged and moun- 
tainous, the Lower is generally level. 

The advantages of tliis State are its fertile soil, rich 
copper mines, and vast forests. 

The principal occupations are agriculture, lumber- 
ing, and mining. 

The chief cities are: 

Detroit, the largest city, engaged in manufacturing and 
commerce. 

Lansing, the capital. 

Grand Rapids, the second city in size, noted for its man- 
ufacture of wooden-ware, iron-ware, furniture, and flour. 
WISCONSIN. 

Description. — Wisconsin (Wis.) consists of a prairie 
region in the south, and an undulating and hilly region 
in the north. 

Advantages and Occupations. — This State is rich 
in its soil, its forests, and its mines of lead and iron. 
Farming and stock-raising, lumbering and mining, are 
the chief pursuits. 

The chief cities are : 

Milwaukee, the largest city and commercial metropolis. 

Madison, the capital. 

Racine, Oshkosh, and Fond-du-Lac, noted for their grain 
and lumber trade and manufactures. 

IOWA. 

Description. — Iowa (la.), lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri, is a prairie State. 

The principal occupations are raising wheat, com, 
and stock, and working the mines of lead and coal. 

The chief cities are : 

Des Moines, the capital and largest city. 

Sioux City, an important railroad center. 

DuBUQUB, noted for its trade and manufactures. 

Davenport, largely engaged in trade and in manufactur- 
ing cotton and woolen goods, sawed lumber, etc. 

MINNESOTA. 

Description. — Minnesota (Min.) is a table-land in the 
northern section, and has a prairie surface in the south. 

The principal occupations are raising wheat and 
oats, lumbering, and manufacturing sawed lumber and 
flour. 

The chief cities are : 

St. Paul, the capital, noted for its trade in flour, lumber, 
and furs. 

Minneapolis, the largest city in size, noted for its great 
manufacture of lumber and flour. 

MISSOURI. 

Description. — Missouri (Mo.) is level or rolling in the 
northern section and mountainous in the southern section. 

Advantages and Occupations. — This State has a fer- 
tile soil, and is rich in iron, coal, lead, and other minerals. 
Agriculture, mining, and manufacturing are the principal 
occupations. 




The chief cities are: 

St. Louis, the largest city, noted for its iron manufactures 
and its great commerce. 

Jefferson City, the 
capital. 

Kansas City, the 
second city in size, noted 
for its large trade and , 
its great beef-packing [ 
establishments. 

KANSAS. 

Description. — Kan* 
sas (Kan.) is a great 
undulating prairie, or 
plain. 

The principal oc- •!. toui*. 

cnpations are agriculture in the eastern section, and 
stock-raising on the grassy plains of the west. 

The chief cities are : 
« Kansas Citt, laigest city, and principal trading and manu- 
facturing place. 

Tope' ka, the capital 

Leavenworth, a railroad and trading center. 
NEBRASKA. 

Description. — Nebraska (Neb.), like Kansas, is an 
undulating plain. 

The principal occupations are the raising of grain, 
fruit, and stock. 

The chief cities are : 

Omaha, the largest city, and chief trading center. 

Lincoln, the capital. 

Nebraska City, carries on a large river trade. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Description. — South Dakota (S. Dak.) is level and 
rolling in the east and mountainous in the west. 

The principal occupations are farming, stock-rais- 
ing, and mining. 

The chief cities are : 

Sioux Falls, on the Big Sioux River. Pierre, the capital 

Yankton, Huron, Mitchell, Aberdeen, eto. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Description. — North Dakota (N. Dak.) resembles 
South Dakota in its surface features. 

The principal occupations are farming and stock- 
raising. 

The chief cities are : 

Bismarck, the capital, on the Missouri River. 

Watertown, Fargo and Grand Forks. 

ABEA AKD POPULATIOV OF THE GENTSAL STATES. 



Namet. 


Aret in square miles. 
(Census of 1890) 


Population (1890). 


Kentnoky. 


40,400 


1,865,486 


Olilo. 


41,060 


8.666,719 


Indiana. 


36350 


2,180,080 


lUinois. 


56,650 


8,818,688 


Michigan. 


58,915 


8,069,793 


Wisconsin. 


56,040 


1,688,607 


Iowa. 


66,025 


1,900,729 


Minnesota. 


83,965 


1,800,017 


Missouri. 


69,416 


2,677,080 


Kansas. 


82,080 


1,423.485 


Nebraska. 


77,610 


1,066,793 


South Dakota. ) 
North Dakota. 1 


79,800 


827,848 1 


68,M5 


182,425 
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THE PAOIPIO HIGHLANDS AND SLOPE. 



LESSON I. 
THB FAOIFIO HIGHIjANDS. 

CFor Rtading:.] 

I. Settlement 

1. The great region between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean is naturally divided into two sec- 
tions, — the Pacific Highlands^ extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevada Eange ; and the 
Pacific Slope, from the Sierra Nevada Range to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

2. Less than thirty years ago the Rocky Mountain 
Region was a wilderness, inhabited only by wandering 
tribes of Indians ; for of white men only a few very 
daring pioneers and ex- 
plorers had ventured into 
its mountain fastnesses. 
But after the discovery of 
gold in California, in 1848, 
men began to search for 
the precious metals in the 
country east of California. 
After a while mines of sil- 
ver were found in Nevada 
richer than any known in 
the world before. Almost 
at the same time great de- 
posits of gold were dis- 
covered in Colorado, in 
the Rocky Mountains. Af- 
ter this people went on 
finding more and more 
gold and silver, which 
brought many settlers to 
those parts; and govern- 
ments called Territories 
were formed throughout the whole section. Some of 
these Territories have grown so rapidly that they are 
now States, and the others will be States when they 
have population enough. 

3. As the States on the Pacific Coast grew in pros- 
perity, and mining towns sprang up in the Rocky 
Mountain Territories, it was thought that a railroad 
was needed to connect the Pacific coast with the 
Atlantic States. Accordingly, an iron track across the 
continent, from Omaha, on the Missouri River, to San 
Francisco, was begun, and in 1869 this great work 
was completed. Now we may go from New York to 
San Franciscj in seven days ; and the miners of the 
Rocky Mountains can easily ship their gold, and receive 
in return the supplies they need. 

4. The vast re<,aon of tlie Pacific Hi;f]jhlantls is occu- 
pied by five States, — Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, and several Territories. Of the Terri- 
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tories, you may see by reference to the map, one — 
New Mexico — that is crossed by the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains. Then to the west of the main chain 
you may see the other Territories, — namely, Utah and 
Arizona. There are two other Territories, lying in the 
Great Plains east of the Rocky Mountains, which 
may as well be considered along with the Pacific High- 
lands. These are Oklahoma Territory and the Indian 
Territory. 

5. The Rocky Mountains are famous for the grandeur 
of their scenery. I am sure you must have heard of 
the magnificent peaks and "parks" of Colorado. In 
the valley of the Madison River, one of the head-streams 
of the Missouri, in Montana, there is a wonderful region 

caUed the " Fke-Hole Ba- 
sin," that contains many 
hundreds of boilingsprings 
and spouting geysers, far 
exceeding those of Iceland 
in size and grandeur. The 
grandest geyser in the 
world, called the " Grand 
Geyser," throws a stream 
of hot water to a height 
of 300 feet. " Old Faith- 
ful" spouts every hour, 
and throws up a heavy 
body of water 160 feet 
high. 

6. The Canon [^an'yon] 
of the Yellowstone, in 
Montana, is hardly less 
wonderful It is a great 
mountain-rent, which has 
perpendicular basaltic 
walls, from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in height. For a distance of 25 miles along this 
mighty chasm the river rushes and dashes with fear- 
ful velocity, making in one place a leap of 450 feet, 
forming one of the grandest of waterfalls. The rocks, 
in many places along the canon, are worn into fantastic 
shapes resembling ruined castles with minarets and 
spires. A section of this magnificent mountain-region, 
nearly as large as the State of Connecticut, has been 
set apart by Congress as a "National Park." It will 
certainly be the grandest park in the world. 

II. Betonroet. 

7. The Rocky Mountain region is rich in gold and 
silver; hence mining is a leading occupation there. 
But it is not the only occupation. The greater part of 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is a fine 
grazing region, and as time passes, more and more 
people are taking to stock-raising. In other parts, as 
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in the young and thriving State of Colorado, is excel- 
lent farming land. 

8. The great plateau occupied by Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Arizona is almost rainless. The reason 
of this is, that the moisture in the clouds blowing 
from the Pacific Ocean is condensed by the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains, so that the winds passing over the 
plateau are dry winds, and scarcely any rain ever falls. 
You may readily suppose, then, that vegetation must 
be scanty here. And so it is. But to make up for 
its poverty in this respect, nature has veined the moun- 
tains of the plateau region with the richest silver mines 
on the globe. 

ni. IndUni. 

9. This region is the home of most of the Indians 
still found in this country. A few of the tribes are 
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somewhat civilized, but most of them have the same 
habits as their ancestors, and some tribes are ferocious, 
murdering savages. 

lY. Citiet. 

10. Denver, the capital of Colorado, is the largest 
city in the Rocky Mountains. It is a young city, but 
has had a wonderful growth. Salt Lake City is the 
capital of Utah, and the center of the religion called 
Mormonism. This religion allows a man to have many 
wives, — a practice which is called polygamy. Salt 
Lake City is situated on the Jordan River, which 
empties into Great Salt Lake. The place is large, 
and beautifully laid out. Trees line the streets, through 
which streams of water are constantly running, and 
gardens surround the houses. Virginia City is the 
largest place in the State of Nevada. Here you may 
visit some of the greatest silver mines in the world. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. WhtU States and Territories are found in the Pacific 
Highlands? 

The States of Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, and the Territories of New Mexico, 
Utah, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Arizona. 

2. What are the principal occupations of the inhabitants ? 



Mining and stock-raising are the chief kinds of 
business in this region. 

3. JVhat are the largest cities in this section f 

The largest cities are Denver and Salt Lake City. 

Map.— (5<M pat* 90.) 1. Montana it mmih of what conntiy? 
2. What diTiflion aoath of Montana 7 S. What State east of Colorado ? 
4. What division west? & What coanti7 south of New Mexico? 
6. Between what four States or Territories is Idaho ? 7. Where is Ne- 
vada? Utah? Arizona? 8. What large lake in Utah? 9. Whatlaige 
riven rise in the Pftdflc Highlands? 



LESSON II. 
THE FAOIFIO 8I<OFB. 

. ^ CFor Reading.] 

I. Deioription. 

1. We have learned about the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, or Pacific Highlands ; and now we are to learn 
about the Pacific Slope. Here are the States of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

2. Probably every person has heard or read some- 
thing about California. We think of it — do we not f 
— as a sunny land, a favored spot, rich in gold and 
bright flowers, dowered with the most beautiful climate, 
and yielding the vine and the olive and the orange. 

3. California is the largest, wealthiest, and most 
populous of the Pacific States. It is about twice as 
large as the New England States, and a little larger 
than all the Middle States. The most striking natural 
feature of California is the Sierra Nevada Range, which 
extends the whole length of the State. That part of 
California which lies on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains is dry and barren. West of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains is the California Basin, in- 
cluding the valleys of the San Joaquin [wah-keen] and 
Sacramen'to rivers, famed for their fertility. 

II. Climate. 

4. Though California is in the Temperate Zone, it 
has only two seasons, the rainy and the dry, the former 
corresponding to winter, the latter to summer. The 
" rainy season " begins in December and ends in ApriL 
During the rest of the year not a drop of rain faUs ; 
the sun shines bright and hot, without any curtain of 
clouds ; the heat, except along the sea-coast, is intense, 
and the hills and valleys present a very barren aspect. 
But in January, soon after the first rains, the whole 
face of the country is covered with green grass and a 
profusion of brilliant wild-flowers. 

lU. Mining. 

5. It was its gold that first made California famous ; 
and, though farming is now a greater business than 
mining, yet working the precious metals is still an 
important source of wealth. Besides the gold mines, 
there are rich deposits of quicksilver ore. At New 
Almaden is a quicksilver mine that is said to be the 
most valuable of the kind in the world. 
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IT. AgrioUtnre. 

6. If one were to visit California for the first time 
in the sonuner season, when the soil is all parched, he 
would say that it must be very hard to grow anything 
in such barren-looking ground. But what a mistake ! 
For after the soil has been soaked by the winter rains 
it yields most abundantly. All the grains and fruits 
of the Temperate Zone flourish finely, and the common 
vegetables, such as beets, cabbages, potatoes, etc., reach 
a wonderful size. 

7. Wheat is the great crop raised for export. A few 
years ago every barrel of flour used in California had to 
be taken there. Now California is the foremost wheat- 
growing State in the Union. Wine is another impor- 
tant product of the Golden State. Extensive vineyards 
have been planted in all parts of the State, and millions 
of gallons of wine are exported to other parts of the 
United States and to foreign countries. The southern 
part yields not only the vine and all the fruits, grains, 
and vegetables of the Temperate Zone, but a variety of 

' «emi-tropical fruits, as the orange, lemon, olive, and fig. 

Y. BoMMrj. 

8. California is noted for its grand scenery. The 
Tosemite [yosem't-ty] Valley and Falls, the Big-Tree 
Groves^ Lake Tahoe, and the Geyser Hot Springs are 
visited by tourists from all countries, llie Tosemite 
Valley, in the central part of the Siena Nevada Eange, 
is a great cleft, or chasm, in the mountains, several 
miles long, with perpendicular granite waUs from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet in height. Over one of these waUs a 
small mountain-stream falls a distance of 1,300 feet 

VI. CitiM. 

9. San Francisco is the largest city and the great 
commercial emporium of the Pacific Coast. The city is 
situated on a small peninsula between the Bay of San 
Francisco and the Pacific Ocean. The entrance to the 
harbor is called the " Golden Gate." The inhabitants 
of San Francisco have been drawn from all parts of the 
world. One part of the population attracts the atten- 
tion of strangers, — namely, the Chinese, of whom there 
are several thousand in this city. They are employed 
as operatives, cooks, and laundiy-men. 

10. Sacramento, in the central part of the State, is 
the capitaL Oakland, on San Francisco Bay, ten miles 
from San Francisco, is the second city in the State. It 
is a favorite place of residence for San-Franciscans, and 
is the pleasantest city in the State. 

VII. Deforiptioii of Oregon. 

11. Do you remember that the great plateau east of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains is a nearly rainless region, 
and why this is so 1 Now notice that the greater part 
of Oregon and Washington is east of the Cascade 
Kange, and what will you suspect 1 That the whole of 
the eastern part of Oregon and Washington — which 
includes rather the larger part of each — must be bar- 
ren ; because scanty rain always means scanty vegeta- 



tion. The contrast between the region east and that 
west of the mountains is wonderful On the one side 
is desolation, on the other the most exuberant fertility. 

VIII. BetouroM. 

12. This is a region of the grandest primeval forests, 
and all the navies in the world might be built from its 
towering pines and stout oaks. Already the timber 
and lumber interest is of great importance in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, but it must largely increase. 

1 3. For the raising of wheat and other cereals the 
soil cannot be surpassed. The Willam'mette Valley in 
Oregon is particularly celebrated as an agricultural dis- 
trict; and the people not only produce grain enough for 
themselves, but have a surplus to send abroad. Much 
attention is also given to fruit-raising. 

14. While fanning and lumbering are the principal 
occupations in this region, the enterprising Oregonians 
and Washingtonians are &st building up various kinds 
of manufactures, as those of cotton and woolen cloths, 
flour, furniture, boots and shoes, etc Those pupils, 
therefore, who live in the older States and think of this 
North Pacific country as a mere wilderness, 

" Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings,** 
must learn that this is no longer the case ; for now the 
shriek of the steam-whistle and the hum of the factory 
are heard throughout this busy and progressive land. 

IX. Citioi. 

15. Portland is the largest city of Oregon. It is 
finely situated near the junction of the Willammette 
with the Columbia (or Oregon) River. A very large 
trade is carried on here. There are no laige places yet 
in Washington ; but thriving towns, among which are 
Olympia and Seattle, are growing up on Puget Sound. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. What three States are found on the Pacific Coast? 
The States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

2. What can you say qf California 9 

California has rich mines of gold, quicksilver, 
and other minerals; the soil is fertile, and the 
chief exports are gold, wheat, wine, and wool 

3. What can you say of Oregon and Washington f 

The valleys afford fine fanning land, and the 
great forests supply the finest timber. 

ftiWLpm — iStepage90.)-'l. What ocean west of CelifomU, Ore- 
gon, and Washington? 2. Measnre by the scale of miles the length 
of Galifomla. 8. What monntalns in the east? 4. In what direc- 
tion do they extend? 6. What two rivers unite and flow into San 
Francisco Bay? 6. In what ]>art of the State is San Francisco? 
7. On what river is the capital? 8. Loeate the foUowing places: 
Oakland, — San Jose, — Stocktont — San Diego. 9. What monnt- 
ains extend through Oregon ? 10. What large river hetween Ore- 
gon and Washington? 11. Into what does WUlamette Siver 
flow? 12. Where is Portland? — Salem? 18. Bound Washington. 
14. What Sound on the western coast? IS. Where is Olympia? 
16. Where is Seattle? 
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LESSON 
THU ANDES COUNTRIES. 

(For Rfliding.} 

I D«icription of the Andes. 

L If we should sail around the 
southern point of South America 
we should see, just as we passed fix)m the Atlantic 
round into the Pacific Ocean, a dark, lofty headland 
of granite rock. It is Cape Horn, the southern end of 
a range of mighty mountains which extend northward 
through the whole length of South America. These 
mountains would be ever in view, on our right, as we 
sailed northward, for a distance of 5,000 miles, or until 
we reached the Isthmus of Panama, which unites North 
and South America. Some of the sky-piercing heights 
we should see from the ocean 100 miles off, — espe- 
cially those summits that are covered with eternal 
snow, or those others that blaze with fire. 

2. These mountains are the Anodes. Nothing could 
be grander than the scenery of these mountains, with 
their steep ascents and sharp cliffs, their dangerous 
passes, and their dreadful gorges and chasms, in gazing 
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PIDKlfia THE 00#FEE MCRfllU. 

IcnvTi which the traveler grows 
iziy. Their loftiest summit is 
named Ilkmpu leei-f/atn'poo]. 
It towers to more than four 
miles above the level cf the 
sea. There are many volca- 
noes in the Andes^^no fewer 
it is said than fifty-two. Some- 
times they awake in terrible throes, and vomit forth 
smoke and ashes and lava. What a sight it would be 
if, from a ship at sea, one could take in at one view 
the whole line of beacon-fires blazing forth along the 
snow-capped summits of the Andes ! Two of the great- 
est volcanoes are named Cotopax'i and Chimbora'zo. 
Cotopaxi is the most beautiful of all volcanoes. The 
flames sometimes rise 3,000 feet above the crater. 

3. The whole region of the Andes is often visited by 
terrific earthquakes, which have from time to time 
shaken down its cities, caused huge waves to flow over 
the level land, and destroyed thousands of its inhab- 
itants. It is for this reason that almost everywhere in 
this region the houses are built only one story high : 
the people dread that the shaking earth will level their 
habitations to the ground. 



MAP STUDIES. 



S3^ ^^ ^ first recUaJtion teachers trill dUow pupils to answer 
questions with open hook: at the second recitation pupils should he 
required to answer from the outline map, or from, memory. 

Boundaries. — 1. What sea on the north? 2. What 
ocean on the east and south ? 3. What ocean on the west? 

The Coast-lina — 1. What is the most eastern cape ? 
— the most southern cape ? — the most western cape ? 
2. What isthmus connects South America with North 
America? 3. What is the latitude of Cape Horn? — of 
the month of the Amason ? — of the Isthmus of Panama? 
4. How would you sail from Aspinwall to Panama ? 5. On 
thia voyage what capes would you pass ? 6. At what sea- 
ports might you stop ? 7. What shorter way of going from 
Aspinwall to Panama 7 



Mountains. — 1. What long mountain-chain along the 
Pacific coast ? 2. What shorter ranges along the Atlantic 
coast ? 3. What mountain-range in the northern part ? 

Rivers. — 1. What is the largest river in South Amer- 
ica ? 2. What two rivers form the La Pla'ta ? a In what 
part is the Orino'co? 4. Has South America any large 
rivers flowing into the Pacific ? 

Of what country is each of these cities 



The Capital? 



Rio Janeiro. 
Carac'cas. 
Bogota'. 
Quito [ke'to]. 
< Lima [lefma]. 



La Paz. 

Santia'go. 

Buenos Ayres [ho'nus airs], 

Montivide'o. 

Asuncion. 
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II. Plaini and Plateaus. 

4. In many places the Pacific Ocean washes the foot 
of the Andes, or huge spurs shoot out from the moun- 
tains ; in other parts a narrow belt alone is left between 
them and the water ; while in still other parts there is 
a coast plain of many miles in extent. The whole of 
the country called Chili consists of a strip of land be- 
tween the Andes and the ocean. 

5. In general, the western or Pacific side of the 
mountains receives very little rain, so that a large part 
of the coast plain is barren. This is the case along the 
coast of Peru, where there is a burning desert like the 
Sahara of Africa, 1,500 miles in length. Over this 
region of dearth nothing is to be seen but heaps of 
stone or mounds of sand, except here and there at 
places where some mountain-stream, fed by the melting 
snows of the lofty peaks, finds its way into the ocean. 
Perhaps from this description you will wonder where 
the people of the countries of the Andes live. They 
live mostly in the elevated valleys or plateaus of the 
mountain-region. Here are vast fertile tracts at a height 
of many thousand feet above the ocean. Here, also, 
are most of the laige cities, while on the coast are 
only small seaports. 

III. Climate. 

6. All the countries of the Andes are in the Torrid 
Zone, except Chili, which is in the South Temperate 
Zone. B'^* u will easily understand that, owing to 
the grttfcu diflFerences in height, there must be great 
dififerences in the climate. In the region of the Andes, 
spring, summer, and winter are seated on separate 
thrones, which they never quit. The heat is always 
scorching in the plains, and the cold is always intense 
among the higher ridges, while the plateaus between 
the two enjoy a constant spring. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. How do you describe South America ? 

South America is the southern half of the 
Western Continent, and is joined to North 
America by the Isthmus of Panama. 

Nlap.-~(^ poff^ 9^) 1- What ocean east of Soath America? 
2. What ocean west? a What islands between South and North 
America? 4. What isthmiis Joins North and South America? 

2. What great mountains in the western part of South 
America? 

The Andes Mountains. 

Map. — (5ae page BL) 1. In what direction do the Andes extend ? 
2. Do tney consist of one range or of more than one? 3. What ocean 
are they near? 

3. Of what parts does the Andes region consist ? 

The Andes region consists of a coast-plain, high 
plateaus, and still higher ranges. 

4. fVhat of the climate ? 

The climate is very hot in the plains and low 
valleys, temperate on the table-lands, and very 
cold on the high mountains. 



LESSON II. 
THX AVDB8 OOUHTBIEB (OomaBDiD). 

[For Reading.] 

I. Vegetation. 

1. The lower valleys of the mountam-region and 
the plains that slope to the eastward of the Andes pro- 
duce various tropical plants, — palms, tree-ferns, bana- 
nas, cacao, indigo, etc. On the mountain-sides and 
plateaus are the trees, grains, and other plants of the 
Temperate Zone, with many kinds of cactus. But 
vegetation grows scanty as a greater and greater height 
is reached, until, on the snow-covered summits, nothing 
whatever grows. 

2. Three of the most important vegetable products 
of the Andes region are cincho'na, cacao, and coca. 
The cinchona is the tree from which the medicine 
called quinine is obtained. It is native to the Andes 
region, and grows on the mountain slopes. About the 
cacao-tree you have already learned in studying the 
geography of Mexico. You remember that it is the 
tree that yields the bean from which cocoa and chocolate 
are made. Coca is a shrub from six to eight feet high, 
the dried leaves of which are chewed by the natives, 
just as tobacco is chewed in our country, or opium in 
China. 

3. It is an interesting fact that the potato is a native 
of the countries of the Andes ; and this root, which is 
now grown and eaten so largely, was unknown till it 
was introduced from Peru or Chili. When it was first 
taken to Europe nobody would eat it, and it was de- 
spised and forgotten till the reign of the French king, 
Louis XIV. The king had large pieces of ground 
planted with potatoes, and he went about with the 
flower of the potato in his buttonhole. Nobody 
dared to laugh at the king ; and when he said potatoes 
were to be eaten, people began to find out how good 
and wholesome they were. By degrees it was more 
and more liked, and now there is no common vegetable 
so highly thought of 

II. Animalt of the Andes. 

4. The most interesting of the animals found on 
the highlands of the Andes is the llama. It has been 
called the " small camel," and is greatly used as a beast 
of burden. This animal is about the size of a stag ; 
so it is not large or strong enough to carry a man ; but 
it can bear a load of from fifty to a hundred pounds. 
There are silver-mines up in the mountains ; and the 
llama goes backwards and forwards, bearing loads of 
silver ore. These animals move in long files of five 
hundred or a thousand, marching in perfect order and 
in obedience to the conductor. 

6. The alpaca is smaller than the llama, and looks 
somewhat like a sheep. It has a long, soft, fine fleece 
of a silky luster. A great deal of this is sent to our 
country for the manufacture of shawls and other deli- 
cate fabrics. As related to the alpaca we may also 
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namo the vicuna [ve-koon'yah], a beautiful, graceful 
creature, with the habits of the antelope. The wool of 
this animal is even finer than that of the alpaca, and is 
of greater value. Still another animal belonging to the 
high Andes of Chili and Peru is the chinchil'la. It is 
an el^ant, active little animal, and is covered with a 
fur which is very thick and soft and of a grayish 
color. This fur is greatly admired for winter clothing, 
and is made into mufis, mantles, trimmings, etc. On 
the rocky heights of the Andes is found a vast bird, 
called the condor ; it is the largest of the vulture tribe. 

m. Xining and Traxisportation. 

6. The Andes Mountains are a great treasure-house 
of minerals. Hidden in their rocky ledges are veins of 
silver and gold and copper. The Indians used to work 
the mines long before the Spaniards came. And after 
that they were worked much more, for the thirst for 
the precious metals was the Spaniards' passion. 

7. Carrying goods from the high table-lands, where 
most of the cities and people are, to and from the sea- 
ports on the Pacific Ocean, is a great labor. The roads 
are very steep, and the traveler is safe only on the back 
of the sure-footed mule or of the equally sure-footed 
Indian. The usual way of transporting goods is on the 
backs of pack-mules or of llamas. In recent times, 
however, the people of the Andes have done a good 
deal to improve their means of transportation. They 
have been building good roads and bridges, and rail- 
roads even have been constructed from the sea-coast to 
the plateau. 

IV. The Bepnbliot. 

8. In this mountain region are five countries, — 
beginning with Colombia on the north, and ending 
with Chili on the south. You may easily remember 
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' >*^^ ^^^^ name of the country 
1 ^../^-*. iivhi(^}i is dirDctly snnth 
^: of Cnlonibia by think ing 
^''' of the Equator, which cross- 
es it, and remembering 
that the Spanish for Equa- 
tor is Ecuador [ai-qtuth-dor']. To the south of Ecuador 
is Peru, the ancient land of the Incas ; and to the south 
of Peru is Bolivia, called after a famous general named 
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Bolivar, who fought for the liberty of South America 
against the Spaniards, many years ago. Bolivia joins 
on to ChilL All the countries of the Andes are repub- 
lics, like the United States. 

V. Commeroe and Citiet. 

9. From Colombia the principal articles shipped by 
way of trade are coffee, cotton, tobacco, and dye-woods. 
The largest city in this country is Bogota', and the 
principal seaport Cartage'na. 

10. From F/suador the principal articles shipped by 
way of trade are cacao, cotton, and Peruvian bark. 
Its largest city is Quito, which is on the Equator. It 
is situated 10,000 feet above the ocean, and enjoys con- 
stant spring, though the summits of the Andes which 
surround it are covered with snow all the year round. 

11. From Peru the principal articles shipped by way 
of trade are silver, saltpeter, copper, alpaca wool, Peru- 
vian bark, gums and drugs, and last and most impor- 
tant guano. This is found on the Chincha Islands, and 
is greatly used in our country for fertilizing the soiL 
Lima is the largest city, and Callao, six miles distant, 
is the principal seaport. 

12. From Bolivia the principal articles shipped by 
way of trade are silver, Peruvian bark, and hides. 
La Paz, the largest city, is near the shores of Lake 
Titicaca. From Chili the principal articles shipped by 
way of trade are copper, wheat, and hides. The capi- 
tal and largest city is Santiago [san-te-aJigo], Valpa- 
raiso [val-par-Uzo] is the principal seaport on the Pacific 
coast of South America. 

13. The population of all the Andes countries resem- 
bles that of Mexico, and consists of Creoles, or people 
of Spanish descent, of mixed races, and of Indians. 
The Indians form the larger part of the population, 

[For Recitation.] 

1. Name the countries in the region of the Andes, 

The Andes countries are Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chili 

2. What are the principal articles exported from then 
countries ? 

The principal articles exported from these coun- 
tries are silver, copper, guano, Peruvian bark, hides, 
cacao, and dye-woods. 

3. What is the nature of the government in all theu coun- 
tries? 

All the Andes countries have a republican gov- 
ernment. 

4. What of the population ? 

The population consists of Spaniards, Indians, 
and mixed breeds. 

Map. — (Sm page 9L) 1. Which It the most northern country in 
the Andes 7 2. What river flows northward through Colombia ? 3. In 
what part it the capital, Bogota ? 4. Between what two countries is 
Ecnador? 6. What city on the Equator 7 6. Into what great river do 
aU the streams of Peru flow 7 7. In what part is Lima 7 S. Between 
what countries is Bolivia 7 9. Has this country any sea-coa8t7 laWhat 
tropic near the northern part of Chili 7 11. Measure by the scale of 
miles the length of Chili. 
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LESSON III. 

BBAZUi AND THB AMAZON. 

CFor Reading.] 

I. DeteripUon of tho Amaion. 

1 Did you ever learn that in South America there 
is a country as large as the whole of the United States 1 
This country is named Brazil, and it occupies the valley 
of the river Amazon. The Amazon is the largest river 
in the world ; and not only is it the laigest, but it is 
also the most wonderful river on the globe. 

2. The great Valley of the Amazon lies in the heart 
of the scorching belt, for in fact the mouth of the river 
is exactly on the Equator. The climate of this region 
is therefore very hot, and we may say that the summer 
lasts through all the year. But not only is it very hot, 
it is also very moist in this region. Hence, from what 
you have already learned, you will not wonder when 
you are told that the Valley of the Amazon surpasses 
every other part of the world in wild luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation. 

II. The Belvai . 

3. Great wooded plains extend along the Amazon 
for hundreds of miles on each side of the river. These 
are called selvcu, a Spanish word meanmg forests. And 
forests of the densest kind are these selvas, — forests of 
gigantic palms and mahogany-trees and great ferns. 
Amid this mass of forest vegetation grows an intricate 
traceiy of lianos and sipos, some running round and 
round the trees, others hanging from branch to branch 
in rich festoons, or dropping in long lines to the ground. 
Often they form so dense a thicket that a way must be 
cleared with an ax before one can proceed even a short 
distance &om the banks toward the inner recesses of 
the forest. 

ni. Animals of Brasil. 

4. The forests of the Amazon are filled with troops 
of monkeys, which live among the branches of the 
trees. Here, also, are found the great boa-constrictor, 
the largest of snakes; and the jaguar, a kind of tiger, 
one of the most dangerous of wild beasts. The arma- 
dillo, a small animal covered with a hard, homy shell, 
rolls itself up into a ball as a protection against the 
attacks of other animals. The tapir is the largest of 
native quadrupeds. The sloth can hardly crawl on 
the ground, but it is quite active in climbing among 
the branches of the trees. 

5. Nothing can be more brilliant and sparkling than 
the insect world of Brazil, especially the butterflies and 
the beetles. But insects that torment man are also 
found in countless numbers, among which are centi- 
pedes, ants, chigoes, and enormous spiders. Whole 
villages are deserted on the approach of armies of iire- 
ants, as fierce as the ants of Africa. Mice, fowls, dogs, 
cats, — in fact, all living things, — are devoured by 



them, and the body of a dead ox is reduced to a 
shining skeleton in a few hours. 

IV. Produots and Commoroo. 

6. More than one hundred different kinds of palms 
are found in the forests of the Amazon and other tropical 
parts of South America. These supply the Indian with 
nearly all he wants. Their fruit furnishes him with an 
abundance of food. He builds his hut and floors it 
with their wood, and he thatches it with their leaves. 
From the trunks of some he forms his canoes ; from 
others he obtains oil, wax, cord, thread, mats, baskets, 
arrows, and a drink that serves him for wine. He taps 
the cow-tree, and he has an excellent milk that costs 
him nothing. 

7. Of the food-plants cultivated by the civilized 
Brazilians, rice and maize hold the first place. Bana- 
nas and yams are largely grown, as is also tapioca, 
which we have all eaten. It is obtained &om the root 
of the mandioc or tapioca shrub, which is a native of 
Brazil. 

8. The principal articles which the Brazilians pro- 
duce for sale, and which are the chief source of the 
wealth of the country, are coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
caoutchouc [ko</chook]. With the three first articles 
we are all familiar ; so I shall tell you a little about 
caoutchouc. 

9. The caoutchouc-tree is the hard native name for 
what we call the india-rubber tree. It is perhaps the 
most valuable of 
all the trees of 
Brazil The in- 
dia-rubber is ob- 
tained by tap- 
ping the trees and 
inserting in the 
gashes little clay 
cups into which 
the sap of the 
tree runs. When 
this juice has 
been thickened 
in a peculiar 
way and passed 
through the 
black smoke of a 
fire made of palm 
nuts, it is ready 
to be sold. We 
have so many 
useful articles made of india-rubber, that, if I were to 
name them all, it would be a very long list indeed. 

10. Besides her vegetable wealth, Brazil is rich in 
mines and minerals, especially in gold and diamonds 
and other precious stones. The diamond mines are in 
a part of the country called Diamantina, and are the 
richest in the world. The diamonds are obtained by 
washing; that is, a stream of water is made to run 
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through troughs into which mud and sand taken firom 
the river are put, and negroes, under overseers, are em- 
ployed in searching for the precious stones. 

11. Our own country has a large trade with Brazil. 
It consists in exchanging our wheat, dour, leather, cot- 
ton cloth, and other manufactured articles for coffee, 
sugar, india-ruhher, and other products. 

Y. XahaMtanU. 

12. Brazil was settled by the Portuguese, whereas 
all the rest of South America was settled by the Span- 
iards. Brazil until recently was a monarchy, ruled by 
an Emperor, but in 1889 it became a republic. The 
present inhabitants of Brazil consist of the descendants 
of the Portuguese, of mixed races, of negroes, and of 
Indians, civilized or savage. 

13. Rio Janeiro, the capital, is one of the largest cities 
in South America. It is situated on a beautiful bay, 
and presents a very pictui-esque appearance. It is noted 

\ for being the greatest coffee market in the world. 

CFor RcciUtion.] 
' 1. now do you deicnbe Brazil ? 
' Brazil includes nearly half of South America, 

and is the most important country in that Grand 

Division. 

MWipm —(See page 9A.) L WliatooiuitriMnorthofBnKil? 2. What 
moonteiiis wast? 3. In what direction and into what ocean doee the 
I flow? 4. Name its largest hnnches. 



Z What oftU dimate and vegetation ? 
Brazil has a hot, moist climate, and its vegetation 
is the richest of any country in the world. 

Map.— (^M IMV< 9^) 1- What part of Brasil it croaMd by the 
Equator? 2. What part by the Tropic of Capricorn? 

3. JVhat are its principal exporti ? 

Its principal exports are coflfee, sugar, cotton, 

tobacco, hides, diamonds, and india-rubber. 

Map. ~ {See page 9L ) 1. Where it the capital, Rio Janeiro ? x. Lo- 
cate the eeaporta of Bahia [bah^ah] and Pemambnoo \jboc^ko]. 



LESSON IV. 

MIKOB SOUTH AMBBIOAN OOUNTBIE8. 

[For Reading and Recitation.l 

L VenMaeU and Oniana. 

1. Look on the map of South America (page 94) 
and you will see a great river named the Orino'co, 
which flows eastward into the Atlantic Ocean. It flows 
through vast treeless, grassy plains, ^^lled llanos, a 
Spanish word meaning level fields. The Orinoco resem- 
bles the Nile in the fact that it has a regular rise and 
fall. During the rainy season, from April to August, 
it rises and overflows its banks; from October to Feb- 
ruary it falls. As soon as the rainy season sets in, the 
llanos are quickly covered with grass ; they are then 
the feeding-places of vast herds of cattle, horses, and 



sheep. In the dry season the plains are cracked by the 
intense heat, and the reptiles bury themselves in the 
soil, remaining torpid imtil the rains again bring life 
both to the animal and the vegetable world. At this 
time the cattle have to be driven elsewhere for pastur- 
age. On the other hand, when the floods are at their 
height, the ground is under water for hundreds of miles, 
and herdsmen and cattle must flee to the moimtains. 

2. The plains of the Orinoco are occupied by a repub- 
lic called Venezuela [venrez-we'la]. This word means 
Little Venice, and the name was applied to this region 
by the early Spanish explorers who found, near Lake 
Maracaybo, Indian villages built upon piles on the flat 
shore, and they thought these looked somewhat like 
Venice. Venezuela exports sugar, coflee, cocoa, cotton, 
indigo, hides, and cattle. 

3. Guiana [ghe^ina] is the only South American 
country now held by European nations. It is divided 
into three colonies, belonging to Britain, Holland, and 
France. The climate is very hot, and most of the 
laborers are negroes. The exports are sugar, coffee, 
indigo, rum, and cayenne pepper. 

IL Ooimtries of tha Plata. 

4. In the southern part of South America is a third 
great river basin, — the basin of the Plata Eiver. The 
Spanish name of this stream is Eio de la Plata, which 
means river of silver. This is the region of the pampas, 
which are immense treeless plains covered with pampas- 
grass. This grows from ten to fifteen feet high, and 
its waving seed-plumes are very handsome. Over the 
pampas range immense herds of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. The horses are killed for their hides, and the 
cattle for their hides, tallow, and horns ; these are sent 
in great quantities to our country and elsewhere. 

6. This region is occupied by three countries, namely, 
the two small republics of Paraguay and Uruguay, and 
the large Argentine Eepublic (Latin argentum, silver). 
The Argentine Republic is the most civilized of these 
countries. It contains the city of Buenos Ayres, which 
is the largest city of South America, and is growing 
rapidly. In Paraguay and Uruguay the principal occu- 
pations of the people are stock-raising, and cultivating 
a shrub called Paraguay tea (yerbe matS). Its leaves, 
dried and roasted, are used in South America just as 
we use Chinese tea. 

6. Patagonia, the most southern part of the Amer- 
ican Continent, belongs partly to Chili and partly to 
the Argentine Republic. It is a bleak, barren region. 
The few native Indians who live there subsist by hunt- 
ing wild cattle, the guanaco, and the emu, or South 
American ostrich. The inhabitants of Patagonia were 
described by the older voyagers as a race of giants, and 
they really are a tall and muscular people, averaging 
about six feet high. 

MitLP^-iSeepageBU.) 1. Bound the Axssntine Bepabllo. 2. What 
bxanchee has the Plata Rirer? 3. Where la Bnenoa Ayrae? 4. What 
great oonntry north of Paxasnay and TTragoaj? & Name the capital 
of each. 
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LESSON I. 
IHTBODnOTIOH. 

CFor RocitationO 

1. JFhat eon you tay of Europe ? 

Europe is the smallest of the five Grand Divis- 
ions, but it ranks first in importance, because it is 
the seat of all the great civilized nations, except 
the United States. 

2. What description of Europe can you give ? 
Europe is much indented by seas, bays, and 

gulfs; the northwestern section is a great plain, 
and the southwestern part a mountainous region. 

3. What of the population ? 

Europe has 300 millions of inhabitants, mostly 
of the Caucasian race and professing the Christian 
religion. Most of the European nations are highly 
civilized : they have, like the United States, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, machinery, schools, churches, and 
well-established governments. 

4w What are ihe principal natione of Europe ? 

The principal nations, called the Great Powers, 
are Great Britain, France, Gtermany, the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and Bussia. 



LESSON II. 
THX BBITI8H Z8IJD8. 

CFor Raacling.3 
I. Th» Land and the Peopla. 

1. We begin our studies on Europe with a little 
country but a great people. Tou have all heard of 
this country and this people : it is England and the 
English. Indeed there is no part of the world where 
these names are not known, even to the heart of Africa, 
the Steppes of Asia, the remotest island of the sea. 
And the reason why England is so famous is because 
the English have always been a stout-hearted people, 
and have loved to sail forth in ships to distant lands. 
Sometimes tbey have planted colonies of their own 
folk in unoccupied regions; still oftener, with strong 
hand, they have seized on countries belonging to other 
peoples. 

2. In the one way or the other, the English have, 
in the couise of centuries, laid hold of so many parts of 
the world, that now the queen of England rules over 
about one sixth of all the dry land on the i&ce of the 
earth. Her subjects number one sixth of the popula- 
tion of the globe, or six times as many people as there 
are in the United States I On the sea, too, the Eng- 
lish are very powerful Perhaps you may have heard 
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Bf* At the first recikUion teachers will allow pupils to ansufer 
questions with open book ; at the second recitaiion the pupils should 
be required to answer from the outline map or from memory. 

Bonndarlaw. — L What ooean north of Europe ? 2LWhat 
Gnuid Diviflion east? — south? 3. What ocean west? 
i. What is the boundary line between Afirica and Europe? 
6. What two mountain-chainB and two seas form the 
boundary line between Europe and Asia? 

Penlnanlaa— L What two countries are in the great 
sonthwestem peninsula of Europe ? 2. What Mediterra- 
nean peninsula next east of this? 3. What small penin- 
sula east of Italy ? 4. What small peninsula projectainto 
the Black Sea? & What great peninsula in the north of 
Europe? & What small one north of Qermany? 

TheCoaat-Une. — 1. What sea between the British 
Isles and the peninsula of Denmark? 2. What sea east 
of the North Sea? 3. What gulf is an arm of the Baltic 
Sea? 4. What sea is an arm of the Arctic Ocean? 6. What 
three seas are parts of the Mediterranean Sea? 6. What 
bay west of Europe ? 7. What channel between the island 
of Ghreat Britain and France ? & What channel between 
(keat Britain and Ireland ? 9. By what is the Mediterra- 
nean Sea connected with the Atlantic ? 10. What inland 
sea east of the Black Sea ? 11. What strait connects the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean ? 12. Where is North 
Gape? 

Mountains. — 1. What mountains north of Italy? 



2. What mountains between Franceand Spain? 3. What 
mountains east of the Alps in Turkey ? 4. What moun- 
tains in Austria? 6. What mountains in Sweden and 
Norway? 6. Is Switserland a mountainous or a leTcl 
countiy ? 7. What boundary mountains between Europe 
and Asia? 

RiT«n. — 1. The largest river of Europe flows into the 
Caspian Sea : what is its name ? 2. What is the second 
river in sise, and into what does it flow ? 3. What two 
rivers rise in the Alps, one flowing north, the other south ? 
4. Into what does each flow ? 6. What two rivers in Oer- 
many ? & Name three large rivers in France? 

Of what country is each of these cities 
^London. Constantinopls. Bxbne [(cm]. 

I Paris. Madkid. Lisbon. 

Bomb, Stook'holm. 

BrUSSBLS. Ck)FBNHAGBN. 



The 

Capital ? -j ViBNNA. 
- Bbblin. 



'^St. PbTBRSBUBO. THBHA0UB[Aai7].ATHBNS. 

In what country is each of these 

f London. Vibnna. 

Largest Cities? i Paris. Bbrlin. 

^ CONSTANTINOPLB. St. PBTBBSBXTRa. 

Where is each of these 
Principal f London. Hamburg. 

Seaports? i Liverpoou Bordeaux [6or-<toT. 

^ Marseillbs [mar.«iZ«T. Glasgow. 
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of a song which Englishmen 
are fond of singing, and 
which is called " Britannia 
rules the Waves.*' Now 
this is no longer true in the 
sense meant by the song, 
namely, that England by 
her war-ships is mistress of 
the sea ; yet it is true 
that her merchant-ships or 
trading- vessels sail over all 
the waters of the globe, 
carrying her manufactures 
to every country, and bring- 
ing back the products of 
every clime. 



II. Our Belationa ta England. 

3. There are strong rea- 
sons why we Americans 
should be interested in 
England. Many persons 
living in the United States 
were bom in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or are the sons or daughters of 
those who were bom there. But even those whose 
families are oldest in this country may still be said to 
be only great-great-grandchildren of Englishmen. The 
people of our country, as you know, are much mixed 
in race, — English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, French, 
Spanish, Italian, etc. ; yet the majority of our people 
are of English descent. Moreover, we all speak the 
English language, and read the same books as the Eng- 
lish read. There is still another reason why we must be 
interested in England. Our greatest trade is with that 
country. But of this we shall learn farther on. 

III. The English at Home and Abroad. 

4. When we speak of " England " as the name of 
this great and powerful country, we do not speak quite 
exactly. The land called England is really but a part 
of one of two islands lying oflF the west coast of 
Europe. These are the British Isles, The larger ^f 
the two islands is named Great Britain ; the smaller, 
Ireland. Now the island of Great Britain, besides 
England, contains Scotland and Wales. Scotland in 
former times was a kingdom by itself, and in like 
manner Ireland was governed by its own kings. But 
many years ago Scotland and Ireland were joined with 
England under one king, so that now the true name of 
the nation is " The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland." This is so long a name, however, that 
usually we call the British nation simply England. 

5. We have already learned that the English rule 
over many parts of the earth. Now, though all these 
regions and countries belong to the English, yet we do 
not speak of them as parts of England or of the King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. They are spoken 
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of as parts of the " British Empire," — a name which 
includes the British Isles and all the British posses- 
sions in whatever part of the world. The British 
Empire is so vast that it has been said " the sun never 
setd on the flag of England." 

IV. Hature of the Cotintry. 

t3. The British l^\^ are in the same latitude as icy, 
Ijarren Labrador ; yet they have a moderate climate all 
the year round, and their winters are milder than those 
of Virginia. Why is this 1 
It is in a great degree 
owing to the fact that a 
warm ocean-current, which 
is called the Gulf Stream 
and which begins in the 
Gulf of Mexico, flows past 
the British Isles and bathes 
them all the year round in 
a soft, humid atmosphere. 
Hence it is that the coun- 
try is green all the winter 
through. In Ireland the 
mild weather and great 
amount of moisture keep the fields so green all the year 
that this island is generally called the " Emerald Isle." 
7. Though Great Britain and Ireland are among the 
large islands of the world, they seem very small to be 
the seat of so great and powerful a nation. In fact, 
when we learn how small the country is, and yet how 
many men, women, and children inhabit it, we cannot 
help thinking that the people must be crowded. There 
are in the United States about 40 millions of people ; 
in the British Isles there are over 30 millions, or three 
fourths of our whole number. And yet the British Isles 
are not as large as the single State of California, which 
has but little over half a million of population, and not 
half as large as Texas, which does not contain one 
million of people ! 

[For Recitation.] 

1. What can you say of the British Isles ? 

The British Isles consist of the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland and several neighboring islands. 
They are the seat of the " Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland." 

2. What are the divisions of this Kingdom ? 

Its divisions are England, Scotland, Wales (all 
in the island of Great Britain), and Ireland. 

3. What of the rank of this country f 

England (or the British Isles) is one of the 
smallest countries of Europe ; but it ranks first in 
wealth, manufactures, commerce, and naval power. 

4. Of what does the British Empire consist ? 

The British Empire consists of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, together with colonies 
in all parts of the globe. The most important are 
India, Australia, and the Dominion of Canada. 
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LESSON III. 
THE BRITISH ISIjSS (Costibuid). 
CFor Reading.] 
L How the People live. 

1. How do 80 many people in so small a country 
live f We shall best be able to answer this question 
if we suppose ourselves at one of the great English 
seaports. Say that we are standing on one of the 
bridges that span the river Thames, at London, or that 
we are on the docks at Liverpool We see hundreds 
of ships unloading cargoes fi-om all parts of the world. 
What do you suppose these cargoes are ) Let us see. 

2. England has a cool climate ; but a civilized people 
like the English require many things that are raised 
only in hot climes. What is one such article) Sugar] 
Yes. Another 1 Another ) There is still another ar- 
ticle which England needs very much and which grows 
in our own land. This is cotton. And the reason 
England requires a large supply of cotton is because she 
is a very great manufacturing country, and she is a 
great manufacturing country because nature has fur- 
nished England with vast deposits of coal and iron. 

3. England is a small country with a large popula- 
tion. There are not farms enough to raise food for her 
millions. You will guess, then, that many vessels must 
come to England laden with wheat and com. The 
land in England is too valuable to be turned into graz- 
ing-grounds : it is therefore needful that vessels bring 
in beef and pork and also wooL 

4. But a people that buys so many things and so 
much of them must have something with which to pay 
.for all these articles. You say with money? But no 
nation ever could have money enough to pay for the 
millions on millions of dollars' worth of goods which 
England imports every year. How, then, does Eng- 
land pay for what she receives 1 She makes things to 
pay for what she cannot grouK England is the greatest 
manuflEu^uiing country in the world 

n. Engliili Maimfactnrei. 

5. We have already learned that England is rich in 
coal and in iron-ore. The steam-engine was invented 
in Great Britain ; and ever since that wonderful in- 
vention was made, about a hundred years ago, the peo- 
ple have gone on making more and more kinds of ma- 
chinery that will do all sorts of things much quicker than 
they could possibly be done by hand ; and it is coal 
that furnishes the power to drive all this machinery. 

6. One of the most important branches of manufac- 
ture includes all kinds of things made of iron and steel. 
Such are engines, railroad iron, machinery, and every 
description of hardware and cutlery. Perhaps you may 
have heard of Birmingham : this is the great place 
for making hardware, as Sheffield is for making cutlery. 

7. The manufEusture of cotton and woolen goods is a 
still larger industry than that of iron-ware, and in the 



making of these goods England is the foremost country 
in the world. There are thousands of cotton-mills and 
woolen-factories, and all these have grown up since the 
invention of the steam-engine and of improved machin- 
ery for spinning and weaving. At first cotton was 
woven and spun by hand j but this was quite changed 
by several inventions made in the latter part of last cen- 
tury. Now a thousand spindles can be managed by 
a single workman, and each spindle will spin many 
times more yam than the old hand spinning-wheeL 
It is reckoned that the spindles in the mills of England 
are equal to the hand labor of thirty millions of spin- 
ners I The great center of the cotton manufiEicture is 
Manchester ; of woolen goods, Leeds. 

8. While the chief manufactures are in cotton, wool, 
and iron, thousands of persons are employed in weaving 
linen and silk or in making pottery and glass. Besides, 
manufacturing is not the only occupation of the Eng- 
lish. They are skillful farmers, and the soil is culti- 
vated to great perfection. So, too, the English raise 
the finest breeds of cattle, sheep, and horses ; and on 
all parts of the coast are villages or towns in which 
fishermen live. 

m. Ooonpatloiu of the Scotch and Irish. 

9. The people in the Lowlands of Scotland are 
largely engaged in manufacturing, for the reason that 
plenty of coal and iron is found there. In Glasgow 
great quantities of cotton and woolen cloth are made, 
and more iron ships are built there than in any other 
part of the world. Farming in Scotland is confined 
to the Lowlands, and is carried on with great skill. 
In the Highlands little of the land is tilled ; still there 
is good grass for cattle and sheep, and large numbers 
of both are raised there and sent south for sale. 

10. Ireland is not a manufacturing coimtry, like 
England and Scotland, yet there is one sort of manu- 
facturing industry which is quite largely carried on, 
namely, the weaving of fine linen cloth, muslin, and 
poplin \ these are sent to all parts of the world. But 
if Ireland is not adapted to manufacturing, it is 
finely fitted for farming, grazing, and dairying. The 
farms are generally small patches of ground ; and pota- 
toes, which are so great an article of food in Ireland, 
are raised on all these. Many persons are engaged in 
tending the flax plant, which is used in making linen. 
Butter is sent from all the ports, and the people in 
England and Scotland get also eggs, potatoes, pigs, 
pork, bacon, and cattle from this beautiful island. 

IV. Inhabitants and Oovemment. 

11. We generally speak of the English as a bluff, 
hearty people, fond of roast beef and feir play, but ob- 
stinate and a little conceited ; of the Scotch as indus- 
trious, intelligent, and thrifty, but thrifty sometimes to 
meanness ; and of the Irish as quick-witted and impul- 
sive, though somewhat improvident. However, those 
who have seen most of the world best know how 
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hard it is to tell all about any people in a short de- 
scription. Tou most therefore take these descriptions, 
not as full portraits, but only as giving certain features 
of the people, and when you are older you will make 
up your own minds about the characters of these dif- 
ferent folk. 

12. The government of Great Britain and Ireland is 
a monarchy; the present sovereign is Queen Victoria. 
All the laws are made by a legislature called Parlia- 
mentf which, like our own Congress, is composed of two 
branches; in England these are called the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. In regard to their 
liberty and rights, the English are nearly as well off as 
ourselves. But there is one marked difference between 
society in England and in our own country. The Eng- 
Ush have a class separate from the great body of the 
people and called the nobility. The members of this 
class are lords, dukes, and the like. The title and the 
family estates always go to the eldest son, and in this 
way both land and title descend from generation to 
generation. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. WTuU of (he rmmufctctwret of England f 

England has rich mines of coal and iron, which 
have made it the greatest of manufacturing coun- 
tries. 

2. JVhat of iti commerce? 

Its commerce exceeds that of any other nation. 
Its trade with our country consists in exchanging 
manufactured articles for cotton, grain, beef, and 
pork. 

3. Whatisiheea/pikUf 

London, which contains a population of three 
and a half millions, is the capital It is the great 
business and commercial center of the world. 

4w Name the next largest cities. 

Liverpool in England, and Glasgow in Scotland, 
have each a population of half a million. Liver- 
pool is the great seaport for trade with the United 
States. Glasgow is a manufacturing and ship- 
building city. Manchester and Birmingham rank 
next in size. Manchester manufactures cotton 
cloth: Birmingham, iron-ware. Dublin, the largest 
city of beland^ is a manufacturing and literary 
center. 

MtLp.'-iSmpaiflOS.) 1 In what put of the Idimd of Gnat Brit- 
ain U England? 2. Where ie Walee? a In what direction from 
Wnglaitd U Scotland? 4. In what direction from Oreat Britain it 
Ireland ? S. What Ma and two channele between Oreat Britain and 
Ireland? 6. What aea east of Great Britain? 7. What itrait and 
channel between England and France? 8. What is the name of the 
•onthweetem cape of England? 9. What part of TengU««i it monn- 
tainoQB ? 10. It Walee a moontainoot or a level conntry ? 11. Which 
half of Scotland it hilly? 12. On what rirer is London? IS. What 
rirer flowi into the Bristol Channel ? 14. On what rirer it Glasgow ? 
15. What it the largest rirer of Ireland ? 16. In what part of England 
are these cities : London ? — Lirerpool ? — Manchester ? — Birming- 
ham? 17. In what part of Wales is MeHthyr Tydril? 18. Locate 
these Soottish cities : Glasgow ; — Edinburgh ; ~ Aberdeen ; — Dun- 
dee. 19. Locate these Irish ciUes : Dublin ; — Bellhst ; —Cork. 



LESSON IV. 
FBAHOB. 

CFor Reading.] 

L Vatnnl FaatUM. 

1. Crossing the Strait of Dover, we pass fiom Eng- 
land to what is called " the Continent," — that is, the 
maitUand of Europe. We land at Calais [kat^y] and 
are in France. '' Beautiful France" — la belle France 

— is what the Frenchman loves to call his country. 
And especially beautiful is it to him in contrast with 
England, which he thinks of only as a land of fogs and 
vapors ; he shivers when he speaks of it, and wonders 
how anybody can be happy there. 

2. France is one of the oldest, most powerful, and 
most highly civilized i:iations of Europe. Its territory 
is about twice as large as that of Great Britain and 
Ireland taken together, yet it is not as large as our 
State of Texas. France is full of hills and green val- 
leys. The highest mountains are in the south and 
east ; for the Pyrenees separate it from Spain, the Alps 
from Italy, the Jura from Switzerland, and the Yoeges 
[vosh] from part of Germany. If you look at the map 
(page 107) you will notice four great rivers in France, 

— the Seine [«an«], the Loire [/««r], the Garonne [^r- 
on'], and the Rhone. The plains and basins of these 
rivers form the richest and most fertile parts of the 
country. 

n. Indnstriei. 

3. The principal occupation of the French people is 
agriculture, and four Frenchmen out of every five are 
engaged in farming of some kind. What they raise 
depends on the part of the country in which they live. 
In the northern belt the principal objects of culture are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, beets for making sugar, hemp, 
flax, and the common fruits. Central France is the 
land of the vine. In Southern France not only ia the 
vine cultivated, but also the olive, orange, and mul- 
berry-tree, on the leaves of which the silk-worm feeds. 

4. The vineyards in the central and southern parts 
of Fiance are exceedingly beautiful The vines are not 
higher than you can reach ; they are made to grow on 
stakes in long rows, with just room enough to walk 
between them. The time of the grape-gathering is 
called the vintage. Then all the children turn out to 
help their fathers and mothers to gather the grapes ; 
and if you can speak French, you would laugh with 
them at the fun they make all the day long. Every- 
body seems glad at the time of vintage. Why is the 
grape grown so much in France 1 It is grown for the 
purpose of making wine. More wine is made in France 
than in any other country. Bordeaux, on the river 
Garonne, is the chief port near the vineyards. 

5. The most important manufacture of France is that 
of silk fabrics. French silks surpass those of any other 
country in richness of material, brilliancy of color, and 
taste and elegance of design. Lyons is the great place 
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where velvets and other silk goods are made, and 
nothing could be more interesting than a visit to one 
of the fectories in that city, where you may see the pro- 
cess of spinning silk, as shown in the picture above. 
The French broadcloths are famous, as are also the fine 
cotton goods, such as muslins and cambrics. But it 
would take a great deal of room to tell you all the 
articles we get from France ; so I shall merely ask you 
to remember that we receive from the French our best 
gloves, most beautiful embroideries, finest jewelry, and 
choicest perfumery. In fiEtct, the French excel wherever 
taste and ingenuity are required. 

m. People, Oovemmeiit, etc. 

6. The French are distinguished for their gayety, 
their politeness, and their fondness for display and 
military glory. France has fine universities and mil- 
itary schools, but a poor system of primary schools for 
educating the children of the common people. The 
peasantry are ignorant, one half of them being unable 
to read and write. France has had many changes of 
government during this century ; it is now a republic. 

7. Paris, the capital, though not as large as London, 
is the most famous and splendid city in the world. It 
is distinguished for its magnificent public buildings, 
its public gardens, and places of amusement. It is also 
famous for its great libraries, museums, art galleries, 
and scientific schools, and for the manufeicture and sale 
of articles of taste, ornament, and fashion. 

CFor RcciUtion.] 

1. How do you describe France ? 

France is one of the oldest and most powerful 
nations of Europe. In commerce and manufac- 
tures it ranks next to Great Britain. 

2. JVhcU of it$ products? 

Great quantities of fine wines are made; the 
sugar-beet is cultivated for making beet-sugar; 
wheat, olive-oil, silk, and dried fruits are impor- 
tant products. 

3. In what kinds of manufacturirig does Frarue excel f 



France excels in the manufacture of broadcloths, 
silks, velvets, and all articles of art and fashioa 

4w Name ihe largest cities of France, 

Paris, the capital, is the second largest city in 
Europe ; Lyons, next in size to Paris, is the seat 
of the silk manufacture ; Marseilles is the largest 
seaport; Bordeaux is noted for its wine trade; 
Havre is the seaport of Paris. 

Map.— (5m oppo$U* pagt.) 1. Whai wvtan north of Tnam^ 
2l What bay wwi? S. What moontaiiia aapaiata it from Sjiaiii? 
4. From what oomitrioa la it aoparatad by tha Alpa?— tha JumY— 
tha Voiffoo? & What largo riyor IIowb into tha EafUah fihannal T 
— into tha Bay of BiacayT— into tha Haditanmnaan SaaT «. On 
what riT«n are thooacitlaa: FuiaT— B4yaaaY— BordaanxY^IjoBat 
7. Whara ia Manaillaat 
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GBBMANY AND AUSTBIA. 

CFor Reading.] 

I. SiloriptiinL 

1. The middle part of Europe is occupied mainly by 
two countries called Germany and Austria. These 
countries are quite separate in their goveminent. Ger- 
many is ruled by the German Emperor, and Austria by 
the Emperor of Austria. Yet these two lands are con- 
nected in many ways. 

2. Only a few years ago the great German-land con- 
sisted of many separate kingdoms and states. Most of 
these were very small, but had very long names. You 
may try to say this one, — Schwartzburg-Sondershansen. 
The strongest of all the countries was Prussia, and in 
the course of time this country became so very powerful 
that many of the smaller states united with it, and in 
1871 there was formed what is called the German Em- 
pire. It was easy for these different small countries to 
come together, because all the people spoke the German 
language, and most of them had the same way of 
thinking. And it was well that these different king- 
doms and dukedoms and principalities did unite, for in 
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this way a very great nation was formed, — a nation 
having as many millions of people as the United States. 

3. The exact name of Austria is the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, which means that the country is 
made up of Austria and Hungary ; but beside these, 
various smaller states belong to this kingdom. Hun- 
gary was formerly a nation by itself, though now the 
Emperor of Austria is also the king of Hungary. It 
has been stated that Austria and Germany are closely 
connected. The Austrians, properly so called, are in 
fact true Germans and speak the German language, 
though their nation is no part of what in our time 
is called Germany, But we have seen that Hungary 
also forms a part of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
Now, the Hungarians are not Germans, but belong to 
quite a distinct race called the Magyars, and speak a 
language very different from the German. Still another 
part of this monarchy consists of a fragment of the old 
kingdom of Poland ; and here the people are neither 
Germans nor Hungarians, but are related by blood and 
speech to the Russians. Thus we see that the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, or, as we may call it, Austria, 
unites within itself various peoples who differ very 
much in race, language, religion, manners, and customs. 

n. The Bhine and the Danube. 

4. The most famous river of Germany is the Rhine, 



which, issuing from 
the Swiss Alps, flows 
in a general northerly 
direction into the 
North Sea. The sun- 
ny slopes of its banks 
are covered with vine- 
yards or dotted with 
pretty hamlets, while 
on the tops of the lofty 
rocks are seen many 
ruins of castles, that 
were built in old- 
en times when the 
people of that land 
were always robbing 
and lighting each oth- 
er. Along the Rhine 
are situated some of 
the most flourishing 
cities of Germany ; 
among these are Stras- 
burg, which is strong- 
ly fortified, and Co- 
logne, celebrated for 
its grand cathedral, and for the manufacture of cologne- 
water. 




SCENE ON THE RHINt. 



Longitude 5 Wert 




Xonflritude 87 East from 9S WMhlnstoo 
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5. Austria also has a funous river : it is called the 
Danube, and is, after the Volga, the largest river in 

Europe. It has been 
sung by poets as the 
" beautiful blue Dan- 
ube," but it is neither 
blue nor very beautifuL 
Still, it is of great im- 
portance to Austria, be- 
ing the chief highway 
of trade in that coun- 
try. You may see on 
the Danube liuge num- 
bers of queer-looking 
craft, consisting of great 
arks propelled by very 
wide paddl^wheels: 
these are much used for 
transporting goods from 
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one part of the country to another. 

IIL IndnstriM. 

6. Agriculture is the principal occupation both of 
the Germans and Austrians, three fourths of them being 
engaged in tilling the soiL The grain most extensively 
grown is rye, from which the bread eaten by the com- 
mon people is generally made. The vine grows along 
the Rhine, in Southern Germany, and in Hungary. 
Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables 
and fruits grown in the northern section of the United 
States, are cultivated in Germany and Austria. 

7. Flax is grown in Northern Grermany, and linen is 
an important article of manufacture. Many parts are 
covered with forests of oak and beech, on the mast of 
which are fattened immense numbers of hogs. German 
hams and sausages are celebrated all over the world. 
On the plains of Hungary in Austria great herds of 
cattle and horses are raised. Germany has iron, coal, 
zinc, lead, and copper mines. Austria is also rich in 
all these metals and minerals, and she has besides valu- 
able mines of quicksilver. Near Cracow are mines of 
rock-salt which are the largest in the world. 

8. The principal manufactures of Germany and Aus- 
tria are broadcloths and linen goods, silk goods and 
leather goods, fine China and glassware, toys, and 
wine and beer. 

IV. Inititntioni and People. 

9. Germany is distinguished for its numerous uni- 
versities, and for its good system of primary education. 
Parents are compelled by law to send their children to 
school, between the ages of five and thirteen years ; 
and every young man is forced to do military duty for 
a certain time, during which he is required to pursue 
some study. These two laws enable the government to 
bring a vast army of trained and educated men into the 
field in case of war, and make Germany the foremost 
military power of Europe. 
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10. The land in Germany is mostly owned by a few 
wealthy nobles. Hence t^ie peasants and working 
classes are poor. Great numbers of Germans come to 
the United States, where land is cheap and wages are 
high. Most of these take up land in the Western 
States, where, on account of their thrift and industry, 
they are always welcome settlers. 

CFor Rtcitfttion.] 

1. WTiat can you say aboiU Germany f 

The German Empire consists of states and king- 
doms, united under one general government The 
Kingdom of Prussia is the largest state, and the 
King of Prussia is the Emperor of Germany. 

2. WTiat can you say of Austria f 

Austria consists of several states and provinces, 
of which Austria and Hungary are the largest, 
united under one government 

3. WTiat of the %7idu:ir%es of Germany ? 

Germany is an agricultural country, producing 
grain, flax, and live-stock. In the mountain-re- 
gions there are valuable mines, and along the 
Rhine are extensive vineyards. 

4. What of the industries of Austria f 

Austria is largely engaged in agriculture, pro- 
ducing wheat, wine, wool, silk, and live-stock ; it 
has also rich mines of gold, silver, quicksilver, 
iron, and rock-salt 

5. What are the capitals of these countries f 

Berlin is the capital of Germany, and Vienna of 
Austria. Each has about 1,000,000 population. 

Ml a p. — (^^ pag^ ^07.) 1. Bound the German Empire. 2. In what 
part is Pnuaia? 3. What three rivers flow into the M'orth Sea? 
4. What river flows into the Baltic 7 6. Locate BerUn ; — Bremen ; — 
Hamborg ; — Cologne. 6. Boond the Aostro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
7. What mountain-chains has it? 8. What great river flows east- 
ward ? 9. Locate Vienna ; — Prague ; — Pesth. 
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LESSON VI. 
BU88IA« 

CFor ReadinffO 
L DeMriptioii. 

1. Eussia is larger than all the other countries of 

Europe put together, and of course, being so extensive, 

its various parts differ very much in climate and pro- 
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dnctions. The northern part is a great dreary region, 
with a winter lasting for seven or eight months. In 
the central section is a large district covered with for^ 
ests. Bears, wolves, and other wild animals are foxmd, 
and often not a house is to be seen for miles together. 
The forests yield great quantities of timber for ship- 
building ; and tar, pitch, turpentine, rosin, and potash 
are largely made and exported. In the plains of the 
Volga, Don, and Dneiper [nee'per] are excellent farm- 
lands. Southern Russia is a region of steppes, which 
afford food to great herds of half-wild horses and cattle. 

n. Industriaf. 

2. The people of Eussia are engaged chiefly in agri- 
culture and grazing. They raise rye, wheat, oats, flax, 
and hemp. Mines of gold and platinum are found on 
the Asiatic side of the Ural Mountains. Iron is the 
metal most extensively worked in Eussia; but the 
country has no coal-beds, and hence Eussia is not 
largely engaged in manufactures. The only articles in 
which Eussia can successfully compete with other coun- 
tries are leather, soap, sheeting, cordage, and tar. 

3. Eussia has a large traffic with Central Asia and 
Chroa. This ia carried on by means of sleighs which 
run over the snow-covered ground, and of caravans 
which cross the deserts. Great quantities of tea are 
brought in this way from China to Eussia, for tea is a 
great national beverage among the Eussians. 



4. A peculiar feature of the internal trade of Eussia 
are the great fairs held at certain places. The chief of 
these, and also the largest in the world, is that of Nijni 
Novgorod [nezh'ne nov-g(Hrod!\ a city situated on the 
Volga. They are attended every year by as many as 
two hundred thousand people, drawn together from all 
parts of Europe and Asia. 

in* GknrimiiieiLt and CSviliiation. 

5. Eussia is governed by an Emperor, who has the 
sole power to make laws. He is called the Czar^ a 
corruption of the name " Caesar." During the present 
century Eussia has had a number of very able Czars ; 
and as the Czar is all-powerful, these rulers have been 
able to advance the country very much. At the present 
time railroads are in process of building, education and 
literature are taking root, and there is a stir of real life 
and progress in Eussia. The greatness of some nations, 
like Spain and Italy, is in the past ; the greatness of 
Eussia is in the future. 

IV. (HtiM. 

6. St Petersburg, the capital of Eussia, is situated 
farther north than any other great city of the world. 
It is built on the perfectly flat banks of the Neva, near 
where that river fSEdls into the Gulf of Finland by four 
mouths. The islands thus formed are covered with the 
mansions and gardens of the wealthy. These islands 
and the opposite sides of the river are connected by 
bridges of boats in summer, and by the ice in winter. 

7. Moscow is one of the oldest cities of Eussia, and 
was the capital before St. Petersburg was built From 
the intermixture of palaces and huts Moscow is more 
like an Asiatic than a European town. The most strik- 
ing feature of the place is its many-colored domes and 
spires. In the center is the Kremlin, — a group of pal- 
aces and churches, monasteries, arsenals, and museums. 

CFor Rtcitfttion.] 

1. fFhat of the Rtuiicm Empire f 

The Empire of Eussia consists of European Eus- 
sia, together with extensive possessions in Asia. 
It ranks next to the British Empire in the extent 
of its possessions. 

2. Describe Ewropean Ruaia f 

European Eussia is the largest country in Europe. 
It is a low, level plain, thinly settled, and in the 
north is covered with forests. 

3. What ccm you teU about its reiourcee and industries f 
Eussia is an agricultural and stock-raising coun- 
try. It exports great quantities of wheat, wool, 
hides, tallow, leather, and hemp. It has also rich 
mines of gold, silver, and platinum. 

Hi BPm^ (See pa^ 100.) L What part of Barope does Rowla oooa- 
P7? 2. Kamo tlie mm and gnUii that partly rarnmnd it. 3. Whore 
aretheCancMiuMoimtaiiiJi? 4. What largo lakes in thonorthweitozn 
part? & Into what does the Volga flow? 6. Name a riTor flowing 
into the Black 8ea;~into the Sea of Asor. 7. On what paraUel of 
latitude ie St. Petertbnrg? & Where ie Moeoow?— OdeHa?— Ardi- 
angel? 
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SMALLER COUNTRIES.- 
NORTH JEUHOFK, 

[For Reading nnd RcciUtionO 



Thti text OQ th0 minor conn- 
tri«<8 of Europe being brief, the taaoh- 
Br may bave It rwid ovar s^t flrat^ and 
reciteU on review. 
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L Swadan and Norw&j. 

L Sweden and Norway 
are two countries governed 
by one king. They occupy 
the northwestern peninsula 
of Europe, a land of mountains and lakes, waterfalls 
and JiordSf or deep bays. These countries are in the cold 
belt of Europe, and hence farming is carried on only in 
the southern part. But they are rich in great pine 
forests, in mines of the finest iron, and in the boundless 
wealth of the sea. The people are hardy, thrifty, and 
intelligent. 

2. Stockholm, the capital, contains many handsome 
public buildings, but the streets are mostly narrow, 
crooked, and ill-paved. In common with other north- 
em cities, it presents its gayest aspect in winter, when 
the inhabitants move about in sledges, and engage in 
various amusements on the ice. 

n. Dennuurk. 

3. In Denmark the air is moist, which gives the 
country green meadows. Hence cattle-raising and the 
making of butter and cheese are the most important 
occupations. The Danes are also very fond of the sea, 
and goods are often carried from one country to another 
in Danish ships. Copenhagen, the capital, is a busy 
commercial city, and is noted for its fine palaces, public 
buildings, and museums of art. 

m. Holland or the Hetherlandi. 

4. The name Holland means literally the hollow 
land, just as Netherlands signifies the nether or under 
land ; and these names tell us that the country is low 
and flat. In fact, much of the land is so depressed 
that it was formerly overflowed by the ocean at high 
tide ; but it has been reclaimed by building great em- 
bankments, called dike^, 

5. Holland is a grazing rather than an agricultural 
country : it imports grain, but exports immense quan- 
tities of butter and cheese. By far the larger portion 



of the land is devoted to pastmrago, and dairy hus- 
bandry, which is brought to great perfection, forms the 
chief source of the national wealth. The internal trade 
is carried on almost entirely by means of canals, which 
in Holland serve the purpose of roads elsewhere. They 
run through the principal streets of the cities, and ex- 
tend in a complete network over the whole country. 
In winter the people skate from place to place on the 
ice which then covers the canals. The farmers* wives 
skate to market with butter and eggs in baskets on 
their heads, and even the children often skate to school 
Amsterdam is the largest city of Holland. 

IV. Belginm. 

6. Belgium, like Holland, is a small and generally 
level country. The soil is fertile, and so highly culti- 
vated that Belgium has been called the '* Garden of 
Europe." Belgium is very rich in coal and iron. The 
most important manufactures are those of woolen and 
linen goods, lace, carpets, glass, etc. Brussels, the 
capital, is a kind of small Paris. 

y. BwitierUnd. 

7. In the great mountain chain of the Alps is a 
small nation, which is interesting to us, because, like 
our own country, it is a republic. The name of this 
country is Switzerland, and doubtless you have read 
something about it, because it is very famous for its 
majestic mountains, lovely lakes, and grand waterfalls. 

8. The summits of the Alps are always covered with 
snow. In the valleys between these lofty mountains 
the snow is very deep. Sometimes a mass of snow that 
can no longer cling to the steep slope breaks away, and, 
getting larger as it rolls, comes down with a loud noise 
into the plain. The pine-forest cannot stop this im- 
mense snow-ball : the tall trees snap like little sticks. 
Now and then a quiet village has been buried in the 
snow. The French call such a falling mass an avor 
lanche. The snow and ice of these high vaUeys are 
partly melted in the summer time, and slowly move, 
like rivers, lower down. These ice-rivers are named 
glaciers, and may be seen in many Alpine valleys. 
They push downwards till a warmer air turns all the 
ice into water. Some of the largest rivers in Europe 
have their sources in the glaciers of the Alps. 

9. Switzerland is chiefly a pastoral country, and no- 
where is the produce of the dairy carried to greater 
perfection. The making of watches, musical-boxes, 
and jewelry is the favorite form taken by the manufiaw- 
turing skill of the people. The Swiss are brave, and 
love their country and liberty. They have good 
schools, and are generally well educated. 

Hi9ip^ — (Se€ pagt 100.) 1. What water* partly ninoimd Norway 
and Sweden? 2. In what direction do thi6 mountains extend? 3. Wliat 
and where is the capital ? 

Mlap.— (^ po^' i^') '• What country south of D«n«iark7— 
north? 2. What sea west? 3. What and where is the capitsl? 
4. Bound Holland. :;. What riyer flows throng it? A. What and 
where is the capital? 7. Bound Switierland. & Locate Berne;— 
Geneva ; • - Basle. 
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LESSON VIII. 
BMAIiIiSB COUITTBIBS.- SOUTH OUBOFll. 

CFor Reading and Rtcitation.] 
L TIm fnanj Laadt. 

1. The southern shore of Europe is laved by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and into this sea jut three penin- 
sulas, — (1) the Spanish peninsula, (2) Italy, (3) Greece 
and Turkey. These are sunny lands, enjoying a most 
beautiful climate, and producing the finest of fruits. 
Two of them were the homes of the most famous na- 
tions of ancient times, — namely, Greece the land of 
poets and orators and artists ; and Rome, which, by its 
valor in arms, was, at the time of the birth of Christ, 
mistress of the whole civilized world. But things are 
very much changed now, for people who were mere 
barbarians at the time when Greece and Rome were in 
their glory are now the leaders in civilization. 

n. Spain and PortngaL 

2. The Spanish peninsula, though one by nature, is 
divided between two nations, — Spain and Portugal. 
In the coast plains and the river valleys of Spain are 
vineyards, mulberry plantations, and groves of the olive, 
orange, lemon, and fig. The grapes are made into the 
sherry wine for which Spain is famous, and the mul- 
berry-leaves are used to feed the silk-worm. In the 
plains of Portugal grains and fruit abound, and from 
this country we receive port wine, so called after the 
town of Oporto. In the mountain land of Spain are 
the fine-wooled merino sheep. The mountains also 
contain rich mines of quicksilver and lead, but these 
are not much worked. 

3. Spain suffered long from bad government ; but 
the country is now a monarchy, and we shall all be 
glad to see it become a great nation as in the olden 
days. Madrid is the capital and largest city of Spain ; 
jEind Lisbon is the capital and largest city of Portugal. 



m. Italy. 

4. The greater number of the Italians till the 
ground, and take care of their vineyards and olive 
plantations and mulberry groves. Every pupil must 
have heard how skilled the Italians are in the fine arts, 
especially in music and painting. Until recently, how- 
ever, they were not a very enlightened people, and their 
land was cut up among many small nations ; but now 
all Italy is one country, and the people are improving 
in every way. Rome is the capital of Italy, the home 
of art, and the residence of the Pope; Naples is situated 
on a beautifril bay, on one side of which is the famous 
volcano of Vesuvius ; Venice is built on many islands, 
and some of its streets are canals, where you may see 
persons sailing about in gondolas. 

17. Oraeoe and Turkey. 

5. Across the Adriatic Sea, eastward from Italy, is 
the third great peninsula of Southern Europe. One 
part is called Turkey, and the other and smaller, Greece. 
Greece, so powerful in olden times, is now a petty king- 
dom, and every kind of industry is in a backward state. 

" T is Greece, but living Greece no more I " 

6. The Turks hold quite a number of countries in 
the region where Europe, Asia, and Africa meet. These 
lands form together the Turkish Empire. Turkey 
proper is only the European part ; but in this part is 
the chief seat of Turkish power, for here is Constanti- 
nople, where lives the Sultan, the ruler of all these 
lands. It is a very fertile country, but owing to bad 
government the people are unhappy. The Turks them- 
selves form only a small part of the population of Tur- 
key. They came from Asia, and their way of living 
is not like that of any other nation of Europe. 

Map. — (See pofft 100.) L Between what ocean and sea are Spain 
and Portugal 7 2. What connecta these two bodies of water 7 3. Wliat 
mountain range north 7 4. Name and locate two cities of Spain ; — 
of Portugal 6. What is the shape of Italy 7 6. What mountains on 
the north 7 7. Name the largest rirer. & Locate Rome ; — Naples ; 
— Gen'oa. 9. Between what seas is Turkey? 10. What great river 
flows through it 7 IL What and where is the capital 7 12. Bound 
Greece ; — locate Athena 
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ASIA. 



LE880N I. 
IlTTBODUOTIOir. 

[For RecitationJ 

1. WhcU general deecription of Aeia can you give f 
Asia is the largest of the Grand Divisions, con- 
taining one third of the land surface and one half 
of the inhabitants of the globe. 

2. What are its chief natural features f 

The northern part is a vast plain ; the central 
and southern parts consist of elevated table-lands 
crossed by lofty mountain-ranges, and of three 
great peninsulas, extending southward. In Asia 
there are many large rivers; and as it extends 
through three zones, it has every variety of cli- 
mate, from torrid to Mgid. 

3. What can you tell about the races and civilization of 
Asia? 

There are three races living in Asia, — the Mon- 
golian, Malay, and Caucasian. The inhabitants are 
not so far advanced in civilization as the people of 
Europe. 

4. In what does the commerce of Asia consist f 

The commerce consists in exchanging tea, cot- 
ton, silk, gems, and spices for manufactured arti- 
cles and silver coin. 



LESSON II. 
THE OHINESB EMFIBO. 
CFor Reading.] 
L tttuatiim, Vnmberf , Bam, and Hiitoxy. 

1. In the eastern part of Asia 1b a vast region, as 
large as the whole of the United States. This is what 
is called the ''Chinese Empire." It contains several 
countries, but the most interesting is China itself^ or, as 
the Chinese name it, the " Central Flowery Land." If 
we glance at the map we shall see two great rivers flow- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean. These are called the Hoang- 
Ho, and the Yang-tse-Kiang'. They form immense 
valleys, nearly as large as our great Mississippi Valley, 
and the region watered by these rivers ia the principal 
part of what is called China Proper. 

2. The first thing to be noticed about China is the 
vast number of human beings that live there. The 
number of people in China Is over 400 millions ; but 
this is so great a number that no person can realize it, 
for it would take one very many years to count 400 
millions. Perhaps, then, we may get a better idea of 
the population of China by remembering that it is more 
than ten times the population of the whole United 
States, or that one in three of all the inhabitants of 
the globe is a subject of that Emperor who is styled 
the " Brother of the Sun and Moon." 



MAP STUDIES. 



17* At the first recUoHon, teachers will allow pupils to an- 
suxr questions with open book; at the second recitation the pupils 
shottld be required to answer from memory or from the outline 
map. 

Boundaxles. — 1. What ocean north of Asia?— east? 
— south 7 2. What Grand Divisiona west ? 3. What sea 
between Asia and Africa? 4. What seas between Asia 
and Europe 7 

Peninsalas. — 1. What great peninsola in the south- 
west 7 2. What one east of this 7 3. What one east of 
Hindostan'? 4. What one in the northeast 7 

The Coaat-]liie.~l. What great sea between Arabia 
and Hindo0tan7 2l What bay between Hindostan and 
the Eastern Peninsula? 3. What sea north of Bor'neo 7 
4. What sea northeast of the China Sea 7 — northeast of 
the Yellow Sea 7— northwest of the Japan Sea7 6. What 
strait separates Asia from North America? {See map of 
North America, page S6,) 6i What isthmus connects Asia 
with Africa 7 7. What cape south of Hindostan 7 

UandiL — 1. What island south of Hindostan 7 2. What 
four large islands between Australia and Asia? 3. Which 
of these four is the largest 7 4. What group of islands 
east of the mainland of Asia 7 

Monntaina. — 1. What are the three most northern 



ranges of mountains 7 2L Between what countries are they 7 
3. What great mountain-range north of Hindostan 7 

RlvezB. — 1. What three riyers flow into the Arctic 
Ocean? 2. What three into the Pacific? 3. Into what 
arm of the Pacific does the Amoor flow? — the Hoang-Ho7 
— the Tang-tse-kiang 7 — the Mekong? 4. What three 
flow into Uie Bay of Bengal? 6* What one into the 
Arabian Sea 7 6. What one into an arm of the Arabian 
Sea 7 7. In what mountains do the rivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean rise? 8. In what moimtains do the Indus 
and Granges rise 7 

Of what country is each of these cities 

{Peking. Tehbran'. 

ToKio. Bangkok'. 

Calcutta. Cabooi/. 

In what country is each of these 

f Peking. Calcutta. 

Largest Cities? J '^^''^°- SHANGiiABf. 

* I Canton. Nankin. 

^ BOMBAT. MaNOE'LAT. 

Where is each of these 

r Bombay. Hong-Kono. 

Principal Seaports 7 j Calcutta. Shanghab. 

^ Singapore'. Manila. 
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3. Next as to the race. The Chinese belong to the 
Mongolian race, one of the five great divisions of the 
human family. They are of a brownish yellow color, 
are without beard, and have almond-shaped eyes set 
obliquely in their heads. But it \a not needful to de- 
scribe this people very closely, as there are numbers of 
them in our cities and towns, so that most pupils have 
seen a Chinaman for themselves. 

4. China is one of the oldest of civilized nations. 
By tins is meant that several thousand years ago, when 
the people of Europe were still savages, the Chinese 
had a regular government, and a written language, and 
a knowledge of many of the mechanical arts. They 
had invented the mariner's compass, gunpowder, and 
the art of printing, many centuries before these be- 
came known in Europe. But we cannot say that the 
Chinese are a civilized people according to our standard, 
for they are not progressive : their way of doing things 
and thinking about things is to-day just as we find it 
described in their books to have been 2,500 years ago. 

n. ChineM Farming. 

5. Most of the people of China are engaged in tilling 
the soil; and, of course, as they are so very numerous, 
each family must occupy a very small patch of ground. 
No foot of land is left unused : the Chinese farmer will 
cut terraces on the side of a hill one above the other, 
and grow his rice upon them, using a water-wheel to 
force the water up to the highest terraces ; or if he has 
no land at all he will build a raft on the river, cover it 
with soil, and grow his vegetables there. 

6. What are the plants most cultivated ? First in or- 
der are the food-plants. The grain most cultivated is rice. 
This is the great food of the people, as bread is with 
us. The national beverage is tea, and both plant and 
name are Chinese. From time out of mind the Chinese 
have been in the habit of drinking tea ; but only about 
two hundred years ago it was introduced into Europe. 
Since then its use has become universal throughout the 



civilized world. We see, then, that the culture of the 
tea-plant must be a very important and extensive in- 
dustry in China. The tea-plant is an evergreen shrub, 
growing five or six feet high, the leaves of which are 
gathered, and dried in shallow pans placed over char- 
coal fires. Both black teas and green teas are gathered 
from the same shrub, the difference arising from differ- 
ent seasons of gathering and the various ways of drying. 

7. The dress of the common people of China is 
almost entirely of cotton cloth. Hence we judge that 
the cotton-plant must be largely grown in China ; and 
this is the case. But the richer classes always wear 
robes of silken stufis; and from this we may judge 
that the manufiEicture of silk must be another important 
business in China. In fact, the art of rearing silk- 
worms, which feed on mulberry-leaves, and of unravel- 
ing the threads of cocoons, was first practiced by the 
Chinese. The houses of the common people are gener- 
ally made of bamboo ; and not only the houses, but the 
furniture as well, and nearly everything else in the house. 
So, too, are the ordinary boats, and, what you might 
not suppose, the very paper on which the Chinese write. 

in. Oth«r OeonpatUmi. 

8. Fishing is quite an occupation in China. The 
land is too valuable to give up to the grazing of cattle ; 
hence the Chinaman eats little or no meat, but he 
draws on the wealth of the waters, for with a little 
fish added to his rice he is a happy man. The Chinese 
have more ways than one of catching fish. Sometimes 
they will dive into the water and catch them with their 
hands ; at other times they use a bird called a cormorant 
which they train to catch fish ; but the more common 
way is by means of a peculiar net as shown hero. 




CHINE8C FlSHINQ. 



9. The Chinese are a great manufacturing people, if 
we use the word mannfacturing in its original sense of 
making by hand, for almost all their industries are 
carried on in this way. But when toe speak of manu- 
facturing, we mean making by the use of machinery ; 
and in this sense the Chinese are not a manufacturing 
people, for improved machinery is unknown in China. 
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10. The principal articles which China contributes to 
the world's trade are teas and silks; also nankeens, 
laces, porcelain and lacquered ware, ivory-work, and 
fire-crackers. The Chinese have no railroads ; you may 
ask, then, how goods are carried from one place to an- 
other. The rivers are much used for this purpose, as 
are also the numerous canals. But, as a general rule, 
goods are carried suspended from hamhoo poles slung 
across the shoulders of porters. 

nr. Tbe People. 

11. There are very many things that might be said 
about the ways of the Chinese, but there is room to 
speak of only a few here. The men tie up their hair 
into a long tail which hangs down over the back. The 
girls of the wealthier families are kept with their feet 
bandaged from infancy, so that when they grow up 
their feet are mere stumps, on which they can barely 
hobble along. The Chinese eat with chopsticks, in 
place of knives and forks. There are schools for boys 
in all the villages, and almost every Chinaman can read 
and write, but the girls are not thought to be worth 
educating. The Chinese are exceedingly industrious, 
thrifty, and imitative ; but they are often treacherous, 
knayish, and immoral They are great opium-smokers. 

y. CitieB. 

12. There is no country in the world where there are 
so many large cities as in China. The capital, Peking, 
is in the north, and has nearly as many inhabitants as 
London. There are several other cities with more peo- 
ple than New York ; but the seaports of Canton and 
Shanghae are better known than most interior cities, 
because till lately the jealous Chinese would not let 
foreigners go into the heart of their country. Hong 
Kong in China belongs to the English. 

CFor Recitfttion.J 

1. Of what does the Chinese Empire conmt ? 

The Chinese Empire consists of China Proper, 
together with various provinces, all united under 
one government, the head of which is the Emperor 
of China. 

2. WTiat can you eay of China f 

China is the oldest and most populous country 
on the globe. It contains 400 millions of inhabi- 
tants, or one third of all the people in the world. 

3. What of its cvoilissation ? 

The Chinese are not a progressive people, having 
made little advancement in the arts and sciences 
for 3,000 years. They make but little use of ma- 
chinery, and railroads and telegraphs are unknown. 

4. What are the chief exports f 

The chief exports are tea, silk, and porcelain-ware. 

Map. — (Sm pagt lis. ) 1. In what zone iji mo«t of China 7 2. Wliat 
three mm east of China? 3. Mantehoo^ria, MongoOia^ and Thibef be- 
long to the Chinese Empire : teU where each ia 4. What riTer rising 
in the Peling Monntaine flows into the Yellow Sea 7 6. Describe the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. 6. Where is the capital? 7. Locate Canton;— 
Hong Kong. 



LESSON 111. 

CFor Reading.] 

L BaMmblinoe to England. 

1. Off the westeni coast of Europe is the island king- 
dom of England ; off the eastern coast of Asia is the 
island kingdom of Japan. We thus see that there is a 
certain likeness between the situation of Japan and of 
England. But the resemblance between the two coun- 
tries goes farther. Japan and England are situated in 
the Korth Temperate Zone. The two countries are of 
about the same size, the island of Niphon corresponding 
to the island of Great Britain, and Jesso to Ireland. 
They have nearly the same number of inhabitants, — 
about 35 miUions each, or only a little less than the 
population of the United States. 

n. Japanato and Chineaa. 

2. The Japanese resemble the Chinese in some re- 
spects, but differ widely from them in otheis. like 
the Chinese they belong to the Mongolian or Yellow 
race. They ore somewhat smaller than the Chinese, 
but are at the same time handsomer. The Japanese are 
lithe and agile ; they are polite, gay, and talkative, and 
may be called the Frenchmen of the Mongolian race. 
One curious point of resemblance and of difference is 
this: the Japanese vrrite in the Chinese characters, 
while their spoken language is quite dissimilar. But 
there is a still more curious point of resemblance and 
difference. 

3. Japan, like China, kept itself aloof from other 
nations for ages. There was a law punishing with 
death all who traded with foreigners or had anything 
to do with them. But a few years ago the United 
States government sent a naval expedition to Japan 
under Commodore Perry. He persuaded the Japanese 
to open certain of their ports for trade. Soon after this 
a great change came over the Japanese authorities and 
people. The government was reformed, and various 
improvements were introduced. More recently railroads 
and telegraphs have been constructed ; the best Ameri- 
can and European engineers and teachers have been in- 
vited over, and many Japanese young men are every 
year sent to be educated in our colleges. In a word, 
Japan is quickly becoming a civilized country, thus 
leaving China far behind ; and to-day the Japan- 
ese are altogether the most advanced and progressive ^ 
people of the Mongolian raca 

m. ladnitrlea. 

4. The Japanese are skillful and diligent tillers of 
the soil. They raise rice, the principal article of vege- 
table food, cotton, silk, tobacco, tea, and all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables suited to their climate. They 
excel in horticulture, floriculture, and landscape gar- 
dening. We are indebted to them for one of our rarest 
flowers, the japonica, and for many varieties of beautiful 
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lilies. They are also much engaged in the fisheries, 
and fish is with them the chief article of animal food. 

5. The Japanese manufiEtcture fine porcelain, lacquered 
ware, cabinets, and boxes. Their silks and crapes are 
beautifully delicate. They are expert workers in steel 
and bronze, and make a great variety of paper goods. 
With the introduction of improved machinery Japanese 
manufactures must take a great stride forward. 

lY. Xannerf and Cnitomf . 

6. Though the Japanese are rapidly adopting mod- 
em improvements and inventions, they still retain 
their own manners, customs, costume, etc. The Jap- 
anese dress consists of one or more loose gowns, with 
long wide sleeves, and fastened at the waist with a 
belt. The houses are low, with large piazzas and pro- 
jecting roofs. The people have no chairs or beds, but 
squat on straw mats and sleep on rugs. The general 
mode of travelling is as shown in this picture. 




TRAVILINO IN tIAPAN. 



y. Gitiat. 

7. The capital of Japan is Tokio, formerly called 
Teddo. Here is the residence of the Mikado, as the 
Emperor of Japan is called. Tokio has nearly the same 
number of inhabitants as New York, about one million. 
Yokohama, the chief seaport for foreign commerce, is 
connected with Tokio by a straight road or street sev- 
enteen miles in length. This street is lined on both 
sides with a continuous succession of tea-houses, gar- 
dens, and shops, in which are displayed for sale all 
kinds of Japanese wares. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Where is the Empire of Japan ? 

Japan occupies a group of islands east of Asia. 

2. How does this country rank ? 

Japan ranks as the most progressive country of 
Asia. The Japanese are rapidly adopting the in- 
ventions of civilized nations. 

3. Name (he chief exports. 

The chief exports are tea, silk, lacquered ware, 
and bronzes. 

Map. — {Su page lit.) 1. Wluit is the lArgeet of the Japan Isles 7 
2. What paxaUel of latitude crosses this island? 3. What large 
island north 7 4. What is the name of the southern island 7 6. What 
sea between Japan and China 7 6. In what sone are the Japan Isles 
situated? 7. Whatand where is the capital? 



LESSON IV. 

THB BAST IITDIBB. 

CFor Reading.] 
L JAyitAanM, 

1. It is likely that most pupils have heard of the 
" East Indies " ; but it may be they have not a very 
clear idea of what these countries are. Looking at the 
map of Asia, on page 1 1 2, we see the great central penin- 
sula called India, or Hindostan. This is ruled by the 
British ; and so also is the large island of Ceylon. To 
the eastward of India is another peninsula in which are 
the countries of Burmah and Slam. This is the JSast- 
em Peninsula, sometimes called Farther India, and con- 
tains Indo-China. It contains several native kingdoms ; 
but the British have a great deal to do with all these 
countries, for they own most of the west coast. Look- 
ing to the southward and eastward of the Eastern Penin- 
sula we see several large and many smaller islands, and 
we read the names Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Philippine Islands. Here the Dutch, the Spaniards, 
and the Portuguese have important possessions. Now 
we imderstand what is meant by the East Indies ; for, 
aa we have seen, the region includes India, the Eastern 
Peninsula, and the neighboring islands. 

n. BaoM and Oovemment of India. 

2. The name Hindostan means literally the land of 
the Hindoos. But who are the Hindoos and to what 
race do they belong 1 They are a people of a broMmish 
olive complexion, but they are not Mongolians ; neither 
are they Malays, like the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Peninsula and the islands. They are, in fact, Cauca- 
sians, and hence belong to the same branch of the 
human family to which we belong. Asia was the 
original home of all the people of Europe, and very 
many centuries ago the ancestors of the Europeans 
dwelt in Asia together with the ancestors of the Per- 
sians and Hindoos. 

3. In India there are more people than in any other 
country in the world except China. You remember 
that China has ten times as many inhabitants as the 
United States : India has five times as many, or 
about 200 millions. India is more than ten times as 
large as the British Isles, and contains six times as 
many people ; and yet it is ruled by the English. The 
queen of England sends out a Governor-General to In- 
dia, and by means of a small army he keeps the whole 
country under control 

m. Hatnre of the Conntry. 

4. India is in the hot belt of the earth, being much 
nearer the Equator than China. In the south is a 
table-land called Deccan, and north of this is a great 
plain, including the valleys of the two great rivers, the 
Indus and the Ganges. These rivers rise in an im- 
mense mountain-chain which forms a lofty wall across 
the northern part of India. The summits of these 
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mountains are always white with snow, and hence the 
natives call them the Himalay'as, a word which means 
" the abode of snow/' One of the peaks, named Mount 
Everest, is the king of mountains, the loftiest summit 
on the globe : it towers to a height of 5^ miles above 
the level of the sea.* 

5. On account of the hot, moist climate, the vegetable 
productions of India are rich, splendid, and varied. 
We find there the immense banyan-tree, palms of vari- 
ous kinds, such as the sago and the cocoa-nut palm, the 
fragrant sandal-wood, the bamboo, the teak, and the 
varnish trees ; while, under cultivation, the soil yields 
all the tropical products, — cotton, rice, opium, sugar, 
indigo, the mulberry-tree, and the various spices. You 
may remember the description already given of the 
thickets of vegetation in the selvas of the Amazon, and 
this will help you to fancy the wild luxuriance of an 
Indian /un^/e, only we must people the jungle with the 

largest and fiercest 
of wild animals, — 
the tiger, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and 
boa-constrictor. 

IV. Indnftriet. 

6. The industry 
of India is chiefly 
agricultural The 
grain most grown 
is rice, the princi- 
pal food of the com- 
mon people. Cot- 
ton is extensively 
cultivated, and 
next to the United 
States India pro- 
duces more cotton 
than any other 
country. The cot- 
ton goes to Eng- 
land, and then re- 
turns in the shape 
of cotton goods, 
which form the 
common clothing 
of the people. The 
silk culture is car- 
ried on to a great 
extent. So, also, 
is the culture of the poppy, a plant from which opium 
is obtained. Great quantities of this drug are sent to 
China, where opium smoking is the besetting vice of 
the people. Among other vegetable products of India 
are coflfee, sugar, indigo, gums, resins, and balsams. 

7. Manufeicturing is not largely carried on. Still, 
the Hindoos make fine cotton, silk, and woolen fabrics. 
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♦ The height of Mount Everest is 29,002 feet 



They were the first teachers of the Europeans in the art 
of weaving, and our English word calico is derived 
from CaliaUy the name of a town in India. No doubt 
you have heard of the famous Cashmere shawls : these 
are woven by hand, from the wool or hair of a goat 
found in the Vale of Cashmere, in the Himalaya 
Mountains. 

8. The commerce of India consists principally in 
sending out raw produce, — chiefly cotton, rice, indigo, 
and opium, — and in importing manufjEwstured articles. 
The merchants of our Eastern States ship to India car- 
goes of ice, and receive in return gunny-bags, indigo, 
saltpeter, and linseed. 

v. Tbe People. 

9. The great mass of the people belong to the Hin- 
doo race, and though dark-skinned they are Caucasians. 
The people for thousands of years have been divided 
into four castes, or 

classes. These castes 
are forbidden to inter- 
marry, to eat together, 
or to associate in any 
way. The highest 
caste consists of the 
Brahmins, who are 
the priests and schol- 
ars. The religion of 
the country is called 
Brahminism. The 
Hindoos believe that 
after death the soul 
may pass into the 
body of an animal; 
hence they kill no 
animal, and will eat no animal food. Among the higher 
classes the dead are burned instead of buried, and it is 
thought the proper thing for a widow to have herself 
burned to death on a pile along with the dead body of 
her husband. The common people of India are poor, 
ignorant, and superstitious. Only the wealthier classes 
are educated, and women are not educated at all. 

YL CitieB. 

10. Bombay, on the Arabian Sea, is the great com- 
mercial city of India. It is the chief seaport of the 
French and English lines of steamers by way of the 
Suez Canal. Calcutta, on the Bay of Bengal \hen-gawt\ 
is the second commercial city, and the residence of 
the British Governor-General of India. 

VII. Ceylon. 

11. To the south of India is the large island of Cey 
Ion. It belongs to the British. Tigers, elephants, and 
other wild animals live in the jungle or long grass ; but 
Ceylon is now being covered with coffee-plantations. 
Along the shore are millions of cocoa-nut trees, and 
many spices are brought from this hot, moist country. 
Sometimes their pleiisant odor is smelt fer oflf at sea. 
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On the western shore of Ceylon' is the Gulf of Manaar, 
where pearl-divers seek for pearls in the oysters at the 
bottom of the sea. The capital of Ceylon is Colombo. 

Vm. The Baitem PrniiiwiU. 

12. The Eastern Peninsula is east of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Most of the west coast belongs to England. The 
rest of the country is divided among three native states 
or kingdoms, namely, Burmah, Siam, and Anam. The 
climate is very moist and hot Among the vast for- 
ests of the Eastern Peninsula are found wild elephants, 
fierce tigers, and serpents twenty feet long. Curious 
monkeys abound, and among them is the orang- 
outang. Most beautiful birds are also found, such as 
the peacock, golden pheasant, and parrot. The vege- 
table productions are like those of India. In addition, 
we have in these countries the tree from which gutta- 
percha, now so much used in making various articles, 
is obtained. Bangkok in Siam is the largest city in 
the Eastern Peninsula. Half of the population live 
on floating bamboo-rafts, arranged like streets. 

IX. Eaat India IfUndi. 

13. The four great islands of the East Indies are 
Borneo, Sumatra, Cel'ebes, and Java. Besides these 
are various smaller islands and groups. The principal 
European nations having settlements for trade on these 
islands are Holland, Spain, and England. 

1 4. Spices are the most famous product of the East 
India Islands. The Moluccas are celebrated for cloves 
and nutmegs; Sumatra and Java, for black pepper, 
ginger, and camphor. Java is noted for its coffee and 
gutta-percha; the Philippines, for tobacco. Sugar, 
cotton, rice, sago, and indigo are cultivated on all the 
East India Islands. In addition all kinds of tropical 
trees, plants and fruits grow luxuriantly, as bamboos, 
the india-rubber tree, the camphor-tree, the mangrove- 
tree, ferns, magnolias, ebony, teak, sandal-wood, and 
hundreds of varieties of cabinet woods. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Wh4it can you iay of Indict, or Hindostan ? 

India is a British possession, and is inhabited 
by 200 millions of Hindoos, who are partly civil- 
ized. The chief exports are cotton, silk, indigo, 
and opium. 

2. What can you say of the Eastern Peninsula ? 

The Eastern Peninsula is principally occupied 
by three countries, — Burmah, Siam, and Anam ; 
but the English have settlements on the west coast. 
The products are like those of India. 

3. IFhat are produced in the East India Islands ? 

In the East India Islands are produced coffee, 
tobacco, spices, and cabinet woods. 

§ii9kPm—iSu page lit.) 1. What waters partly surround Hindo- 
stan? 2. What mountains north? 3. Name its greatest rivers. 
4. Where is Bombay? — Calcutta? 6. What waters partly surround 
the Eastern Peninsula ? 6. Name three rivers here. 7. What are the 
principal divisions ? 8. Locate Mandelay ; — Hue [hu'a] ; — Singapore. 



LE880N V. 

PIOUEUCA, ARABIA. TXJBKET, BTO. 

[For Reading.] 
I. W^fUUm, 

1. Western Asia is occupied by three countries, — 
Persia, Arabia, and Turkey in Asia, or the Asiatic pari; 
of the Turkish Empire. It is true that between Hin- 
dostan on the east and Persia on the west there are two 
other countries named on our map, — Afghanistan' 
and Belooclustan'. But it would make little difference 
if there were no such names at all ; for these countries 
are not inhabited by civilized nations. The people 
who live there are fierce, wandering, warlike tribes, each 
under its own chief, much as our Indian tribes are. 
Their main wealth consists in their herds of horses, 
goats, and camels. It is different with Persia, Arabia, 
and Turkey, — for these are the seats of settled nations. 

n. PerfU. 

2. Persia is mostly a great table-land. The climate 
is quite hot, and, as very little rain fedls, most of the 
country is a desert. Still there are very delightful 
valleys in Persia, and the fruits that grow there are 
very fine. There are large fields of ruses, tulips, and 
other flowers ; and the attar of roses comes from these 
pleasant valleys. Indeed, wherever the people can get 
water to irrigate their soil, it is exceedingly fertile. 

3. The Persians are skilled in the manufacture of 
silk and woolen goods, as you may have seen by the 
richly ornamented shawls brought fix)m that country. 
They also export dried fruits, perfumes, drugs, and 
gums. The Persians are mostly Mohammedans; and 
they generally wear the Oriental costume, which you see 
in the picture here given. The country is governed 

by a king, or Shah, 
The chief towns, Is- 
pahan and Teheran, 
are situated amid 
groves and gardens, 
while all around is a 
sandy waste. 

III. ArabU. 

4. Arabia is the 
great peninsula lying 
between the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. It 
is surrounded on three 
sides by the ocean, 
but the country is 
bordered by mountain 
ranges which shut off 
the rain-clouds. Hence the interior is mainly a high 
barren plateau, and resembles Africa in climate and 
productions. The only fertile parts are the coast val- 
leys and the small oases of the deserts. 
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5. There is no central government in Arabia. A 
strip along the sea-coast of the Red Sea belongs to 
Turkey. Here are two cities, Mecca and Medina, 
which are called sacred cities, because the former was 
the birthplace and the latter the burial-place of Ma- 
homet, who founded the religion which prevails not 
only in Arabia but in all Western Asia. The greater 
part of Arabia, however, is divided into the pasture 
ranges of numerous tribes, each under its own chief or 
sheik. The wealth of the Bedouins consists in their 
herds of horses and camels, and their flocks of sheep. 
The manners, customs, and dress of the civilized Arabs 
are similar to those of the Turks. The exports of 




ARAB Lire 



Arabia are coffee, gum, spices, horses, and pearls. Did 
you ever hear of Mocha coffee) It comes from the 
town of Mocha in Arabia. 

ly. Turkey in Afia. 

6. Turkey in Asia includes some of the most inter- 
esting countries of ancient history. Here were Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land, Phoenicia, Syria, and Assyria, 
This region was once densely populated and highly 
cultivated, and it contained many great and flourishing 
cities, but now it is thinly inhabited and much of it is 
a desert. The climate is generally warm, excepting in 
the mountain-regions. Among the natural productions 
is a variety of rich fruits and very valuable plants. 
The amount of foreign trade is considerable. It is 
carried on chiefly with England and other European 
countries, from various ports upon the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Syria ; and with the countries to the east- 
ward of Turkey by means of caravans which cross 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts. Smyr'na, Treb'izond, 
and Beyrout are the principal seats of maritime trade. 
The cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad are the 
chief centers of caravan traffic. 

V. Central Asia and Siberia- 

7. Central Asia is a strange, wild, and little explored 
region. In the country which you will find called 
Turkestan on the map are several settled states called 
KhanateSy because each is under a ruler called a Khan, 



The people in these parts cultivate the soil and have 
cities of considerable size. But most of Central Asia 
consists of great plains called steppes. The people who 
live here are called Tartars, and there are many tribes 
of them. The Tartars are Mongolians, like the Chinese ; 
but they are not like the Chinese in their habits. 
They are very fierce, and love war and fighting, where- 
as the Chinaman is not at all a fighter, but chooses to 
live in his own comfortable home. The Tartars wander 
about and live in tents as our Red Men do. Their 
wealth consists in their camels, sheep, cattle, and wild 
horses. 
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8. Siberia is a vast country, as large as the whole 
of the United States, but it has not as many inhabi- 
tants as the State of New York. It belongs to Russia. 
The climate is intensely cold, and winter reigns for nine 
or ten months. The natural productions are of two 
kinds, — metals and furs, both of great value. The 
commerce of this region is principally with China. The 
Russian and Chinese traders meet at Kiakhta, to the 
south of Lake Baikal 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. Give an account of Persia, 

Persia is a plateau with fertile valleys which 
yield grain and fruits. It is governed by a Shah, 
and the capital is Teheraa 

2. What can you say of Arabia ? 

The west coast of Arabia belongs to Turkey; 
but most of the country is inhabited by wandering 
Bedouins. 

3. What does Asiatic Turkey include ? 

Asiatic Turkey includes Asia Minor, Sjrria, and 
Mesopotamia. 

IMap,— (S^ page lit). 1. Bonnd Persia and name ite capital 
2l Bonnd Arabia. 3. Where ia Mecca? 4. What fonr eeaa border on 
Asiatic Turkey ? 6. Locate Jemsalem ; — Smyrna. 
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LESSON I. 

rtTTBODUOTION. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. JVhat general description of Asia can you gins f 
Asia is the laigest of the Grand Divisions, con- 
taining one third of the land surface and one half 
of the inhabitants of the globe. 

2. What are its chief natural features ? 

The northern part is a vast plain ; the central 
and southern parts consist of elevated table-lands 
crossed by lofty mountain-ranges, and of three 
great peninsulas, extending southward. In Asia 
there are many large rivers; and as it extends 
through three zones, it has every variety of cU- 
mate, from torrid to Mgid. 

3. What can you tell about the races and civilization of 
Asia? 

There are three races living in Asia, — the Mon- 
golian, Malay, and Caucasian. The inhabitants are 
not so far advanced in civilization as the people of 
Europe. 

4. In tohat does the commerce of Asia consist ? 

The commerce consists in exchanging tea, cot- 
ton, silk, gems, and spices for manufactured arti- 
cles and silver coin. 



LESSON II. 

THE CHINESE EMFIBB. 
CFor Reading.] 

L Bituation, Hnmbers, Bam, and HUtoxy. 

1. In the eastern part of Asia \a a vast region, as 
large as the whole of the United States. This is what 
is called the ''Chinese Empire." It contains several 
countries, but the most interesting is China itself, or, as 
the Chinese name it, the ** Central Flowery Land." If 
we glance at the map we shall see two great rivers flow- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean. These are called the Hoang- 
Ho, and the Yang-tse-Kiang'. They form immense 
valleys, nearly as large as our great Mississippi Valley, 
and the region watered by these rivers is the principal 
part of what is called China Proper. 

2. The first thing to be noticed about China is the 
vast number of human beings that Hve there. The 
number of people in China Is over 400 millions ; but 
this is 80 great a number that no person can realize it, 
for it would take one very many years to count 400 
millions. Perhaps, then, we may get a better idea of 
the population of China by remembering that it is moie 
than ten times the population of the whole United 
States, or that one in three of all the inhabitants of 
the globe is a subject of that Emperor who is styled 
the " Brother of the Sun and Moon." 



MAP STUDIES. 



17* At the first recitation, tea^iers will allow pupils to an- 
swer questions with open book; at the second recitation the pupils 
should be required to answer from memory or from the outline 
map, 

Bonndaxles.— 1. What ocean north of Asia?— east? 
— south 7 2. What Grand Divisiona west 7 3. What sea 
between Asia and Afirica7 4. What seas between Asia 
and Europe 7 

PeninaiilaB. <- 1. What great peninsula in the south- 
west ? 2. What one east of this 7 3. What one east of 
Hindostan' ? 4. What one in the northeast 7 

The Coast-Uiia — 1. What great sea between Arabia 
and Hindo0tan7 2l What bay between Hindostan and 
the Eastern Peninsula 7 3. What sea north of Bor'neo 7 
4. What sea northeast of the China Sea 7 — northeast of 
the Yellow Sea 7— northwest of the Japan Sea7 5. What 
strait separates Asia from North America 7 (See map of 
North America, page 35,) 6i What isthmus connects Asia 
with Africa 7 7. What cape south of Hindostan 7 

IslandBL — 1. What island south of Hindostan 7 2l What 
four large islands between Australia and Asia 7 3. Which 
of these four is the largest 7 4. What group of islands 
east of the mainland of Asia 7 

Monntaina. — 1. What are the three most northern 



ranges of mountains 7 2. Between what countries are they 7 
3. What great mountain-range north of Hindostan 7 

RlvezB. — 1. What three rivers flow into the Arctic 
Ocean 7 2. What three into the Pacific 7 3. Into what 
arm of the Pacific does the Amoor flow 7— the Hoang-Ho 7 
— the Tang-tse-kiang 7 — - tha Mekong 7 4. What three 
flow into Uie Bay of Bengal 7 5. What one into the 
Arabian Sea 7 6. What one into an arm of the Arabian 
Sea 7 7. In what mountains do the rivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean rise 7 8. In what moimtains do the Indus 
and Ganges rise 7 

Of what country is each of these cities 

{Peking. Teheran'. 

ToKio. Bangkok'. 

Calcutta. Cabooi/. 

In what coimtry is each of these 

f Peking. Calcutta. 

I«rg««( Cities? ] To»^'o- SHANOHAitf. 

* I Canton. Nankin. 

^ Bombay. Mande'lat. 

Where is each of these 

r Bombay. Hong-Kono. 

Principal Seaports 7 -j Calcutta. Shanghab. 

^ Singapore'. Manila. 
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LESSON II. 
EGYPT. 

CFor Reading.] 
L mftory. 

1. Egypt is the most inteiesting and important coun- 
try of AMca. It is the oldest nation of which we have 
any recorded 
history, for the 
Egyptians were 
a highly civil- 
ized people at 
the time of 
Abraham, more 
than 2,000 years 
before the birth 
ofChiist Their 
ancient history 
is found cut in 
stone or painted 
on their tombs, 
in a kind of 
writing called 

hieroglyphics. The Egyptians were skilled m archi- 
tecture and in many arts. They bmJt the grandest 
temples ever erected by man, and the mighty struc- 
tures called the Pyramids are etiH the wonder of the 
world 

2. Moreover, the Egyptians are an interesting people, 
not only on account of what their ariceatora did centu- 
ries ago, but because they are now making great ad- 
vances in many ways. For a long time Egypt was 
kept down by the Turks, but now the country is 
nearly independent of Tiu'key, and the sovereign of 
Egypt, called the Khedive, has shown himself anxious 
to improve, elevate, and educate his people. Perhaps 
you may have read something about the Suez CanaL 
The Isthmus of Suez joins Africa to Asia; in 1869 a 
canal 85 miles long was made across this neck of land 
for ships to go from the Mediterranean into the Eed 
Sea ; so that now vessels may sail from Europe to the 
East Indies by a much shorter way than by going all 
around Africa. 

n. The Hile. 

3. The most striking natural feature of Egypt is the 
Nile, which flows from south to north through a narrow 
valley, varying in width from five to twelve miles. 
About 100 miles from the sea the river divides into 
two main streams, enclosing a low, fertile plain called 
the Delta, because it is of the shape of the Greek letter 
A, or delta. If it were not for the river Nile, the 
whole of Egypt would be a hot and arid desert, for 
rain scarcely ever falls there. The Nile rises every 
summer, and, overflowing its banks for two or three 
months, leaves on the surface a coating of very fertile 
soil. The time when the river is rising is one of great 
anxiety to the people, for, should it rise too high, their 




mud villages would be washed away and their cattle 
drowned ; while, if it falls short of the average rise, a 
scarcity or famine is the result. 

4. Agriculture is the principal industry carried on in 
Egypt. The people raise grains, cotton, flax, hemp, 
and beans. These are the staple products; but to- 
bacco, sugar, indigo, and dates are also largely grown. 

The commerce 
is considerable, 
for, in addition 
to the products 
of the country, 
large quantities 
of gold-dust, 
ivoiy, ostrich- 
feathers, etc, 
are brought 
from the inte- 
rior of Africa to 
be sent to Eu- 
rope. 

m. People and 
Citiee 

5. Egypt has 
5,000,000 in- 
habitants, of 
whom the great 
majority belong 

to the Arab 

socNEs IN CAIRO. raco ; the rest 

are Turks (the ruling race), Copts, or descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. The pre- 
vailing religion is Mohammedanism ; and the costumes 
and customs of the people in the cities of Egypt are 
like those seen in Oriental cities generally. We see 
grave-looking men, bearded and turbaned, and wearing 
long loose robes; we see the ladies with their faces 
muffled, riding on the backs of donkeys ; we see the 
mosques and bazaars ; we see also the streets lined with 
little shops, where the merchants sit on cushions, with 
their goods arranged on shelves behind them. Cairo 
and Alexandria are the principal cities. 

CFor Recitation.] 

1. What can you say of Egypt f 

Egypt occupies the narrow but fertile valley of 
the Nile, and is the most progressive country of 
Africa. 

2. WTiat of Egyptian agrumUure ? 

The valley of the Nile is fertilized by the annual 
overflow of the river, and agriculture is carried on 
by irrigation. The chief products are rice and 
other grains, cotton and dates. 

Nl ap.— (^^ Pttg* i^' ) l- What lea north of Egypt? 2. What sea 
east? 3. Where does the NUe rise? 4. In what direction and into 
what does it Howl 6. What ia the capital of Egypt? & Kamethe 
principal seaport. 
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LESSON 111. 

THX BABBABT BTAT.VB. 

CFor Reading.] 
L Otntral DeieriptioiL 

1. The northern part of Africa is divided among 
four countries, namely, Morocco, Algeria, Tunift, and 
Tripoli These are often called the Barhary States^ 
becanse the native inhabitants were named Berbers, 
Though an African race, the Berbers are not negroes. 
And indeed in olden times this part of Afiica was the 
seat of several highly cultivated nations. The chief 
of these was Carthage, the great rival of Eome. The 
ruins of tne city of Carthage are still seen near the 
modem city of Tunis. 

2. The Atlas Mountain range extends east and 
west through these States, sloping on the north to the 
Mediterranean and on the south to the Great Desert 
All the grains and fruits of Southern Europe flourish 
here. Hie northern slopes of the Atks Mountains are 
covered with dense forests of pine, oak, cork-oak, and 
wild olives ; the southern slopes, with palms and gum- 
trees. The mountain-slopes and valleys on the south 
side of the Atlas Eange are known by the name of 
'' The Land of Dates," because of the abundance of the 
date-palm, the fruit of which is one of the chief articles 
of food for the people. 

n. People and Ooeapatioiis. 

3. In addition to the Berbers there are found in the 
Barbary States numerous Arabs, who lead a wandering 
pastoral life, and also many Moors. The Moors are a 
mixed race ; they live in the cities and are engaged in 
trade and manuf^tures. Agriculture and raising horses, 
camek, and sheep are the chief occupations. The na- 
tive productions of Northern Africa include wool, gum, 
beeswax, dates, olive-oil, and goat-skins. These are 
exported, and the manufactures of Europe introduced 
in their place. A very valuable leather called "mo- 
rocco leather " is prepared from the skin of the native 
goats. 

4. Morocco is the largest of these countries, and has 
a population nearly as large as that of the State of 
New York. It is ruled by a Sultan. The largest 
place is Morocco, an old Moorish town, surrounded by 
a wall, and having low, flat-roofed houses, built with 
courts and gardens in the center. Algeria belongs to 
France, and the principal city, Algiers, is an important 
seaport Both Tunis and Tripoli are subject to Turkey. 

[For Recitation.] 

1. What are the Barhwry States 1 

The Barbary States are four countries west of 
Egypt, and bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Algeria, the most important, is a possession of 
France ; Tripoli and Tunis belong to the Turkish 
Empire ; Morocco is an independent country. 



2. What of the occupations and products? 

The people of these countries are engaged in 
herding cattle, goats, sheep, camels, and horses, 
and in the caravan trade with the negro tribes of 
Central Africa. The articles of export are dates, 
goat-skins, leather, wool, and articles from Central 
Africa, such as gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich-feath- 
era. 

3. What are the principal cities f 

The principsd cities are the capitals of these 
countries. 

Map. — (^ pag* i^-) 1- Whidi of the four Barbaiy States hw 
dezB partly on the Atlantio Ocean end partly on the Mediterxanean 
Sea? 2. What and where is the capital? 3. VHiat conntay east of 
Morocco? 4. What monntain-iange aouth of Morocco and Algeria? 
S. What and where is the capital of Algeria? 6. Locate Tnnis and 
namaitioapiteL 7. Locate TripoU and name iti oapiteL 



LESSON IV. 

THE SAHARA AND GENTBAI< AFBIOA. 

1^" The following lenon, after being read ahmd in the daae, may 
be ftwrigned aa a composition exerdae. 

I. The Sahara. 

1. To the south of the Atlas Mountains is the Great 
Afiican Desert. Sahara it is called by the Arabs, mean- 
ing " the sea without water." And in fact it resembles 
the ocean in its waves of sand, id its unbroken horizon, 
in its green oases, like islands, and in its silence and 
solitude. The Sahara is the most parched, sandy, and 
desolate waste on the hjCQ of the earth. It is of vast 
extent, being nearly as large as the whole of Europe. 

2. The Sahara forms between Northern and Central 
Africa a barrier which it would be utterly impossible 
for man to cross without the aid of the camel, that 
useful animal of burden, justly termed the "ship of 
the desert." There are frequently no other traces of a 
path across the sandy waste than the whitened bones 
of men and camels that have perished along the great 
caravan routes of travel, fix)m thirst, sand-storms, or 
sickness. The oases are thickly covered with date- 
palms, which offer their grateful shade and sweet fruit 
to the weary caravans, while the clear springs afford 
delicious draughts of water both to thirsty men and 
patient camels. The Arabs say of the date-palm, that 
" it keeps its feet in water and its head in fire." 

n. Central Afrioa. 

3. Why do men risk their lives in crossing the 
Great Desert in caravans 1 They do so for the sake of 
gain. In the middle part of Africa is a region called 
Soudan, Negro-land, or Central Africa. It stretches 
from the Sahara southward to beyond the Equator, and 
is almost as large as our own country. It has a tropi- 
cal climate, abundant rains, a fertile soil, and a great 
variety of valuable and useful productions. It is to 
obtain these products that the caravans cross the Great 
Desert. 
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lilies. Thej are also much engaged in the fisheries, 
and fish is with them the chief article of animal food. 

5. The Japanese manufacture fine porcelain, lacquered 
ware, cabinets, and boxes. Their silks and crapes are 
beautifully delicate. They are expert workers in steel 
and bronze, and make a great variety of paper goods. 
With the introduction of improved machinery Japanese 
mauuflEictures must take a great stride forward. 

lY. Manneri and Cuitoma. 

6. Though the Japanese are rapidly adopting mod- 
em improvements and inventions, they still retain 
their own manners, customs, costume, etc. The Jap- 
anese dress consists of one or more loose gowns, with 
long wide sleeves, and &stened at the waist with a 
belt. The houses are low, with large piazzas and pro- 
jecting roofs. The people have no chairs or beds, but 
squat on straw mats and sleep on rugs. The general 
mode of travelling is as shown in this picture. 




TRAVCLINO IN JAPAN. 



y. Gitiet. 

7. The capital of Japan is Tokio, formerly called 
Yeddo. Here is the residence of the Mikado, as the 
Emperor of Japan is called. Tokio has nearly the same 
number of inhabitants as New York, about one million. 
Yokohama, the chief seaport for foreign commerce, is 
connected with Tokio by a straight road or street sev- 
enteen miles in length. This street is lined on both 
sides with a continuous succession of tea-houses, gar- 
dens, and shops, in which are displayed for sale all 
kinds of Japanese wares. 

CFor Reoiimtion.3 

1. Where is the Empire of Japan ? 

Japan occupies a group of islands east of Asia. 

2. How does this country rank ? 

Japan ranks as the most progressive country of 
Asia. The Japanese are rapidly adopting the in- 
ventions of civilized nations. 

3. Name the chief exports. 

The chief exports are tea, silk, lacquered ware, 
and bronzes. 

Map. — {See page lit.) 1. What Ib the largest of the Japan lalee 7 
2. What paraUel of latitude crosses this island? 3. What large 
island north ? 4. What is the name of the southern island ? S. What 
sea between Japan and China? 6. In what sone are the Japan Isles 
situated? 7. What and where is the capital? 



LESSON IV. 
THE EAST INDIES. 
LDiTWon.. CForR.adln«:.3 

1. It is likely that most pupils have heard of the 
" East Indies " ; but it may be they have not a very 
clear idea of what these countries are. Looking at the 
map of Asia, on page 1 1 2, we see the great central penin- 
sula caUed India, or Hindostan. This is ruled by the 
British ; and so also is the large island of Ceylon. To 
the eastward of India is another peninsula in which are 
the countries of Burmah and Siam. This is the JSatt- 
em PeniTuulaf sometimes called Farther India, and con- 
tains Indo-China. It contains several native kingdoms ; 
but the British have a great deal to do with all these 
countries, for they own most of the west coast. Look- 
ing to the southward and eastward of the Eastern Penin- 
sula we see several large and many smaller islands, and 
we read the names Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Philippine Islands. Here the Dutch, the Spaniards, 
and the Portuguese have important possessions. Now 

I we imderstand what is meant by the Hast Indies ; for, 
as we have seen, the region includes India, the Eastern 
Peninsula, and the neighboring islands. 

n. Baeas and Oovemment of India. 

2. The name Hindostan means literally the larid of 
the Hindoos. But who are the Hindoos and to what 
race do they belong ? They are a people of a brownish 
olive complexion, but they are not Mongolians ; neither 
are they Malays, like the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Peninsula and the islands. They are, in fact, Cauca- 
sians, and hence belong to the same branch of the 
human family to which we belong. Asia was the 
original home of all the people of Europe, and very 
many centuries ago the ancestors of the Europeans 
dwelt in Asia together with the ancestors of the Per- 
sians and Hindoos. 

3. In India there are more people than in any other 
country in the world except China. You remember 
that China has ten times as many inhabitants as the 
United States : India has five times as many, or 
about 200 millions. India is more than ten times as 
large as the British Isles, and contains six times as 
many people ; and yet it is ruled by the English. The 
queen of England sends out a Grovemor-General to In- 
dia, and by means of a small army he keeps the whole 
country under control 

m. Hatnre of the Country. 

4. India is in the hot belt of the earth, being much 
nearer the Equator than China. In the south is a 
table-land called Deccan, and north of this is a great 
plain, including the valleys of the two great rivers, the 
Indus and the Ganges. These rivers rise in an im- 
mense moimtain-chain which forms a lofty wall across 
the northern part of India. The summits of these 
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THE ISIiAND WORIiD. 

[For R«mding.] 
I. Genaral Deteription. 

1. Oceania is the name given to the island of Aus- 
tralia and the thoiisands of small islands in the vast 
Pacific Ocean. The name Australasia is sometimes ap- 
plied to Australia and the neighboring islands, while 
under the head of Polynesia (meaning many islands) 
are included the numerous islands in the eastern part 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

n. Autralia. 

2. Australia, the largest island on the globe, is sur- 
rounded by the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Ocean. 
It is nearly as large as Europe, and is sometimes called 
a continent. It was discovered by the Dutch about the 
time of the settlement of the United States by the Eng^ 
lish, and was then named New Holland. 



3. Australia resembles Africa in the general dryness 
of its climate, and in having few rivers, and no great 
inland seas and bays. It has a rim of mountains round 
the coast, but the interior generally consists of broad 
plains. The forest vegetation is peculiar. The great 
plains of the interior are treeless, or else covered with 



Bffap Study. — 1. What tropic croBses the central part 
of Australia? 2. Measure by the scale of miles the 
breadth of Australia. 3. What island north of Australia 7 
4. What gulf in the northern part ? 5. What division in 
the eastern part? 6. Locate Melbourne ; — Sydney ; — 
Adelaide. 7. What island south of Australia ? 8. Name 
a town in Tasmania. 9. What two large islands in New 
Zealand 7 10. Where is Auckland, the capital ? 11. In 
what direction firom Australia is New Caledonia? 

12. Near what meridian are the Feejee Islands? 

13. What group of islands is shown in the northeast 
comer of the map? 14. On what island is Honolulu? 
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I.~THE OCEANS. 

. DiviiioiiA. — ^There are three great diyisions of 
the waters that surround the globe — the Pacific, the 
Atlantic and the Indian oceans. 

KoTK. — ^The Arotio Ocean ia a northerly oontinoation of the 
' Atlantic, and the Antarctic Ocean is a soutiierly oontinnation of 
the three great oceans. 

2. Area. — ^The Pacific Ocean has an area of 70 
million square miles, or one-third of the entire sur- 
&oe of the globe ; the Atlantic Ocean is half the size 
of the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean is two-thirds as 
large as the Atlantic. 

8. I>epth. — The average depth of the ocean is 
estimated at from two to three miles; its greatest 
depth, at five and one-half miles — corresponding to 
the greatest height of mountains. 



4* Movements. — The chief movements of 
waters of the sea are waves, tides and currents. 



the 



II.— OCEAN WAVES. 

5. Waves. — ^Waves are undulations of the water 
without progressive motion. They are caused by the 
winds, and are of all sizes, from a gentle ripple to 
billows forty feet high. The apparent advance of waves 

I is owing to the communication of an undulatory 
movement to successive portions of water. The ap- 
parent advance of great waves in heavy storms is 
from 50 to 100 miles an hour. 

6. Tides. — The tides are a regular rising and fall- 
ing of the waters of the ocean. They are caused by 
the combined attraction of the sun and moon, to- 
gether with the earth's rotation on its axis. 

7. Ebb and Flood Tides. — Flood tide is the 
perigd of rising water ; ebb tide^ the period of falling 
water. High water is the high level at the time of 
the close of flood tide ; low water is the low level at 
the time of the close of the ebb tide. There are two 
flood and two ebb tides every twenty-four hours. 

8. Spring and Heap Tides.— When the sun and 
the mpon act together on the earth — that is, when the 
three bodies are in a straight line, which happens 
twice a month, at the time of the new and the full 



moon — very high tides are produced. These are 
called spring tides. 

When the sun and the moon act in opposition — 
that is, when they are so situated with respect to the 
earth that their attraction acts at right angles, which 
occurs in the first and third quarters of the moon — the 
flood tide is unusually low. These are called neap 
tides. 

9. Highest and Lowest Tides. — The highest 
spring tides occur in March and September, and the 
lowest neap tides occur in June and December. 

10. Time and Height of Tides.— Were the globe 
entirely covered with an ocean of uniform depth, the 
tidal wave would move round the earth with unvary- 
ing regularity in time, height and velocity; but, 
owing to the shape of the continents and the different 
depths of the ocean, the time, height and velocity of 
the tides are difl*erent at diflerent places. The height 
of tide-water varies from a few inches to thirty and 
even seventy feet. 




DIAGRAM SHOWINQ OAUSI 09 THE TlOCS. 

III.— OCEAN CURRENTS. 

11. Definition. — Marine, or oceanic currents are 
deep and broad streams that move regularly through 
the sea in certain unchanging directions. 

12. Causes. — They are produced by the unequal 
temperature and density of the ocean waters in the 
equatorial and the polar regions, together with the 
efleot of the trade winds and the earth's rotation. 
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13. Warm and Cold Currents.— The cold waters 
of the polar regions are ooostantly flowing towards 
the equator, partly to supply the deficiency of water 
caused by the greater evaporation from the surface of 
the tropical seas, and partly from the tendency of 
colder and heavier water to displace the hotter and 
lighter water of the equatorial regions. The warm 
waters of the tropics, as they are displaced by the 
deep cold currents from the polar regions, move off 
in surface currents toward the poles. 

14. Classet of Currents. — Currents may be divided 
into three main classes — equatorial, polar and return 
currents. 

15. Equatorial Currents.— There are three great 
equatorial currents— the Pacific, the Atlantic and the 
Indian, moving westward around the globe. They 
include the belt over which the trade winds blow, a 
zone of about 25° on each side of the equator. They 
take their name from the three great oceans through 
which they flow. Their velocity is from two to three 
miles an hour. 

16. Causes of Direction. — As the polar currents 
approach the tropical regions, they fail to partake 
immediately of the Increased velocity of the earth 
near the equator, and so fall behind — that is, begin a 
general westward movement, which is increased by 
the prevailing tendency. 

17. Atlantic Equatorial. — ^This current begins off 
the western coast of Africa, and moves at the rate of 
two or three miles an hour westward across the 
Atlantic, until it strikes the eastern coast of South 
America, near Cape St. Roque. Here it divides, one 
part flowing through the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf 
of Mexico, whence it emerges as the '^ Gulf Stream," 
a return current ; and the other flowing southward as 
far as the mouth of the La Plata, where it is turned 
back and becomes a return current. 

18. Pacifio Equatorial. — Beginning off the west- 
em coast of South America, this grand current flows 
westward for 10,000 miles, until it reaches the East 
India Islands. There, one stream forces its way 
through into the Indian Ocean, one main branch turns 
northward and becomes a return current along the 
coast of Asia, called the Kuro-Siwo ; another branch 
turns southward along the eastern coast of Australia. 

19. Indian Equatorial. — This current moves 
across the Indian Ocean, flows southward alorg the 
African coast as far as Cape Agulhas, and is then de- 
flected easterly as a return current. 

20. The Gulf Stream.— The Gulf Stream is the 
northerly return ocean-river of the Atlantic Equa- 
torial Current. It is 3,000 miles long, and from 30 to 
120 miles wide, and moves with a velocity of from two 



to four miles an hour. Its heated waters flow out of the , 
Gulf of Mexico, along the eastern coast of the United I 
States. Near the Banks of Newfoundland, it divides ' 
into two branches^ one turning southeasterly across I 
the Atlantic, and the other continuing northeasterly, ! 
flowing past the British Isles and the coast of Norway 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

21. The Japan Current. — ^The Japan Current, or 
Kuro-Siwo, is the northerly return stream of the i 
warm waters of the Pacifio Equatorial Current. It 
flows along the coast of Asia, past the Japan Islands, 
and then divides. The northern branch flows through 
Behring Strait into the Arctic Ocean. The southern 
branch sweeps south of the Aleutian Isles, along the | 
western coast of North America, to the southward of 
California, and then becomes merged in the Equa- | 
torial Current. 

22. The Arctic Current. — This cold current 
moves southward along the coast of Greenland, | 
doubles Cape Farewell, unites with the Baffin Bay , 
Current, and continues southward until it meets the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream. One branch then 
flows close to the coast of the New England States, 
between the Gulf Stream and the land, as far soudi 
as the latitude of New York ; the other branch be- 
comes a deep under-current, which flows eastward of 
the Gulf Stream, and pours its cold waters into the 
tropical seas. 

23. Antarctio Currents. — ^The currents from the 
south polar regions are less marked than those from 
the Arctic Ocean, but there is a general northward 
drift of the waters of the Antarctio Ocean. 

The Peruvian, or Humboldt Current, moves north- 
ward along the west coast of South America; and the 
Cape Horn Current doubles Cape Horn and flows 
northeasterly across the Atlantic. 

24. Smaller Currents. — Among the minor cur- 
rents are the Monsoon currents in the Indian Ocean, 
and many local currents caused by the numerous 
lines of islands and coral reefs that break the regular 
flow of the great equatorial currents. 

25. TTses of Currents. — The great system of cir- 
culation carried on by marine currents, preserves the 
equilibrium, density and purity of oceanic waters. 
The Salter and denser water of one region flows as an 
under-current to one part of the sea, while the lighter 
and fresher flows back as a surface current. 

26. Equalizers of Temperature. — The heated 
waters of the tropical regions drift oflT from the equa- 
tor, and raise the temperature of the ocean in the 
higher latitudes. The cold streams from the polar 
regions cool the hot seas lying near the equator. 
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27. Effect on Climate.— The influeDce of these 
interchanging currents extends to the lands near 
which they flow, softening the extremes of climate. 
The Gulf Stream renders the climate of the British 
Isles and the western coast of Europe much warmer 
than it would otherwise be, and the Kuro-Siwo pro- 
duces a similar effect on the Japan Isles and the 
northwestern coast of America. 

IV.— OCEAN LIFE. 

28. Animal Life.— The sea, like the land, supports 
a great varietj of animals. 

Whalea, the largest of existing animals, are found in nearly 
an parts of the ocean, hat are most numerous in the high lati. 
tudea of the polar regions. 

The teal feeds on fish, Hving partly in the water and partly 
on the rocky sea coasts. Seals are most numerous in northern 
latitudes. 

Sharks, the fiercest and most voracious of fishes, are found 
in all seas except the Polar, hut are largest and moet numerous 
in the tropical regions. 

29. Edible Fiih.— Eish is the chief animal food of 
millions of the human race. Cod, mackerel, salmon, 
and herring are among the princinal kinds offish used 
as food. 

The eodt migrating northward in spring, gathers in count- 
less millions around the Newfoundland Banks. From England, 
France and the United States, 6,000 ships and 80,000 fishermen 
annuaUy repair to the *' Banks " to engage in cod fisheries. 



The macibereZ appears in immense "schools" off the eastern 
ooasts of the United States, Canada, and off the British Isles, 
where they are caught in great numhers. 

7%e eaimon winters in the ocean, hut ascends riyers in the 
spring to tpawnr or lay its egg^. Most of the great rivers of 
the northern parts of hoth continents abound in salmon. 

Of herrinff, vast shoals appear in spring off the coasts of the 
British Isles and Norway, where the herring fishery is an im- 
portant pursuit during the fishing season. Sardines are caught 
principally in the Mediterranean. 

80. 8ea Birds. — There are many kinds of sea- 
fowl that feed on fish and find a home, partly on the' 
water and partly on the land-shore, where they lay 
their eggs. Among the most important of these are 
the albatross, penguin, petrel, gull and auk. 

There are myriads of penffuine along the western coasts of 
South America, and on the rocky shores of the Auckland Islands. 
Guano is obtained from the Chincha Islands, which have been 
inhabited by countless millions of these birds for thousands of 
years. 

Auke and fftdU swarm in summer along the shores of the 
Arctic lands, feeding on the fish that annuaUy migrate into the 
Arctic 



31. Coral and Sponge. — Coral and sponge are 
found in all shallow tropical seas. The coral is made 
up of the limestone dwelling places of the coral polyp^ 
and the sponge is the framework of a gelatinous 
animal substance of the lowest type of animal organ- 
ization. 
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[7%i mmoert will h€ found onpoffa 87, 88.] 

1. What 18 the size of North America ? 

2. What is the greatest moontain-systein in North America ? 
8. What moantain-nuige in the eastern part t 

4. What is the Central Plain ? 

6. Name the three largest rivers of North America. 

6. What are the five Great Lakes of North America t 

7. What of the climate of North America f 

n. 

[Su pages i^i-ih,'] 

1. What country north of the United States t 

2. Name the provinces of Canada. 

8. What is the largest city of Canada ? 
4. What is the capital of Canada? 

6. What can you say of Newfoundland ? 

6. To whom does Greenland belong f — Alaska t 

m. 

[iSm 1X1^45-50.] 

1. State the situation of Mexico. 

2. What of iU surface? 

8. What is the government of Mexico f 

4. How is Central America divided I 

5. What of the products f 

6. Of what do the West Indies consist f 

7. Mention the principal commercial products of the West 

Indies. 

IV. 

[&eiwflfe» 68-57.] 

1. What part of North America does Our Country occupy f 

2. What are the principal mountains of the United States ? 

8. What are the three natural divisions of the United States ? 

4. What of agriculture in the United States ? 

5. Where is mining carried on f 

6. What are the principal exports and imports of Our Coun- 

try? 

7. What are the five sections of the United States ? 

V. 

{See pages 59 - 64.] 

1. Name the New England States. 

2. How does New England compare in size with the other 

sections ? 

8. What of its importance ? 

4 What are the leading occupations or industries of New 
England ? 

5. Name the largest city in each New England State. 

6. Name the capital of each. 

VI. 

[See pages ^JS-IZ,] 

1. Name the Middle States. 

2. What of their farming ? 



8. What of their mining ? 

4. What of their manufacturing ? 

5. What of their commerce ? 

6. Give the largest city in each of the Middle States. 

7. Name the capital of each of the Middle States. 

vn. 

[See pages 7^^%^.^ 

1. What of the climate of the Southern States ? 

2. What plant for clothing material is hugely grown ? 

8. Where is rice grown ? 

4. Where is the sugar-cane cultivated ? 

5. What articles are produced from the forests ? 

6. Name the laigest city of each Southern State. 

7. Name the capital of each of the Southern States. 

vm. 

[See pages %l'^'d.'\ 

1. Name the Western States. 

2. Where is this section situated ? 

8. For what is it noted ? 

4. What are the principal grains raised 7 

5. What of grazing and stock-raising ? 

6. What minerals are found in this section ? 

7. Name the capital and laigest city of each of the Western 

SUtes. 

IX. 

[See pages 92, 93.] 

1. Name the States and Territories of the Pacific Highlands. 

2. What are the principal occupations ? 

8. Name the two largest cities. 

4. What two States and one Territory are found on the Pacific 

coast? 

5. Give an account of California. 

6. What of Oregon and Washington Territory ? 

7. Name tho largest city and capital of California ; — of Ore- 

gon ; — of Washington Territory. 

X. 

[See pages 95-97'] 

1. How do you describe South America ? 

2. What great mountains in the western part? 

8. Name the countries of the Andes. 

4. What are their principal exports? 

5. What form of government have they all except Brazil and 

Guiana ? 

6. Name the largest city in each of the states of the Andes. 

7. Of what does the population consist ? 

XI. 

[See pages 9%, 99.] 

1. Give a description of BraziL 

2. What of its vegetation ? 

8. What are its leading exports ? 

4. What is its largest city and seaport ? 

5. What large country in the valley of the Orinoco f 
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6. Where are the colonies of Guiana t 

7. What three countries in the Talley of the Plata f 

xn, 

[Seej)age8lOl-10A,] 

1. How does Europe rank among the Grand Divisions as re- 

gards size and importance ? 

2. What are the five principal nations of Europe f 

8. What kingdom occupies the islands of Great Britain and 

Ireland? 

4. How does England rank f 

5. What of the manufactures of England f — its commerce f 

6. What are the occupations of the Scotch T — the Irish f 

7. Name the laigest city in England ; — Scotland ; — Ireland. 

xnL 

[Seepages lOi'lOB,] 

1. What are the leading products of France f 

2. Name its four largest cities. 

8. Of what does the German Empire consist f 

4. What are the leading industries of Germany f 

5. Of what does Austria consist f 

6. What are the leading industries of Austria t 

7. Name the capital of Germany ; — of Austria. 

XIV. 

[See pages 109, 110.] 

1. Of what does the Empire of Russia consist I 

2. What are the principal articles exported by Russia f 

8. What is the capital of Russia f 

4. In what does the wealth of Sweden and Norway consist ? 

5. What are the principal occupations of the Danes ? 

6. What does the word Holland mean f 

7. What are the principal occupations of the Dutch f 

XV. 

[SeepageaWO, 111.] 

1. What are the leading manufactures of Belgium f 

2. How do the Swiss people make their living f 

8. What are the three southern x>eninsula8 of Europe ? 

4. What countries in the western peninsula f 

5. What is the principal occupation of the Italians ? 

6. What is the capital of Italy f 

7. What two countries in the eastern peninsula of Europe f 

XVI. 

[See pages \1Z, 114.] 
1. How much of the land surface of the globe is contained in 
AsiaT 



2. What portion of all the inhabitants of the globe live in 

Asia? 

8. What three races are found there T 

4. Of what does the Chinese Empire consLst f 

5. What can you tell about China ? 

6. What are the chief exports from China ? 

7. What is the capital of the Chinese Empire f 

xvn. 

[See pages l\Q -11%.] 

1. Where is Japan f 

2. Is it more or less progressive than China I 

8. What are the chief exports of Japan f 

4. What is the population of Hindostan f 

5. What country governs Hindostan f 

6. What are the chief products t 

7. Where is Calcutta? — Bombay! 

xvin. 

[Seepages 118, 119.] 

1. Name the principal countries of the Eastern Peninsula. 

2. Name the four largest of the East India Islands. 

8. For what products are they noted f 

4. Under what government is Persia ? 

5. Where is Arabia f 

6. What ancient countries are ineluded in Aaiatic Turkey f 

7. What can you tell about Siberia ? 

XIX. 

[^iNi^e9l21-124.] 

1. What is the most dvUized country of Africa I 

2. Name the three Barbaiy States. 

8. What is the Sahara ? 

4. What can you tell about the people of Central AMoa I 

5. To what nation does Cape Colony belong I 

6. Name three countries on the East Coast 

7. Where is Zanguebar ? 

XX. 

[&0ixi^l26, 126.] 

1. Where is Australia ? 

2. What can you say of its vegetation ? — of its animals ? 

8. To what country does Australia belong ? 

4. What are the principal products ? 

5. Where is New Zealand ? 

6. Name the principal groups of Polynesia. , 

7. Give an account of the Sandwich Islands. 
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SnOOESTIONB TO TEACHEBB. 

In presenting geographical facts two methods are em- 
ployed. By the use of mapi the form and location of 
geographical features are represented, and by the use of 
text the features thus represented are described. A lesson 
in text is committed to memory, and recited as «given by 
the author. Maps should be studied and recited in the 
same manner. They should be committed to memory, and 
for a recitation they should be reproduced as they appear 
in the book. As maps represent form, they should be 
studied as other forms are studied, namely, by drawing. 
The practice of drawing maps will impress their outlines 
and important features upoa the minds of the pupils in 
much less time than is possible by any other method, and 
the ability to draw them is evidence that the desired im- 
pressions have been made. Map-drawing is the only true 
method for learning that part of geography represented 
upon maps. 

Materials. — The materials needed for map-drawing are 
a good lead-pencil (No. 3 or 4), an eraser, a ruler, four 
cakes of water-colors, — red, green, blue, and yellow, — 
two camel-hair pencils, — one quite small, — and a cake of 
India-ink. 

Maps in Xiead-PenoiL — (1) Coast-line, — Commence 
at the northwest and draw in order the northern and east- 
em coasts ; then commence again at the northwest and 
draw the western and southern coasts. Make the line uni- 
form in width, and avoid sharp angles. (2) Riven, — Com- 
mence at the source with a light line, and increase the 
shade gradually to the mouth. Give it the irregular 
waved appearance. (3) Mountains, — First draw the base 
lines or curves, and then the radiating lines, or the radi- 
ating lines may be omitted. Keep the pencil sharp. (4) 
Boundary-lines, — Use the ruler in drawing the straight 
boundary-lines. Make the dots and spaces equal in length. 

Bffapa *in Xiead-Penoil and Color. — Complete the 
map in lead-pencil, and then color according to one of the 
following methods. (1) Outline Coloring, — Rub one of 
the colors in a few drops of water, on a plate or piece of 
glass, till the color is quite bright, but not thick. With 
the small camel-hair pencil draw a bright, narrow line 
around all the divisions that are to receive the color mixed. 
Follow in the same manner with the other colors, being 
careful to wash the brush each time before using a new 
color. In outline coloring the width of the line of color 
around the map or division should not exceed one sixteenth 
of an inch. (2) Surface Coloring, — Mix the color as be- 
fore, but make it very light, so light that a single color 
upon the paper is barely distinguishable. Color the entire 



suifaoe of each division with its proper tint, using the large 
brush. When dry, color the boundaries accord^ to the 
first method, using for the boundary of each division the 
same tint as that upon the surface. This method needs 
great care. In putting on the light tint the brush must be 
well filled with color, and the whole division must be com- 
pletely covered before any portion is dry. 

Maps in Color and India-Ink. — Complete the map 
in lead-pencil, making all the lines very light, then color 
according to one of the methods explained, and finally 
retrace every line in lead-pencil with Indi&-ink. Rub the 
ink with water in a shallow porcelain dish till it is quite 
bhick, and with a fine steel pen draw the coast Iiha^ moun- 
tains, and rivers. 

Lettering. — Lettering improves a map if it is well 
done, but it should not be undertaken unless it can be 
made to resemble the lettering upon the printed map. A 
map looks much better without any lettering, unless it can 
be done with exceeding neatness, care, and accuracy. 

Coasting. — Coasting, like lettering, requires great care. 
Each line must be completed around the entire division 
and islands before the next is commenced. The water-lines 
forming the coasting should cover about one fourth of an 
inch in width, and within this space there may be drawn, 
with a hard and sharp-pointed pencil, or with a fine steel 
pen, about six lines. 

Praotioe. — Draw the map several times from the copy, 
and then draw one from memory. Compare the last draw- 
ing with the copy, and correct all mistakes. Draw again 
from copy, and then frY)m memory, and correct as before. 
Repeat this alternate drawing from copy and frY)m memory 
until the whole map can be drawn from memory with such 
accuracy that neither the pupil nor the teacher can detect 
mistakes. 

While it is well to have pupils color some of their maps 
with care, too much time should not be expended in oma^ 
mentation. All exercises in map-drawing should be of such 
a nature as to prejmre the pupils to draw rapidly, acciirately, 
and without the copy. In drawing a continent, the pupils 
should be taught, first, to construct the diagram accu- 
rately ; second, to draw the coast-line, and to describe all 
the features formed by it, such as peninsulas, capes, bays, 
gulfs, etc ; and third, to draw and describe the internal 
features, such as mountains, lakes, rivers, and cities. It is 
all important that the pupils should be able to draw the 
outline of a continent readily and accurately, before they 
attempt to represent the internal features, for upon an im- 
perfect drawing of the outline, the details must neoesaaiily 
be imperfect 
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Diagram. — 1. Draw a quadrant, and divide it into four 
equal parts, as represented in the fifi^ure. Through the first 
division at 1, and the right angle, draw the first line of the 
diagram the length desired for the map. 

2. From the centre of this line, draw the line CD at right 
angles with it, and one half its length. Connect A D and 
BD. 

3. Extend the line C D toward E, making the whole 
length D E equal U) AD or B D, and draw the lines A E 
sjidE B, 

4. Divide the line A E into four equal parts, and from 
the upper division-point at G draw tne line G H at right 
angles to ^ ^, and equal to E G in length. Connect A 
undH. 

6. Divide the line E B into two equal parts, and from 
its centre, and at right angles with it, draw the line / / 
one half the length of E C, and connect E and / and / 
andB, 

6. Divide the lines G D and G B each into two equal 
parts, and the lines A D and D B each into six equal parts. 

7. Suhdivide the lower division of the line D B into 
three equal parts, and from the division-pomt at L draw 
L M, and from M draw M N, and from N draw NO, — 
making the length of each line equal to two thirds of the 
distance from B to K, or equal to the distance from L 
to if. 

Pointa of Colnoidenoe. — The position of Point Bar- 
row is determined by the northern angle of the diagi^im ; 
Cape Charles by the eastern angle ; Port of Quatemala by 



the southern angle ; Bay of San Francisco by the western 
angle ; and the western extremity of Alaska Peninsula by 
the northwestern angle. 

* Drawing the Map. — Arctic Coflw^. — Commence at 
Point Barrow. Make the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
opposite the first division ; Victoria Land on the second ; 
the mouth of Hudson Bay between the third and fourth, 
and Ungava Bay and Cape Chidley near the fifth division. 
The southern extremity of Hudson Bay touches the line 
G D near its centre. 

Atlantic Goast — Make the Peninsula of Nova Scotia 
opposite tiie first division ; Cape Cod north of the second, 
and Cape Fear at the third. The western shore of Florida 
crosses at the fourth division, the mouth of the Gulf of 
Mexico is between the fourth and fifth, and Yucatan Penin- 
sula extends as far north as the fifth. The shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico crosses the line G B near its centre, and touches 
the line E B, The shore of Central America and the Isth- 
mus of Panama follow closely the zigzag line ftt)m KtoO. 

Pacific Goast — California Pensinsula extends nearhr as 
far south as the angle at J, and the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of CaUfomia crosses the line I J near its centre. 

Note. — It will be observed that the Lake of the Woods is 
on the line C D, midway between its centre and C ; also, that 
Lake Erie is midway between the centres of the lines CD 
and B D, 



• In these directions for drawing, some featores are referred to which are 
not found upon the accompanying maps. In such cases it is expected ^ 
the pupil will refer to the other maps in the book. 
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MAP OF 

80XJTH AMERICA 

I 1 

Boafe 1000 Milento an Inch 



XXPLAHAnOH or 8IOH8. 



Each Line represents a 
population of 10,000. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Each Line upon the 
Dot repreeenu a pop- 
ulation of 100,000. 



O.. 
+.. 



...10.000 
...20^000 
..JIO^OOO 
...40.000 



80^000 

etc.. etc. 






..100.000 
..200.000 
..300^000 
..400^000 



m • vMO,000 

etc.. etc 



Each Line npon the 
Dot and Circle (®) 
repreeenta 1,000.000 
inhabitanta. 






..1.000;000 
..2.000.000 
..S^OOO^OOO 



4.00^000 

etc, etc 



M0X7NTAIN RANGES. 
»))y»))7)))i)))») Fir$t Clan or HUh, - Under 2.000 feet high. 

#jv-^^^^*A«A Second CUut, — Between 2,000 and &000 feet high, or 
N^^^^^w«^-^_ between X and IK mUes high. 

Third Class, — Between 8»000 and 16.000 feet high, or 
between IK and 8 miles high. 

^^^^^0A$V< ^ott^^ C^^o^'*- — Over 16^000 feet high, or over 8 miles 
a-A.^»^j». high. 




M0T7NTAIN PEAKS. 
For Peaks under one mile hifh each Curve upon the right represents One 
Fourth of a Mile Elevation ; (nr those one mile hieh or more, each Line 
upon the right represents One Mile in Elevation and the Dash underneath 
One Half a Mile. 



r\ ^ofamilehigh. 


A ImUehigh. 


A 2KmUeshigh. 


r^H ^" 


A IXmUeshigh. 


A 8 •• 


f%h" 


A 2 


etc., etc. 



DIBEOnOHS 70B DKAWIVO SOUTH AMERICA 

Diagram. — 1. Draw the vertical line .^ .B the length 
desired for the map, and divide it into four equal parts. 
From the upper division-point draw a horizontal line to 
the right, one half the length of the first line, and divide it 
into three equal parts. Extend this horizontal line one 
third of its length to the lefL 

2. Draw straight lines from to JP, from Fto A, fix)m A 
to E, and from E to B, and divide the lines F Ay A E, and 
E B each into three equal parts. 

General Form. — South America in its general form is 
wedge-shaped, — being wide toward the north and narrow 
toward the south. Its coast-line is simple, and deviates but 
little from the lines of the diagram. The length of the Con- 
tinent from north to south is 4,500 miles. 

Polnta of Coincidence. — The position of the Penin- 
sula of Paraguana is determined by the northern angle of 
the figure ; Cape St Roque by the eastern angle ; Cape 
Pillar by the southern, and Cape Parina by the western. 
Opposite the second division-point, on the line F Ay\& the 
Isthmus of Panama ; and opposite the second, on the line 
A Ey\A the mouth of the Amazon. Opposite the first divis- 
ion on the line i^ jB is Cape Frio, and opposite the second 
is the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
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DIBECnOHS 70B DKAWIHO STJBOFS. 

Diagram. — Draw the horizontal line A B the length 
desired for the map. This line connects the mouth of the 
Douro River with Cape Apsheron. Its length is 3,000 
miles. With A and B as centres, and with a radius equal 
to three fourths of A By draw arcs to intersect at C, and 
connect A and C, and B and C. Divide A C into four, CB 
into six, and A B into eight equal parts. From the first 



division to the right of G and from the an^le A draw ver- 
tical lines, as shown in the figure, each one eijjhth the length 
of A B. Connect H and /, and divide the nght-hand hdf 
of this line into four equal parts. From D draw a perpen- 
diciilar line equal to two and one half divisions on the line 
A B, and hisect it. Connect C and F, and E and B. From 
K draw a line in the direction of the centre of C B until it 
mee^s a vertical line drawn from the angle 0. 

Map. — Commence at (7, on the coast of Norway, and 
draw, in order, the northern and eastern boundaries ; then 
commence again at C and draw the western and southern 
boundaries. The coast of Norway foUows the line C Ay and 
extends south to a point about midway between C7and K. 
The lines C L and L K will assist in drawing the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, and the northwestern shores of 
Germany and France. The head of the Bay of Biscav is 
near the first division to the right of Ay on the line A B, 
The Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa are on opposite sides of the 
second division, and the head of the Adriatic Sea embraces 
the third division. The fifth division marks the western 
extremitjr of the Black Sea ; the Sea of Azov is north of the 
sixth division, and the eastern extremity of the Black Sea 
is near the seventh. Italy resembles in outline the shape of 
a boot. The southern extremity is between the first and 
second divisions to the right of J on the line K L The 
Peninsula of Greece is situated between the second and 
third divisions, and extends south of this line equal to one 
division. The Sea of Marmora is a little north of J. The 
British Isies are triangular in outline, and their length north 
and south is equal to one fourth of A C, 





DIBEOnOHS FOB DBAWDTO ASIA. 

Diagram. — Draw the vertical line A B & little more than one half 
the length desired for the map, north and sonth. Divide it into three 
equal parts, and the npper tmrd into two parts. From the point B 
draw tne horizontal line B C one and one sixth times the length of 
A B, Bisect it, and connect A and 0, Trisect A C, then bisect the 
middle division and trisect the npper. With the points A and C as 
centres, and with a radius equal to one and two thirds times the first 
line, draw arcs to intersect at D, and connect A and Z>, and C and D. 
Trisect A D and bisect the middle division. Divide the line CD into 
four equal parts, and bisect both of the extreme divisions. Draw the 
lines E P and N L and bisect them ; also one from to JT and trisect 
it From the lower trisecting point on the line K draw a line 
toward J till it meets the line N L, 

Map. — ComiDenc« at East Cape and draw in order the eastern ^sonthem, and 
western boundaries, including the Black Sea ; then commence again at East Cape 
and finish the outline. The shore of Kamchatka crosses at the first division on 
the line DC\ the southern shore of the Sea of Ochotsk is at G' ; the Yellow Sea 
is near the centre of the line at H ; the Gulf of Tonquin is at / ; and the Gulf 
of Siam is near the last division. If we suppose aline drawn fh)m this division- 

SMnt parallel with the line A C, it will assist in determining the position of the 
ulf of Siam and the Bay of Bengal Cape Romania coincides with the angle at C, 
and Cape Comorin with the lower division on the line K. The head of the Per- 
sian Gulf is near the centre of the triangle A N L. The Strait of Bab-el-BCandeb 
is at N \ the Isthmus of Suez between A and M\ and the Strait of Bosphonis, 
at A . The Black Sea extends as far east as the first division on the line A C, and 
the Caspian Sea touches this line at the second division. The position of the Gas- 
plan Sea, the Ural Biver, and Ural Mountains is determined oy the lime E C. 
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DIBECnOVB FOB D&AWIVO AFRICA. 

Diagram. — 1. By means of a quadrant divided into six 
equal parte, as represented in the figure, draw the first line 
of the diagram the length desired for the map. 

2. Divide this line into two equal parte at C7, and the 
upper half in four equal parte. 

3. With the pointe A and B as centres, and with a radius 
equal to three fourths of the first line, draw two arcs to 
intersect at D, and draw the lines A D and B D. In the 
same manner with the pointe A and G as centres, and with 
a radius equal to three fourths of the line A C, determine 
the point E, and draw A E and G E. 

4. Divide the line A D into two equal parte, and draw 
the perpendicular F H equal to one eighth of the first line. 
Divide the part F D into two equal parts, and draw the 
lines i4 iJand fl" G. Trisect each of the lines A H, D B, 
B C, and C E, 

General Form. — Africa resembles both North America 
and South America in ite general form, being wide at the 
north and narrow toward the south. Ite coast is very regu- 
lar, like that of South America. Ite length, from Cape 
Spartel to Cape Agulhas, is 6,000 miles. Like South 
America, it is situated on both sides of the Equator. 



Points of Coincidence. — The position of Cape Spar- 
tel is determined by the northern angle of the diagram ; 
the Isthmus of Suez by the northeastern angle ; Cape Guar- 
dafui by the eastern angle ; Cape Agulhas by the southern, 
and Cape Roxo by the western. 

Outline. — Commence at Cape Spartel, and draw the 
northern and eastern coaste; then, from the same point, 
draw the western coast. The coast from Cape Spartel to 
Cape Bon is without the line of the diagram ; then it crosses 
the line, and forms the Qulf of Sidra, opposite the second 
division-point. The western shore of the Red Sea follows 
the line H 6r, and makes an inward curve between G and I>. 
The eastern shore first makes a small outward curve ; 
touches the line at the first division-point, and then makes 
a much larger bend without the line, touching again at 
Cape Agulhas. From this point it deviates but little from 
the diagram till it reaches Cape Lopez. Between this point 
and the first division on the line G E, there is a large in- 
ward bend forming the Qulf of Guinea. It then bends 
without the line till we reach Cape Roxo. From Cape 
Roxo to Cape Spartel the coast is wholly without the line. 
Madagascar Island is situated opposite the middle third of 
the line D B. 
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DRAwnra the united states. 



Diagram.— 1. Draw the horizontal Itne A B the length desired for 
the map, and dirlde it into four equal parts. This line coincides 
with parallel 49'' north. It extends from Vancoayer Island to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and la S800 miles long. 

S. Draw the yertical lines A F. C 0, and E H, each one-half the 
length of the first line, and connect F and H. Trisect the line A F at I 
and J, and the line £ H at K and L. 

8. Draw the ohliqne lines C K and B K. Extend the line F H to V, 
making O X equal in length to the oblique line C X, and connect B 
andlL 

4. Trisect the line B M at K and 0. BI»ect the middle third of the 
line A F at 1, and trisect the lower half at 2 and 3. From the points 
I and 8 draw horisontal lines across the figure. 

5. Trisect F O at F and Q, and draw D P. BisectOHatR. Trisect 
F F at 4 and 5, and bisect O B at 6. Divide each of the oblique lines, 
C X and B K, into four equal parts, and bisect the line £ X. Also 
bisect each of the thirds on the line B K. 

6. Marie the point 17, making its distance from T equal to one divis- 
ion on the oblique line C K, and also on the line below mark the point 
18, making its distance f^m U equal to one and one-half divisions on 
the oblique line. Bisect T K at 19. 

7. Connect the points 11 and 15. From M draw the line H 8 one- 
sixth the length of B K* From 6 draw a line north to 20, equal in 
length to the distance from to 6. 

Outline.— 1. Draw the forty-ninth parallel from A to C* for the 
northern boundary of the States, and at C| the centre of the flnt line, 
locate the Lake of the Woods. 

S. The oblique lines, with their divisions, serve as guides for draw- 
ing the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Lake Superior crosses at 7. 
and its northern shore touches the line A B. The western shore of 
Lake Michigan crosses at 8 and at 19. Saginaw Bay touches at 9, 
and the southern extremity of Lake Huron touches between 9 and K. 

& Lake Erie surrounds the point at K ; the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario crosses at 10, and midway between these points is the Niagara 
River. The northern part of Maine crosses at 12- 

4. The line B M, with Its divisions, marks the direction of the 
Atlantic Coast, and the position of several Important features. The 
eastern boundary of Maine crosses at 14, and the southern coast 
crosses midway between 14 and N. At N the coast a|,miD crosses. 



and forms Cape Cod without the line. Opposite 15 is Delaware Bay, 
and at is Cape Hatteraa. From this point to X the coast makes 
quite a bend within the line. 

& At 8 Is Cape Sable. The western shore of Florida croases at H ; 
at B Is the mouth of the Mississippi, and near O is the coast of Texas, 
At Q is an important bend in the Rio Grande, and south of the middle 
point between Q and Q is the mouth of this river. Between 4 and 5 is 
the Peninsula of CalUbmia. The southern boundary of Califomla is 
midway between 8 and F. 

6. The western shore of California is west of the line A F, equal to 
the distance from 1 to 8. San Francisco Bay is west of 2, and the 
point where the coast crosses the line A F is south of J, equal to the 
distance fh>m 3 to J. 

The States.— After completing the outline, draw the Miasisslppi 
River, and then draw the States in the following order: 



7. Ariaona, New Mexico, Indian 

Territory, and Texas. 

8. Nevada, Utah, Cok>rado, and 



Oregon, and 



1. The New England States. 
9. The Middle States. 
8. The Southern States, east of the 
Mississippi River. 

4. The Western States, east of the « ^ . . _^ 

Mississippi River. * J^"*^*""* 

5. The five Statea bordering the ,^ „ V**^ ^ ^r *u 

Mississippi on the west ^^' Montana, Wyoming North 

6. California. ^*^i*l ^^"'^ ^^^^'^^ 

and Nebraska. 

Note.— The Mississippi River rises a little south of the Lake of the 
Woods, and flows south-easterly, till it croesee the line I H at 17. It 
here makes a curve to the east, and then a larger one to the west, and 
crosses at 18. From this point to 20 it flows a little west to south. 
From 20 ita course is south-east 

The Eastern States are all cast of the line from 11 to 15. The 
Middle States are east of the line £ H. The northern baundaries of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Norih Carolina coincide with the horixontal 
line drawn through U, and the northern boundaries of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Indian Territory are a little north of thla line. The 
northern boundaries of California, Nevada, Utah, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode Island are a little aouth of the 
line I N. The western boundaries of Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana coincide closely with the vertical line C O. The western 
boundaries of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico lie in the direc- 
tion of the line D P— that of Wyoming being west of it, and that of 
Colorado and New Mexico being east of It 
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PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFICULT GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 



tW All marks naed to Indleate prommolfttion are the tame aa are employed In Webater'a Dletloiiary, lait edltloii. 
ExPLANATiOK OF MARKS. — i, e, 1, 5, 11, y, long 1 1, 8, d, leuproUmgedt ft, 8, 1, 0, tt, ft 9kort ; §, fi, 1, f}» obaatre t eftre, fftr, 14at, fall, whft ; 
there, yfiil, t8rm; pTqne, ffrm; d6ne, fOr, dQ, w^If, f<R>d, f&bt; fflrl, rgde, pysh; e, i, o, silent; ft, sound of langTl; d, HmOar <o e In her; Q, Uke 
ike I^rench n; ee, Bound of 1 <n spirit; 9 oa e; ph oa sh; «, «h, oa k; ^ aa J, goB in get; gaai; {ofga; ooafo linger, lick; lh oa in fliine; I, 
/tte Ui In million ; fi,IUieni in minion; A, nearly Kiw a; D, atmtior <o th fothia; Q,»oundqf German oh; Ufttrongiy a^fxOedf K,»oundtf 
Oerman eh; 9, JF^rench naadl tound ; B, Uke rr in terror. 



AbeoknU, ft-he^>-ks'ta. 
Xb'er-deen'. 
Abomey, ab'o-mS'. 
Aboakir, ft-boo-keeW. 
Abrantes, ft-brftn'tSz. 
Acapulco, ft-kft-poolOco. 
Ach-een', or Ateh-cen'. 
Aconcagua, ft-kon-kll'gwft. 
Acre, ft^er, or ft'ker. 
Aden, ft'ofin; Arab. pron. 

ft/dfin. 
Adige, ftMe-Je; It. pron. 

ft/de-Jft. 
Ad^-ron'dack. 
Adrianople, ad/rT-tn-o'pl. 
Ad/rTatM«. 

.figean (Sea), e-Jee/yn. 
Afghanlatan, ftf-gttn/ia-tftn'. 
Agnlhaa, ft-gool^y&a. 
AbclaChapelle, Bka-U-ahft/ 

pel'. 
Ajacdo, ft-yftVeho. 
Al/bana. 
Alamo, ft/lft-mo. 
Al'be-marle (Bng.). 
AVbe-mBtie' (U.S.) 
Albnqnerque, ftl-boo-kSR'- 

kft, or aPboo-kSrk. 
Alcantara, &1 kftn/tH-rft. 
AI'dfir-ney. 
Alencon, a-len'sgn; .FV-eneA 

pron. ftaON/sOn'. 
X lep'po. 
Aleutian, § lu'shT-in, or 

Aleatan, a-lu^n. 
Al-ftiera'. 

Alicante, ft-le-kftn'tt. 
Alleghany, ftl-le-gft/nT. 
Almaden, ftl-mS-Den'. 
Almeida, ftlmft^-dft. 
Alnwick, or Alnewiek, an'- 

nik. 
Alsace, ftFsftsa'. 
Altai, ftl-tl/. 
Altamaha, awl'ta-mf -haw'. 



,m-boy'. 
Am-boy'nf. 
Amiena, am^-jina; ^4>ron, 

ft/me/5N'. 
Amite, B-meef . 
Am/Qft-k6ag'. 
A-nftm^ 
An'd§-man'. 
Andorra, ftn-doR'Rft. 
An^o-vgr. 
An'dros-oog'gin. 
Anglesey, or Angleaea, 

ang'gl-se. 
An-go^ift. 

Angostura, ftn-gos-too'rft. 
An-nap'o-lis. 
An-tie/tsm. 
Antigua, an-te'ea. 
AntiDes, ftn-teeP or ON/teeP. 
Apache, S-pft'chft. 
Ap^Sn-nlneji. 
Ap'pf-lS'chT-fn. 
Ap^Pft-lach^ co'lf . 
Ap'po-mat't5x. 

Arcnangel, ark-Sn^ei. 
•Arequipa, ft-it-kee^pft. 

Argyle, ttr-glle'. 

Arica, ftre^kft. 

Arispe, K-res'pB. 

Ar-kan'sf^s, formerly pro- 
nouncedj and sometimes 
written^ Ar'k(^n-saw. 

Annnnrh, ar-mft^. 

A-rooR^tdbk. 

A-nhan'tee, or Xsh'an-tee'. 

ABhn«-bu'lft. 

Asia, B'shT-f^ ; often improp 
erly pronounced ft'KhT-§. 

As'pin-wall. 



Xs/sftm. 

As-sin'ni-boin/. 

Aaauan, or Aaaonan, fts- 

swftn/. 
Asuncion, ft-ssn'sS-On. 
X-ta-cft/mft. 
Xt-bft^rft. 

Atchafalaya, atch-af-f-II'9. 
4>ngB'burg ; German pron. 

owos'bobRO. 
Augustine, St., sfint-aw'gus- 

teen'. 
Au Sable. S-sftblft'. 
^us'tfir-litz, -lits ; German 

pron. ows'tfir-llts. 
Avignon, ft'vSn/ySx'. 
X'vfi-la. 

Avon, ftv'to, or S'von. 
Ar'of. 
Azores, ft-aSrz', or a-zS'rez. 

BaVel-man'deb. 

Baden, bft'dfin, or bad^j^n. 

Ba-hft/maa. 

Bahia, b£«/a. 

Baikal, bl'kftK 

Bal/e-ftr'lo (Islanda). 

Balize, bft-leez'. 

Balkan, bal-kftn% 

BalmOr'al. 

Bangkok'. 

Bangor (Eng.), bang^gj^r. 

Bao'gdr (U. 8.). 

Barbados, or Barbadoes, bar- 

bft/doz. 
Bar-ce-lo'nft, or baR-tfaft-lo'- 

nft. 
Bar'ne-gat'. 
Bam'stable. 
Basle, bill. 
BaYOtt la Fourche, bl'oo 1ft 

llirsh. 
Baton Bonge, bat'nn roozh. 
Bayonne, lA'yon'. 
Beaufort (British Domin- 
ions), bC/fUrt. 
Beaufort (8. C), bU'lhrt. 
Bel-fftat' (Ireland). 
Belfftst' (Maine). 
Bellefontaine (Brance), bel'- 

fdw tftn'. 
Bellefontaine (U. S.), bSl- 

fdn tdn. 
Belle Isle, or BelUele, bel-lP. 
Belloochistan, beMoo'chia- 
Benares, ben-ft'rfis. [tftn'. 
Bengal, ben-gawl'. 
Bengnela. ben-gft'lfi. 
Berbera, Vr bc-r^. 
Bcig'fin (U. S.). 
Bering (Strait), beeping. 
BCr'lin ; Oer.pron.b€R-Ieen'. 
Ber-mu''dae , or Ber-moo'tbes . 
B5me ; Fr. and Oer. pron. 

b€Rn or bdnn. 
B6^-na^d^ Saint. 
Berwick (Eng.), bfir'rik. 
BCr'wick (U. S.). 
Bexar ; Sp. pron. bft-HaR' ; 

often pron. by the Texans 

bch-har', or bar. 
Biloxl, be-loks^. 
Blnghsmton, bing'um-tun. 
Birmingham, bTr^ng-um, 
Blnnc (Mont), mON biQN, or 

Mount BUqo. 
Bogota, bo-go-tft'. 
Boift^, bwftzJS^ 
Bokhara, bo-Kft^rft. 
Bologna, bo-18n'ya. 
Horn-bay'. 
Bordeaux, boR'dO'. 
Borgne, bom. 

Bos'po-rus, or Bos'pho-rus. 
Boulogne, boo-lSn'j French 

pron, boo'lon'. 



Bowdoin, bCdgn* 
Brah'm^-poot'r}, or Bttr'- 

q^m-poo't^r. 
Br|-zil';Por<.pron.brft-zeel'. 
Brazos, brft'zQa, or brft'sdss, 
Brem'en, or brft'men (Eur.). 
Bre^mfin (U. 8.). 
Breton (Cape), brifttn. 
Bru'desj^ FT. pron. brQzh. 
Bu'^;J?una.pron.boo'dOh'. 
Bn'chf^reat', or Bucharest. 
Buenos Ayres, bo'nus ft'riz ; 

Sp. pron. bwft'noss I'rSs. 
Bgr'gos. 
Bur'gun-dy. 
Bushire, boo-sheer'. 
Butte, bdt. 

CB'dlz; 5p. pron. kft'DSth. 

Caen, kOn. 

Cohoes, kf-hOz'. 

Cal'ro (B^t). 

C«i'ro(U.8.). 

CaUis, kftl'isss Fr. pron. 

kft'tt'. 
Calcasieu, kftlOu-sh]], or 

kttl'kft-shn. 
Callao, kftl-lft'o, or kftl-yft'o 
Oimpeachy, kam-pee'cbe; 

Mex. pron, kftm-pB'chft. 
Canandaigua,kan'^n-dS'gwf 
Cj|n-ftv'e-ral. 

Can-d^-har , or Kandahar. 
Caiion, kan'yon. 
Can-ton' (China). 
Can'ton (U. S.). 
Cape Girardeau, Je-rar-do'. 
Cape Haitian, hcte-en. 
Capua, cft'ps-ft. 
Cf-rac'as, or Caraoeaa; Sp. 

pron. kft-rfi'kfts. 
Cardenas, kftr-dfi'nfts. 
Cftr'ib-be'ftn Sea. 
Carlsruhe, or Karlsruhe, 

karls'roo. 
C»-r5n'dfi-18t. 
Cartagena, kar'tf^-Je'ns; Sp. 

pron. ksR-tft-HB'nft. 
Cftsh-mere'. 
Caspe, kfts'pS. 
Cas^iel. 

Castife, kasteel'. 
Castine, kaa-teen'. 
Ca-taw'ba. 

Cat'e-gat, or Kattegat. 
Catoche, kJl-tCchft. 
Cat'tft-rau'gus. 
Cnu'c^-sus. 
Cnxias, kft-she'fts. 
Cayembo, kl-Bm'bS. 
Cayenne, kl-en'. 
Cayes, ks. 
Cavugn, kft-yoo'gn. 
Celebes, cel'e-blz. 
Cen'ls, or se'ne'. 
Ccuta, sa'tft; Sjp. pron. thft'- 

00-tB. 
C^vennes, sft-ven'. 
Ceylon, sec'lgn, or sM5n'. 
Chagres, ch&'grSs. 
Chaleur, shB-loor'. 
Ch&mouny, shft'moo'ne'. 
Chandeleur, shan-d^-loor'. 
Chapultepec, chft-pool-tft- 

pek'. 
ChttrT-ton. 
ChaVt§-hoo'che. 
Chafta-noo'g]|. 
Chautauqua, sh§-taw'kw9 ; 

formerly written Chautau- 

que. 
Chelsea, chel'se. 
Chenango, shg-nfing'gO. 
Chin'chg. 

Chemung, she-mttng'. 
Che-raw'. 



Cherbourg, ther'bnrg, or 

sh«R'booR'. 
Ches'§-peake. 
Che-sun'cook. 
Cheviot, chiv'c-ut. 
Cheyenne, shT-8n'. 
Chicago, she-kaw'go. 
Chihuahua, che-wB'wft. 
Chippewa, chip'pe-wft. 
Chill, chil'le; 3p. Chile, 

oheClft, 
Chll'll-coth'e. 
Chimborazo. chim'bo-rB'zo; 

Sp.pron. cheem-bo-r&'tho. 
Chowan, ch9-wBn'. 
Cienfhegoa, se-Sn'fWB'gOs. 
(^maron, se-mft-rOn'. 
CiTlta Yeochla, chee'TO-tft 

▼«k'ke-ft. 
Cob^a, ko-bee'HB. 
Cochabamba, ko-chft-bftm'bft 
CCchin Chi'na. 
CohahuiU, ko-ft-wee'lft. 
Cohoes, or Cahoos, ko-hSz'. 
Co-im'br}, or ko-eem'brft. 
Colima, ko-lee'mB. 
Cologne, ko-IOn' ; Fr. pron. 

ko'loii'; Ger. Kttln. 
Colorado, kol'o-rtth'do. 
Comayagna, ko-ml-ft'gwft. 
Com'o-rm. 
Conecocheagne, kon'e-ko- 

cheeg'. 
Congo, cong'go, or Zaire, 

zft-eer'. 
Connaught, kon'nawt. 
Co'pen-hB'gsn: Dan. KJtf- 

benhavn, kyo-b^n-hown'. 
Cor'do-va, or Cordoba. 
Corea, ko-re'a. 
Corfu, kor-foo', or kor'fu. 
Costa Rica, kSs'tft ri/kft. 
Cotopaxl, ko'to-paks'e i Sp. 

pron. ko-to-pBu'He. 
Cracow, krB'ko. 
Crlme'a. 
Croix (St.), kroi. 
Csaba, chOb'5. 
Cuenca, kwen'kll, 
Cumana, kg-mB-nB'. 
Curacoa, ku'ni-sO'. 
Cuyahoga, kl'f -ho^g^i. 
Cuzco, koos'ko. 

Dahlonega, dft-lGn'e-g^. 
Dahomey, or Dahomay, 

dah-ho'mft'. 
Dardanelles, dar'dg-nelz'. 
Darien (Ga.), dfi're-en. 
Darien (Isthmus of), dB-re- 

6n'. 
Pe-cS'tur. 

Delhi (HindosUn), del'lee. 
Delhi (U.S.),del'hI. 
Demerara, dem'jgr-a'r§. 
Des Moines, de-moin^ or 

des moinz. 
Dhawalaghlri, d§-wol'g- 

ger're, 
Dieppe, dyep, or deep'. 
Dijon, de'zhSN'. 
Dnieper, nee'p^r; Russian 

pron. dnyBp'gr. 
Dniester, nees'tgr ; Russian 

pron. dnyBs'tgr. 
T>ominlca, dom'e-nee'kft. 
Dongola, dong'go-lf}. 
Do'vrfi-ft-eld' ; Norw. Daa- 

vreQcld, do'vrfi-fyeld'. 
Dronthelm.dront'lm, Norw. 

Tronc^em, trond'ycm. 
Dubuque, du-bdbk'. 
Dulutli, dU-lUth'. 
Dumfries, dum-frees'. 
Dun-dee'. 
Duqueane, du kBn'. 



Dna'ael-dorf; (3er. DBaael- 

dorf, dtls'sfil-doRf' . 
DwT'nf ; i7uaa.pron.dyeema. 

S'bro; 5jp. pron. ft'bro. 
Ecuador, ek-wB-dOR'. 
Edinburgh, ed'ln-bur-ruh. 
£lbe,elb; Oer.provi.el'bf^h. 
El-boorz', orEl-brooz'i toril- 

ten also Elburz ^ Elbrouz. 
El-ml'ra. 

England, ing'gl^nd. 
Entre Rioa, en'trft ree'ds. 
Erzgebirge,»Rts'g»-b*K'gi 
Esquimaux, 6a'ke-mO. 
Easlingen, 8ss'ling-en. 
Estremadurs, es-tra-mft- 

Doo'rB. 
Etienne.Saint, sftNt eVe-en'. 
Ef'o-w«h. 
Buboea, d-bSm. 
Eufaula, tt-fft'lft. 
Euxinc, ynx'in. 

Faroe, fft'ro. 
Fauquier, faw-keer'. 
Fayal, fl-awi'; Port, pron, 

ff-Bl'. 
Fe(>)ee, fe'Je. 

Femandina, fSr-nBn-dS'nft. 
Ferrara, KR-RB'rB. 
Ferrol, f9R-R01'. 
Fezzan, ffiz'zBn'. 
Finlsterre (Cape), fin-Is- tSr'; 

Sp. Finistierra, fee-nls-te- 
FOnd da Lftc [9B/RB. 

For-mo'sf. 
Freiburg, fM'burg, or W 

bdbRO. 
Frio, fVee'o. 
FO'cB. 

Ii\iegos, fh-fi'gOce. 
Funchal. foon-shBl'. 
Funen, rQ'nen. 
Fusiyama, f!l-aI-ya-mB'. 

Gairdner, gftrd'ner. 

Galapagoa, gai'§-pB'gus. 

Gf-lCn^ 

Galllnas. gal-CnBs. 

Gal'ves-tgn. 

Galway, gawl'wB. 

Garonne, s^ron'* 

Gaa'co-nj^. 

Gaspe, gBs'pft'. 

(ien'o-)|; It.Genova Jen'o-vA. 

Geysers, gT's^rz. 

Ghent, gent; Fr. Gand, gSw. 

Giessen, gees'sfiu. 

Gila, He'lB. 

Gironde, Je-rond'; li-.pron. 

zhS'rONd'. 
Gloucester, glos'ter. 
Gobi, gO'be. 
Gon'dar. 

G6teborg, yo-tft-bORg', 
Gotha, go'ta. 
Gdttingen, or Goettingen, 

get'ttng-^n, or got'ting-f;n. 
Granada, gr^^nB'dB; Span. 

pron. gr&-nn'i)B. 
Greenwich, grln'Tj. 
Guadalajara, or Gundalaxa- 

ra, gwB-DB-lB-iiB'rlt. 
Guadaloupe, gnw^dg-loop', 

or g&'da-loop'. 
Guaoalqulvlr, gaw'dal- 

kwiv'gr ; Sp. pron. gwll- I 

i)Bl-ke-veeK'. 
Guadiana, gaw'de&'uQ, or ! 

gwB'r)e-&'nB. I 

Guanahani, gwB-nB-hB'nee. 
Guani\Juato, or Guunaxuato, 

gwB-nil-HwB'to. 
Guardaful, ewar'df-fwee', 

or gar'd§-iwe'. 
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GnateniAU, nw^e-mA^lf, or 

gwA-tt-ms'll. 
Guayuna, gwT-l'inB. 
Guayaquil, gwT-I-keeP. 
Ouaymai, fl^vrr'nUU. 
Golana, pA/n^, or Gayna. 
Guinea, gln'e. 
Onyanoott, p-an-dof. 

Haffuet halflT. 
Hakodadl, bk-ko-di'dee. 
Uam'bnrff; Gar.pnm.h&m'- 

bOORO. 

Han/o-ver; Ger.Hau-no'rer. 
Haverhill (Enff.)« hay'er-U. 
HaTerlilU (Mais8.)il)B'vfir-U, 
Havre de Grace, bav-i^r de 

grAsa. 
Hawaii, hft-wT'ee. 
Haytl, or Haiti, hiOI; i^y-. 
\ _pron. I'e'te'. 
Hebrides, heb'rI-dSi. 
He-le/na, St. 
HelenaXArkOi h«lj[e-iia. 
Hel'go-laDd, or Hela-go- 

land. 
Hel'slng-fon/. 
Hen-lo'Mn, 
Hen-rt'ko. 
HeeM Cas'ifil. 
Hlm-f-lS'y§; SantkrUpron, 

hl-mtt/lf-yf. 
Hln-d(}-8tan^. 
Ho-aoffOio, pron omme e d al- 

moM whaagnio'. 
HS^bo-kfin. 
Holsteln, hoPathk 
Honduraa, hon-doo^iM. 
Honolulu, ho-no-loo'Ioo. 
Houaton, hyooa^tun. 
Hu4, hoo-ft^ 

Iberville, I^bfir-vll. 
Illlmanl, eel-yl-ml'iiee. 
Ullnol8.11-n-DOloe/, or noi/. 
Indlanola, In-dl-f-nS'lf. 
Indlei, to'dXi. 
Po-wa. 

iBle Hoyale, eel-rtta yaL 
iBmailia, Is-ma-Sl^yt. 
Itasca (Lake), I-taa/ka. 

Istaedhnatl, Sa-tlk-rt- 
hwit'l/. 

Jalapa, HB-lB/pi. 

Jalisco, or XaUsco, Hl*lees^- 

ko, or HS-lls'ko. 
Jen^l; Oer.pnm, jt/uJL 
JoUet,iAl/liy«t. 
Jn'an Ffir-nan'dfe; 3p. pr. 

H<Hy*af nR-nftn^eth. 
Jn^u, Saint; Sp. Ban Juan, 

san Hoo-an. or sftn Hwln. 
Junfffrau, ydooff'frow. 
Ju/^-at^f. 

Kal'§-inf-soo'. 
Kam-chat/kf. 
Kanawha, ka-naw^wa. 
Kankakee, kask/a-kee'. 
Karakorum, kH-ri-kO'rllm. 
Kftah/dln. 
Kearney, klr'nT. 
Kearsarge, ker'sW. 
Kennebec. kSn-nS-Uk^. 
Kenosha, Un-O'aha. 
Ke'o-kuk^ 
Khiva, Kee^vft. 
Klakhta, ke-ftK^tl. 
Ktef, ke-er, or Kl-ew', 
Kiel, keel. 
Klamath, kllm/at. 
Kllimai\)aro, kil-i^-mln-Jft- 

ry. 

Kil-lar^ney. 
KlVt«-tin'ny. 
KOninbere, ken^ln-bfirg. 
Kordofim, kor-do-nn'. 
Knrlle, kdb/rll. 

Lab'ra-dQr'. 
La Fayette, laf«-et/. 
La Fourche, \k foorsh. 
La Guayra, 1ft gwl'itt. 
Laon, Ift/dN'. 
Lancaster, lftng<kas-ter. 
La Roohelle, If i^Ml^ 
Lausanne, lO'iftn'. 
Leicester, les'tgr. 
Leinster, lln'stfir, or leen^- 
iter. 



Leipalo, llto/slk: Ger. Letp> 

LeliSi, leeth. 
L8om/lu-stfir (17. S.)t 
Leominster (Eng.Uem'i 
LCon; Sp.proH.Yk-e ' 
Le Sueur, soor; fir. 

leh swUR. 
Liege, led; ^.pron. le-Ish^ 
Llsrcleel. 

Lima (Peru), lee^mft. 
Lima (U. S.), IT'ma. 
Llparl, llp>-re or leeOpft-roe. 
Llanos, lyK'nOs. 
Lodl (Italy), lo^dee. 
Lodl (U. S.), lo/dt 
LQ-fiyd);n. 
Loire. IwftB. 
Lom^bar-dy. 
Lomond (Loeh), loK W- 

mund. 
Los Angeles, iQoe inOSl-8s. 
Louisville, loo^ls-vll; /or- 

wterljfpron. loo^-vil. 
Lucca; iV. pron. look'UU 
Lupata, In-pft'ta. 
Luson, loo-iSn'. 
Ly-cOm'lng. 
Ly^QUs; A. Lyon, le^ON'. 

Machias, mf-chl'as. 
Madeira, ma-dee^rf ; Port. 

pron. mft-di'e^'ft. 

ad-ras/. 
Mad-rid'. 
Mad'rld (U. 8.). 
Magdala, mftg/dS-lft. 
Magellan, m^^-Jel'lan. 
Maloqueta, ma-k<Kke-tf • 
Mal/J^W. 

Mal'f -gf , or ml/lft-gft. 
Malta, mawFta; It, pron, 

mlPtft. ^ 
Mandalch, man-dft'Ie 
Manlstle, ma-nls/tS. 
Manitoba, man-T-to^bf . 
Manltouwoe, man'e-too- 

wok'. 
Maracaybo, mft'ift-kl^bo. 
Mar'mQ-rf, 

Marquesas, mar-kl'sli. 
Marquette, mar-ket'. 
Marseilles, mar-sftlz/; Fr. 

Marseme,mas/iU'. 
Martinique, mar^I-neek'. 
Mt-tan^sas, or mft-tftn/tfafts. 
iSt'a-pan'. 
Manch-Chunk, mawk- 

ohtlnk^ 
Mas/ft-lan', ormH-at-Uln/. 
Medua (Arabia), me-dce^na. 
Medina (U. S.), me^/na. 
Me-her'rfcL 

Menal,m8n^ or men'! (Str.) 
Mendodno, mfin^lo-see'no. 
Mersey, mer'xT. 
Merthyr TydvU. or Tydfil, 

mfir/th^r tid/vU. 
Messina, mSs-see^nl. 
Miami, ml-A'ml. 
Milan, mll'an (Italy); ml'lan 

(U. 8.). 
Miramachi, mTr^a-mf-shee'. 
Mod'e-n§, or mod*" 
Mohave, mo-hAv', 
Mo-luc'cii. 
Mo-nad'nQck. 
Mo^on^n-heHa. 
Mont Blano, mOir blOK, or 

Mount BlflQC. 
Mont Onis, mOir s§h-nS^, or 

ssh-nfiss'. 
Mon'te-vid'e-o, or mon-tft- 

vee'dft-o. 
Mont-pe^lT-^r. 
Mos'oQw J Buss. Moskwa. 

mosk-wft^ 
Mozambique mo-zam-beek'. 
Munich, mQ/nik; Ger. MOn 

Chen, mtt^ o^n. 
MuBcatiiie, nus'ka-teen'. 
Muskingum,mus-klng'gum. 
Mysore, ml-sOr'. 

Nantes, nanta; F^, pron. 

nONt. 
Nan-tuck'et. 
Natal, nft-iai/. 
Natch^-toch'es ; 9omelimet 

pron. nak'e-tush'. 
Neufchatel, nush/ft'tel'. 
Newfoundland, nu'fimd- 

iand'. 
New Or'le-fni; qften^ but 



Uu eorreetUf, eaOed New 

Or.lean|/. 
Ngami, *ngt'mee. 
Nbgara, nl-ag^-ra; 

nnetpron. nT-a^a-rf. 
Nicaragua, nikOUrl'gwa. 
Nice, nees ; It. Nlaia, n^V- 

aft, or niVsft. 
Niger, nlOfir. 
NQne Novgorod, nteh'&S 

n0v-gG-r6a'. 
Nlsmea, neem. 
Norwich (Eng.), noKrQ. 
Norwich (U. 8.)t nor'rieh, 

or nor'wich. 
Nov'go-rod'. 
Nueces, nwE'sto. 
Nyassa, nfi-as^U 

Oahu, wfth^oo. 

Obi, ff/be. 

Ock'lo-ko'nee. 

O-oCnee. 

Odense. (Kden-selu 

G/dflf 

Oite, ois; PSr, pron, wfts, 

olmoaf wTz. 
Ogeechee, o-fee^chee. 
Okefenokee, O-kS-ffin-^S^kt. 
Okhotsk, o-KoUk^ 
Olean, o-Ie-An'. 
OMron, o/Ift/rON'. 
Omaha, O'mf -haw^ 
Oman, O-mftn'. 
O-ne^; JhiM.pr.o-iiI/gft. 
Oneida, o-nl^da. 
Onondaga, on'on-daw^gf, 
On'to-naflron, 
Op^e-loB^B. 
Orlxaba, o-re-aft/bi. 
Onde, owd. 
0'vld(N.Y.). 
O-sark/. 

Pad/u-f. 

Paduca, pa-dfl'ka. 
Panama, pftn^f-mft'; Sp,pr. 

pl-nft-mft/. 
Para, pft-rt^ 
Paraguay, pl-it-gwl', <Hr 

pft-rft-gwT''. 
Plr^f-mar^-bo. 
Parana, pftr-rft-nft^ 
Parlna, pft-re-nft/. 
Paa-ai'lc 
Pavla, pl-veeni. 
Pemamtmco, p8R-nlm-boo^ 

ko. 
Pesth, peat; Sung, pron. 

peaht. 
Phil/lp-pTne. 
Piacenaiupe-ft-chen'Sft. 
Pierre (Saint), a§nt peer; 

Pir,pron. bAh pe-dR/. 
Piqua, pik'wa. 
Pisa, pee/Al. 
PiB^sat/a-qn§. 
Plaquemlne, plak'mSn'. 
PUta (Rio de U),re'odftlft 

plft'tft. 

PO^CQ-taKI-CQ. 

Pompeii, pom-pl^yee. 
Pont/char-triin'. 
Pon'tT-ic 
Po-po-caf (H><(tl^ 
Port-au-Prince, pSrt^ 

prtnss ; P^, pron, poRt- 

o-prftKsa. 
Porto Rico, pOr'to ree'ko; 

Sp. Puerto Rico, pwSR/to 

ree^o. 
Potoai, po-to-aee', or po-to^- 

aee. 
Poughkeepaie, po-klp'sT. 
Prague, prBg; Ger. Prag, 

prftQ. 
Prairie dn (Hiien, prS'rl dji 

aheen. 
Puebla, pwfib'lft. 
Pyreneea, pTr'^-nSs. 

Queretaro, kft-ri-tl'ro. 
Quesada, kS-sft'Dft. 
Quiiaa, kee^lo-A. 
Quln^e-bftug'. 
Quito, kee'to. 

Racine, ras-seen'« 
Rahway, raw'wB. 
Raleigh, raw/ll. 
Rangoon, rang-goon^ 
Rap/ld-an', or Oip'ld Ann. 
Raritan, rflr'lt-un. 
Reading, rM'lng. 



Rey/kT-f-vTk. 

Rheima, reems ; ^. pron, 

rftNs. 
Rlehellen, r^abs-loo', or 

r8sli'le-uh'. 
Rldeau, rPM', 
RI'», or ree^gf. 
Rlobamba, ree-o-bftm/bft. 
Rio Colorado, ree'o ko-lo- 

ri/do. 
Rio del Norte, rf'o del nort; 

^.jpr. ree^o dSl noR'tt. 
Rio Grande (Texaa), if/o 



(b Grande (S. A.), i«^o- 

grftn'da. 
Rio Janeiro, rT'o Ja-nee'ro, 

or ree'o Jf>nft/ro. 
Rivoli, rlv'o-le, or ree^vo-le. 
Ro/f-ttoke'. 
Rouen, roo'fin; P^, pron, 

rw5N. 
Bttgen, rU'gett. 
Rusala, raiM-f, or toof- 

ahT-a. 
Ryawfck, /fs/wlk; ZhOch 



Sabine, af -been^ 
Saoo, aaw^o. 
SagiKnay, aafl/ffh-nft'. 
Sahara, Sf -hf^qi, <Hr aahOil- 

rfi. 
Said, a-eed'. 
Saltillo, aU-teeUyo ; vuXgar 

pron, aftl-tee'yo. 
Saluda, aft-loo^dl. 
Salvador, aftlvft-d5R'. 
San Diego, sftn de-l'go. 
San Joaquin, aftn hwft-keen^ 
San Joae, aftn Ho-aft'. 
San Ju'fn; Ap. pron, aftn 

Hoo-ftn^, or hwftn. 

mgamou, sang'ga-mon. 

mta Crus, aan'fa kroos; 

Sp,pron, sftn/tft krooth. 
San'tftFe; iSHp. /mm. aftn'tft 

fft. 
Santiago de Cuba, aftn-te-ft^. 

go de ku'bf , or dft koo'bft. 
Saa-kateh'a-Wftn'. 
Sault (St. Mft'ry), eoo. 
Schenectady, ake-nek/tf-dy. 
Schoharie, sKO-hlr'ree. 
Schuyler, sM'ler. 
Schuylkill, skool^kU. 
Sdnde, sind. 
Scltuate, slVuSt. 
Seine, sin. 

Seville, sev'll, or ae-vll'. 
Seyohellea, aft'shel'. 
Shawangunk, ahong^gnm. 
She-boy 'ffan ; /brmerfy vrU- 

/en Cneooyean. 
Shen'an-do'fth. 
Sierra, ae-eR'Rft. 
Sierra Madre, ae-es'Rft 

mftiyit. 
Sierra Nevada, se^R^Rft nft- 

vft/Dft. 
Slm'plon; IV, pron, aftif'- 

plCii'. 
Singapore, alng'gf-pOr'. 
Sioux, aoo. 
Sisal, ae-sftl/. 
Skag'ger Rack. 
Skaneateles, skan'e-atHfiB. 
So-no'rft. 
Sorata, so-rft'tft. 
Steubenville, stn^bfin-vil. 
Stock'holm. 
Stutt'gart ; Ger, pr, atdbt' 

g*Rt. 
Sucre, aoo'kriU 
Suez, soo'ez; Arab, pron. 

soo-ez'. 
Sumatra, soo-mft'trtt. 
Surinam, soo-rl-nam^ 
Sn-wn'nee. 
Swansea, swon'ae. 
Szegedin,afig'ed'Sn', or wegf- 

Tahiti, tft-hrte. 
Talequah, tft'lf^kwft. 
Tal'lyhas'see. 
Tamaqua, tf^-mawOnff. 
Tamplco, tftm-pee'ko. 
Taoa, tft'Os; o/moal towaa. 
Taunton (Eng.), tawn^t^n. 
Taunton (Maaa.), tftn't^n. 
Teche, tiSsh. 

Tehuantcpec, tft-wftn-lft-pek^ 
Tenerlffe, ten'er-ir. 



Terre-Hante, tffr'reh-bSti 
F^, pron, tbRfhaf, or 
tSr^n^h-hOt. 

Thames, tam^ , 

Thibadeauville, tlMl^o^vU. 

Thibet, tib'et, or Vt-bet/, 

Tim-bttk^toa 

TMcaca. tl^e-kft^kft. 

Tivoli, tlv'o-to, or tee'vo-lee. 



Toulon, too'lOir'. 
Toulonae, too'looz'. 
Tonra, tooR. 

Trafai-gar', or TiS-flU'gir. 
Tifert, or Trieste, treM/, 

or tre-Sa/tft. 
Trtna-dad'. 
TmziUo, <Hr Tn^Ulo, troo- 

Heel'yo. 
Tu'rin, or tn-rtn'. 
Tyr'Ql; (?er.prola.te-r51^ 

Ulm; Ger. pron. dblm. 

Um-bft^gog. 

Upemavik, oo-p8B^-vlk. 

Up'it^ or UpaaU, up-al'lft. 

Uruguay, n'roo-gwft^ or oo- 

roo-gwf'. 
Utah, yoo^. 
Utrecht, n/tr«kti Dnidkpr. 

tt/tT«Kt. 

Valdai, vftl'dl 
ya]n§-do4ld'; aptm, pron. 

val-yiUDo-leeiy. 
Valparaiso, vftl-pft-rf/ao. 
Veneinela, veu'e-zweeHf ; 

£!|p. pron, vta-eth-wft'lft. 
Vera Cruz, vft'rft-krooa. 
Verde, verd. 
Vergcnnea, vVr-Jens'. 
VeraalUea,vfir-Bila'; F^.pr, 

v«R'aflI', or viR-aayv. 
Vienna, ve-en'uf ; Gcr.Wlcn, 

#een, oAnoaf veen. 
Vienna (U. 8.), vf-en/oft. 
Vlncennes, Tin-afiM/: F)r, 
, vftIf/ato^ 
I, vOzh, 



jpron. 
Voagea, 



Wachnaett, wt^shQ'aet. 
Wahaatoh, wft-afteh'. 
Wip'sT-pIn'e^n. 
Warwick (EngA wor'rik. 
Warwick (U. ST), wor'wik, 

or wor'rik. 
Waahlta,or Ouachita. wSah'- 

Ttaw/. 
Watervliet, wft'tfir-vleet^ 



Wftu-ke'gmn. 

WCaer: Oer.}^ 

WieBaka, ^e-UtehOUI. 



'. pron. ^S'zfr. 



Wilkeabarre, wnka/bAr-rf. 
WllUmette,wil4A'met; wr. 

also Walahmutte. 
Wln'ne-bft'go. 
Wln-ns^-aan'kee. 
Woolwich, wdbl'lteh, or 

wdbl'Q. 
Woroeater, wdba^ter. 
Wilrtembeiv. wftr^cm-berg; 

Oer.pr. wiiB'tsm-bfiBO'. 
Wy'ftndot'. 
Wy-o'mlng. 

Xapeoc, or Chapeeo, ahl- 
Xarayea, ahft-rl'ta, [pft^o. 
Xenia, see'nT-f . 
Xercs ; Span, pron. Hft-ria' ; 

Port, pron, ahSr-lto^. 
Xoa, aho^. 



Yakootak, y«-k0( 

Yang-tae-klang, yang'tse- 

ke-ang'. 
Yazoo^. 
Yem'en. 
YenlaeT, yen'o-aft'e, or yen- 

e aft/; or Enlael, en^e-aft'e. 
Yoko-hft/mft. 

Yo-eem/i-te. ^ 

YoughioghenyjrOh/hf^-gft'nl* 

Y0/cft-ttn', 'or yoo^tft-tftn'. 

Zacateoaa, Sftk-Q-tft/fcaa. 
Zam-bese/, or zam-ba>ze« 
Zaneuebar, sang/Jft-bar. 

Zan'zT^bar'. [taVrtK. 

Zurich, zn'rlk; Ger. pron. 
Zuyder {^or Znider) Zee, zl'- 

m zee, or soo^dtr see; 

Dutch pron, woi'det aft. 
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